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SOCIAL STRATA AND PERCEPTION OF MAGICAL 
AND FOLK-MEDICAL CHILD-CARE PRACTICES* 1 


Early Childhood Education Laboratory, University of Arizona 


Тер L. ROSENTHAL, RONALD W. HENDERSON, 
ARLINE Новѕом, AND MAURE Hurt, Jr. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The persistence of traditional, magical health beliefs and practices among 
subcultural groups in the Southwest has proven of continuing interest to be- 
havioral scientists. Federal poverty programs are increasing contacts between 
minority groups and middle-class volunteer workers and members of “help- 
ing professions.” In such encounters between cultures, the Anglo-American 
visitor may be exposed to beliefs whose assumptions are highly alien to him 
and which may influence his response to the people he has come to assist. Un- 
der these circumstances, the relationship between divergence of conviction and 
intergroup attitudes becomes of particular relevance. This paper reports quan- 
titative differences in acceptance of certain magical child-care practices, and 
differences in the social perception of agreement with these beliefs, as a func- 
tion of respondents’ ethnic and income group. 

The existence of magical curing practices has been documented by a number 
of investigators (2, 5, 8, 9), and Foster (3) has said that belief in such cus- 
toms survives to a greater extent in the Americas than in Spain. A number of 
factors, including continual contact across the Mexican border, contribute to 
the maintenance of the folk-medical belief system although comparison of 
practices in California with those of Hidalgo County, Texas, suggests re- 
gional variations in specific content and usage (2, 9). 

Rosenthal and Siegel (7) have discussed the general conditions and psy- 
chological processes which may combine, once a magical belief has been ac- 
quired, to foster its endurance in the face of contradictory evidence. In 
order to reduce cognitive dissonance engendered by failure of a magical pro- 


cedure, actually neutral events may be employed to justify and validate the 
———— 
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belief. "Thus, spontaneous recovery following the application of a magical 
cure is taken to demonstrate the worth of the cure. In similar vein, Rubel 
(9) reports that whereas mundane discase concepts, including measles and 
pneumonia, are assumed to be common to Anglo-Americans and non-Anglos, 
other magical ailments are held to be confined to non-Anglos. In this fashion, 
the belief is protected from disconfirmation by the experiences of people who 
do not share the assumptions of the culture that holds the belief. 

Most of the investigations cited describe disease concepts and curing prac- 
tices in considerable detail, but typically convey the impression that magical 
healing lore is very pervasive within the non-Anglo community and is entirely 
rejected by the Anglo-American community. Such studies present valuable 
global pictures, but lack quantitative data to convey the extent and intensity 
of such medical orientations within the ethnic subcultures. Further, quantita- 
tive relationships between medical beliefs and other social-psychological vari- 
ables are not provided. 

Holland's (5) survey is an exception. He inquired into the medical beliefs 
of 250 non-Anglo families in Tucson, Arizona, and attempted to determine 
the degree to which traditional, folk-medical beliefs survive. He was able to 
demonstrate that respondents differed in the intensity of adherence to such 
belicfs, but failed to provide evidence that the differences observed were sta- 
tistically significant. He asserted that degree of acceptance of such beliefs is 
related to other indices of acculturation, but this interpretation goes beyond 
his data and remains conjecture. 

The content and methodology encompassed by this body of research suggest 
needs for data to indicate the intensity with which magical healing beliefs are 
held, both in Anglo-American and non-Anglo groups, and for further infor- 
mation on the social perceptions of divergent strata of the community when 
confronted by the existence of folk-medical practices. Since most previous re- 
search has involved participant observation, or interviews entirely confined to 
the ethnic subculture, it has not permitted direct comparison of the reactions 
of non-Anglos with those of representative segments of the Anglo-American 
population. 

B. METHOD 


As the result of a training practicum for Migrant Opportunity Program 
aides conducted by the Early Childhood Education Laboratory? the authors 


ar 

2 This agency is the University of Arizona component of the National Laboratory 
for Early Childhood Education funded by the Office of Education, and charged with 
esearch, program-development, and dissemination activities, with a particular focus 
BB learning and development in culturally-disadvantaged children. 
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became aware, informally, of a variety of magical beliefs and practices asso- 
ciated with child care in the non-Anglo community. The material appeared 
of sufficient general interest that the investigators set out to assess the degree 
to which these beliefs were accepted by samples of non-Anglo, lower, and up- 
per socioeconomic level Anglo respondents in the Tucson region of Southern 
Arizona. 


1. Subjects 


By изе of a structured interview, information was obtained from 37 non- 
Anglo, 52 lower-income, and 50 upper-income Anglo female respondents. The 
non-Anglo (лоп-4) women сате from low income households and were pri- 
marily of Mexican-American descent, but included an admixture of Negro 
and Indian (Yaqui) stock through intermarriage; as Henderson (4) notes, 
such amalgamation is typical in the Southwest and renders the label “Мех- 
ican-American” ambiguous. The Caucasian, Anglo-American control groups 
were first selected by residence in high or low rent areas. As a further check 
on socioeconomic level, they were asked to report the annual income of their 
household. For the lower socioeconomic Anglo (Low-4) stratum, reported 
median annual income equaled $4500. For the upper socioeconomic Anglo 
(U5-4) stratum, reported median annual income equaled $17,500. These 
income differences resulted in a chi square value of 65.6, several times larger 
than that required for the p — .001 level of significance; this result justifies 
treating the Anglo-American groups as representing lower versus upper socio- 
economic strata. Respondents ranged in age from their twenties to fifty-five 
without systematic differences among the groups of women. 


2. Materials 


Ten areas of belief were selected for major emphasis, Each became an item 
on which respondents could express agreement or disagreement on a seven- 
point scale. These items were, as follows: (a) Infants’ eyes roll in funny ways 
because the soft spot lets the content (filling) inside the head press down. (5) 
If an infant has rolling eyes, or if any baby has sore eyes, milk squirted from 
the mother's breast to the eyes should help. (c) Babies fed on the bottle may 
get big navels because air from the bottle presses into the tummy. (d) Milk 
may coat a baby's mouth and make it sore; this trouble is called "Thrash or 
Thrush, and it has a very bad odor. One way to cure this trouble is to find a 
man who has not ever seen his father and to have this man put his mouth on 
the baby’s mouth and blow. (e) When an infant stretches and grunts, he may 
have strains. Strains can come from a baby being handled by a woman who is 
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having her period. (f) Diaper rash and measles can cause itching. A good cure 
for itching is to brown flour in the oven and put it on the baby's body. (д) 
Wriggling around, squirming, and nose-picking may be caused by worms. Tur- 
pentine can be helpful in treating this trouble. (л) Teething problems can 
cause upset stomachs; cutting teeth can also give the baby a temperature. (i) 
A good cure for aching joints (arthritis) is a tea made from the organ-pipe cac- 
tus (PITAYA). (j) Salt, if used in the right way, can help in treating 
bruises, swellings, and stomach gas. Some specific cures, subsidiary to items 1 
and 8, which appeared of interest were also studied. 


3. Procedure 

'The foregoing items would have been suitable for a self-report inventory 
were it not for the language handicaps of the non-A group. In order to facili- 
tate communication, it seemed advisable to administer items as a structured in- 
terview by staff members fluent in Spanish. For purposes of comparison, this 
interview procedure was also employed with Anglo respondents, 

In order to investigate aspects of their social perceptions, the women were 
asked to judge each item from several vantage points. They were also asked to 
estimate the likelihood that their mothers’ generation and teenagers would 
employ such cures in comparison with people of the respondent's age. 

The main format and structure of the interview entailed a series of asser- 
tions (e.g., that infants' eyes roll because the soft spot lets the contents of the 
head press down) which could be endorsed from agree strongly to disagree 
strongly. Response to an assertion was elicited, on the ten main items, from 
the following standpoints: (а) most people in your community; (2) Mexican- 
Americans; (c) Negroes; (4) typical Americans (for Anglo respondents) ; 
(e) yourself. Subsidiary cures, and the judgments regarding generation dif- 
ferences, are presented under the discussion of results. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Acceptance of Folk-Medical Beliefs 


For each of the ten main items, all scores were split at the point of median 
agreement and the proportions of agreement were compared among our three 
respondent groups. These results are summarized in Table 1. On all items 
both from the standpoint of "most people in your community” (people), an 


of "yourself" (you), there were large and highly significant differences n 
3 Although the authors often had specific expectations of outcome, these 
tentative for appropriate designation in advance as hypotheses. C. Were too 


ppre E onsequ 
of statistical significance reported in this paper are based on two-tailed 2 au tests 
estimates. Probability 
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agreement among the three groups. With the single exception of you on item 
8, consistently the zon-Æ women agreed more strongly than the Low-d women 
who, in turn, accepted each belief more than did the Up-d women. 


TABLE 1 
Per CENT ABOVE MEDIAN AGREEMENT BY RESPONDENT GROUPS 
Non-Anglo Low Anglo Upper Anglo Chi square 
Item People You People You People You People You 
1 81.1 67.6 67.3 57.7 34.0 12.0 212% 53де 
2 97.3 81.1 57.7 30.8 14.0 5.0 59.849€ 69700% 
3 73.0 62.2 46.2 21.2 26.0 0 14.5990 44,9888 
4 59.5 43.2 23.1 13.5 10.0 0 26.798" 29M 
5 89.2 64.9 26.9 17.3 10.0 5.0 60.89%" 47,7848 
6 75.7 64.9 51.9 50.0 34.0 34.0 14.7 852% 
7 81.1 59.5 63.5 42.3 38.0 20.0 16.9000 14.3888 
8 67.6 51.4 57.7 59.6 26.0 26.0 170*** 123% 
9 81.1 757 50.0 38.5 22.0 18.0 29.8994 29,4008 
10 83.8 97.3 442 42 30.0 30.0 193% 41,3066 
Total 973 91.9 50.0 50.0 16.0 18.0 56.28** 46.4008 
Means 43.6 39.8 29.1 26.3 21.7 18.7 — = 


Note: Chi square values are based on three (social stratum) by two (above and 
below median agreement) tables. 
* p<.05 level. 
** 5x .01 level. 
жае >< .001 level. 


In order to evaluate group response to the entire cluster of beliefs, agree- 
ment scores were added over items into fotal scores and the three groups were 
compared. Both from the standpoint of people and that of you, one-way anal- 
yses of variance revealed highly significant group differences; these results, 
however, were complicated by heteroscedasticity, and three (stratum) by two 
(above and below median) chi square analyses, as a distribution-free method, 
were accordingly applied to the total agreement scores (6). Table 1 presents 
these data, which revealed highly significant group differences. 

Although these results confirm overall divergence among the three groups, 
it is necessary to demonstrate that groups differed from each other, otherwise 
overall differences might stem mainly from the /wo most divergent samples 
(6). By splitting total agreement scores at the joint median of each pair of 
groups, the acceptance differences were analyzed. Both from the standpoint of 
people (chi square — 52.5), and of you (chi square = 46.4), the non-4 
women surpassed the 173-4 women in accepting the belief aggregate. Further, 
from both the standpoint of people (chi square = 20.3), and of you (chi 
square = 27.9), the non-d women accepted the belief aggregate more than 
did the Low-4 women. With both Anglo groups accepting the belief aggre- 
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gate less than the non-4 women, it becomes of special interest to determine if, 
within Anglo-American culture, higher socioeconomic status is associated with 
reduced acceptance. Both from the standpoint of people (chi square — 15.6), 
and of you (chi square — 15.6), the Low-4 group agreed more with the be- 
lief aggregate than did the Up-A group. In all comparisons between groups 
taken two at a time, the chi Square values cited exceed that necessary for the 
Ф = .001 level of significance, Thus, the data clearly establish that agreement 
with the cluster of folk-medical lore increased both with non-A ethnic mem- 
bership, and with membership in the lower income level. 

The magnitude of intergroup difference does not, necessarily, portray the 
amount of agreement. The mean agreement scores for each group are pre- 
sented in the final row of Table 1. It is striking that the massive group dif- 
ferences observed appear less the result of the non-A group’s strongly endorsing 
the belief cluster than of both Anglo groups rejecting the folk-medical beliefs. 
The mean acceptance scores for non-4 women fell very near the point of in- 


beliefs in an amount between Slightly and In General; the U5-4 group’s aver- 
age disagreement approximated the point of In General. indeed, as shown be- 
low, U?-4 women were at pains to divorce themselves from the belief aggre- 
gate. Consequently, the mean disagreement they ascribed to Most people in 
their community (people) proved to be significantly lower than their personal 
disagreement (you) ; C.R, equaled 1.98, р — .05, 


make it firmer; putting mother’s milk on the soft spot to make it firmer, The 


milk. The chi square based on these Proportions equaled 13.7, significant be- 
yond the № = .01 level. Only 34.5 per cent of 201-4 women rated above the 
median, as a cure, to keep the baby Very quiet so that the Soft spot will not get 
jiggled. In contrast, 82.4 per cent of Low.4 and 74 per cent of U5-4 women 
rated this as one of the two best cures. The Chi square based 9n these propor- 
tions equaled 21.4, significant beyond the p — -001 level. One may conjecture 
about the greater endorsement of this cure by the Low-4 than the Up-4 
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women. The interviewers reported that the Lo:w-4 group seemed less upset 
by the content of these first items in the interview than did the Up-4 women, 
perhaps deriving from greater cultural interpenetration between non-A and 
Low-A strata. If this were so, the 072-4 respondents, taken aback by the cures, 
may have failed to distinguish carefully among gradations regarding alterna- 
tives of which they disapproved. This is suggested by the observation that they 
often stated, indignantly, that the baby should be taken to a physician, 

Subsidiary to item 8, ratings were obtained for five cures that had been ad- 
vanced to soothe teething problems. No differences among groups were ob- 
served for the four following healing practices: rubbing Dr. Hind's teething 
lotion into the gums; rubbing gums with finger, but carefully, so as not to 
make the tooth come in crooked; rubbing tequila into the gums; rubbing any 
whiskey into the gums. However, in regard to “tying a bag of red ants around 
the baby's neck to soothe the pain and help the tooth come in easily," large 
group differences were found. In contrast to only 3.8 per cent of Low-4, and 
4.0 per cent of 07-4, 41.2 per cent of the non-4 women rated this as among 
the two best cures. The chi square based on these proportions equaled 36.6, 
significant beyond the p = .001 level. 


2. Aspects of Social Perception 


It has been shown that Up-A women felt their community disagreed with 
the belief cluster less than they did themselves; it is now germane to examine 
their perceptions relative to the other groups. One’s perception of the com- 
munity’s versus one’s own opinion can be expressed by the correlation between 
the scores assigned to people and you. For both non-A and Low-4 groups, 
these correlations were sizeable and significant (r = .74 and .87, respectively, 
p < .001). In contrast, U5-4 women put sufficient divergence between their 
own and the community’s views that the resulting correlation, r = .32, was 
lower than in the other groups, and was significantly less than that displayed 
by Low-4 women (p < .05). Although both Anglo groups felt their com- 
munity (people) was generally congruent with “typical Americans” regarding 
the belief cluster, once again the Us-4 women saw less overlap (r = .72) 
than did their Low-4 counterparts, who perceived virtual identity between 
their community and typical Americans (r 92]. 

As would be expected from its ethnic composition, the non-A group per- 
ceived considerable overlap between the feelings of their community (people) 
and those of Mexican-Americans (r = .80, р < .001); indeed, this belief 
congruence was greater than that ascribed to their community’s and their per- 
sonal views (г — -74, above). The Low-A group saw considerably less, al- 
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though still significant, overlap between the views of their community and 
Mexican-American people (r — 49, p < .001). In contrast, Ub-4 women 
saw so little overlap between their community and Mexican-American people, 
that the resulting coefficient (r = 22), was not significant and displayed a 
degree of relationship significantly lower than that for the non-A women 
@ < 05у. 

For reasons discussed below, it is important to examine the overlap perceived 
between Negro people and the personal feelings (you) of each of our groups. 
Both the non-d and Low-A women saw substantial overlap between their own 
views and those ascribed to Negroes, with respective r values of .42 (5 < .02), 
and .59 (5 < .002). In sharp contrast, the Up-4 group saw no connection be- 
tween their own beliefs and those of Negroes, with an insignificant r of .01. 
In this regard, Up-4 women differed from the relationship displayed by the 
non-A group to a degree that approached significance (p < .1), and differed 
from the Low-4 group to a highly significant degree (p < .01). 

Perhaps the most fascinating results obtained involve the relationship be- 
tween the beliefs of Mexican-American and Negro people, as perceived by 
each group of women. In the following analyses, a positive coefficient reflects 
perceived congruence, and a negative coefficient reflects perceived difference 
in beliefs. The non-4 group saw substantial similarity in the beliefs of Negro 
and Mexican-American people (r = 69, р < 001). Based on their past iden- 
tification of their community with Mexican-American people (7 = .80), and 
substantial correlation between their own views and those ascribed to Negroes 
(r = 42), it appears that the non-A group perceived Negroes as in agreement 
with themselves, a kind of assimilation effect (11). The Up-A group also saw 
substantial positive relationship between the beliefs of Negro and Mexican- 
American people (r = .77, p < 001); however, their prior refusal to identify 
their community as congruent with Mexican-Americans (r — .22), or them- 
selves with Negroes (r — .01 ), makes it appear that U5-4 women have joined 
together Mexican-American with Negro people as different from themselves, 
a kind of contrast effect (11). It will be recalled that the Low 
tified themselves as members of a community virtually equival 
Americans” (r = .92) ; further, Low-4 women would be expected to come 
into more daily contact with non-Anglo people than would the 03-4 women, 
residing in very high rent areas but, unlike the 205-4 Women would not regard 
themselves as members of a minority outgroup. One might, thus, suppose the 
Low-A group would have less reason to assimilate their Perceptions of non- 
Anglo people toward themselves, or to contras? their perceptions of non-Anglo 
people away from themselves, than would either of the other two groups. In 
this regard, it is striking that the Low-d women perceived а significant nega- 


-A group iden- 
ent to “typical 
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tive relationship between the beliefs of Negro and Mexican-American people 
(r = —.28, р < .03). Unlike the other respondents, the Louw-4 women dis- 
criminated, or differentiated, between the beliefs held by Negro and Mexican- 
American minority groups. In so doing, they obtained a correlation which dif- 
fered significantly from those of both the other respondent groups (p < .001), 
clear evidence that they perceived the relationship existing between Negro and 
Mexican-American people in terms very different from the views of the Up-4 
and non-A women. 


Requiring final mention is the perceived acceptance of the belief aggregate 
by older and younger people. Eighty-four per cent of zon-4, 60 per cent of 
Low-d, and 52 per cent of Up-4 women judged that their mothers’ genera- 
tion would employ such cures more often than their own. The chi square based 
on these proportions (9.72, p < .01), indicates the three groups perceived dif- 
ferent degrees of reduction in folk-medical practices since mothers’ generation. 
Presumably, a sharper decrease in magical healing has occurred in the zoz-4 
community than in American society at large over this time interval; if this is, 
indeed, the case, the differential perceptions reflect realistic differences in 
change. It is, therefore, interesting that no such differences were found among 
the three groups in their estimates of how often teenagers would employ such 
cures; 92 per cent of non-A, 91 per cent of Low-A, and 88 per cent of Up-d 
women felt that younger people would use such cures less often than members 
of their own generation, or would reject such beliefs entirely. This convergence 
of proportions appears to indicate that all the groups studied feel the magical 
child-care practices under discussion will diminish in the next generation of 
mothers; in fact, 60 per cent of non-4, 56 per cent of Low-4, and 64 per cent 
of U5-4 women judged that teenagers would not use such cures at all. 


D. Discussion 


Although much more accepting than both Anglo groups, who rejected the 
folk-medical healing lore unequivocally, the mean agreement of non-A women 
fell very close to neutrality. Individual respondents accepted and rejected spe- 
cific beliefs with greater vigor; this invites caution regarding the actual Zevel 
of acceptance of such cures in the non-4 community. If one had more precise 
means to specify which categories of non-d people hold which convictions, 
manifest agreement might be higher still. Also, although interviewers were 
bilingual (including graduate students of nom-4 parentage), non-A women 
may well have minimized endorsing healing procedures that Anglo-American 
interviewers (or upper-class non-A university students) might view as peasant 
superstitions, Nevertheless, if membership in a higher socioeconomic stratum 
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is taken as evidence of the effective adoption of valued, modal roles, then the 
present results reflect a clear negative relationship between degree of accul- 
turation and acceptance of the magical child-care beliefs. 

The generalization that deviates are pressured to adopt majority views, and 
are ostracized or otherwise rejected if adamantly deviant, has been amply doc- 
umented both by field studies and controlled laboratory experiments (e.g., 1, 
10). In this regard, the reactions of our Up-d women appear very relevant: 
They judged their personal disagreement as greater than their community’s, 
unlike the non-A and Low-4 groups. They further divorced themselves from 
the beliefs by denying congruence between their community and “Мехісап- 
American people,” and between themselves and “Negro people,” in contrast 
again to both other groups. They endowed Mexican-Americans and Negroes 
with belief similarity such that, in context, this union seems an effort by Up-4 
women to separate themselves from both minority groups. Considerable theo- 
retical and practical importance may be attached to problems of cross-cultural 
perception of extreme divergence and its effect upon intergroup relations, as 
well as to tactics that might serve to curtail resultant intergroup alienation. 
Indeed, controlled research recently conducted by Smith, Williams, and Willis 
(12) suggests that belief congruence may be a more crucial factor than race 
in determining intergroup acceptance. 


E. Summary 


Belief in magical child-care procedures was studied in non-Anglo and lower 
and upper class Anglo-American women. The non-A group accepted the main 
cures investigated significantly more than did the Low-4 group which, in turn, 
displayed significantly less rejection of each belief, and their aggregate, than 
did the U$-4 group; thus, not only cultural milieu but also socioeconomic 
level within Anglo-American society affected acceptance of the healing prac- 
tices. The sizeable group differences derived more from the intense disagree- 
ment of Anglo women than from strong agreement with the belief complex 
by the zon-A group. In regard to the cures, the 073-4 group dfferentiated 
themselves from their community and from Negroes, and differentiated their 
community from Mexican-Americans, more than either of the other groups. 
Unlike both other groups, who perceived belief congruence between Negro and 
Mexican-American people, the Low-4 women distinguished sharply between 
these outgroup minorities. Although the non-A group felt magical practices 
were more common in the older generation than did the other women, all 
groups judged that such cures would be used less often, if at all, by the next 


generation of mothers. 
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BACKGROUNDS*? 
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Evetyn P. Mason 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Research on personality characteristics of deprived children has not been 
extensive. What evidence is available usually lumps them together, regardless 
of ethnic background, and suggests ego development characterized by lack of 
confidence and negative self-images (1). One exception to this has been the 
work of Zintz (6) which summarizes differences in the subcultures of south- 
western American Indians and Mexican-Americans and concludes that suc- 
cessful educational innovation with these groups will depend upon adequate 
comprehension of cultural differences, 

Because few adolescents from American Indian and Mexican-American 
backgrounds complete high school in northwest Washington state, a program 
was designed to raise the aspirational level and academic performance of junior 
high students from these backgrounds. Project Catch-Up? attempts to mini- 
mize the cumulative effects of previous academic failure, prejudicial social at- 
titudes, and the all-pervasive results of economic deprivation through a six- 
week summer residence program of academic remediation, facilitation, and 
cultural enrichment (5). 

One major concern which emerged in the initiation of the program in the 
summer of 1966 was the paucity of information about personality characteris- 
tics of the participant groups. Since the California Psychological Inventory 


(CPI) (3) provides measures of a selected number of “folk concepts” judged 
—— 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 16, 1968, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
eared. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press, 
А Caucasian аз it is used in this context refers to those students who could not be 
e$ With either the disadvantaged American Indian or Mexican-American 
,* Project Catch-Up is supported in the main by grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and by Western Washington State College. 
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to be important determiners of positive, socially constructive behavior, it was 
decided to use this instrument to measure participants’ attitudes toward self, 
level of social maturity, and achievement motivation. Scores from true-false 
responses to the 480 statements of the CPI yield 18 scales. These are domi- 
nance, capacity for status, sociability, social presence, self-acceptance, sense of 
well-being, responsibility, socialization, self-control, tolerance, good impres- 
sion, communality, achievement via conformity, achievement via independence, 
intellectual efficiency, psychological mindedness, flexibility, and femininity. 


Statistical analyses of the responses to the CPI by 26 American Indians (13 
girls and 13 boys), 10 Mexican-Americans (five girls and five boys), and 13 
Caucasians (six boys and seven girls) showed the presence of a triple interac- 
tion effect of sex by ethnic group by tests and subsequently revealed interaction 
effects of tests by sex, of tests by ethnic group and of sex by ethnic group across 
the 18 scales. Although the female scores were ordered according to ethnic 
groups with the Mexican the lowest and the Caucasian the highest, the females 
responded in a consistently more negative fashion than did the males. The 
Mexican males had lower social presence than the Caucasian or Indian, but 
they attained significantly higher scores on social responsibility, tolerance, and 
intellectual efficiency (4), Although staff behavioral observations closely par- 
alleled the test measurements (5), it was recognized that for the results to 
have predictive value to other like situat 
Hence, the present study is a replication 
tive reliability of the initial findings. 


ions further validation was necessary. 
of the first study to evaluate the rela- 


B. METHOD 


Again in 1967, from over 200 school referrals, 100 13- and 14-year-olds 
were selected who best met the criteria of teacher judgment of good academic 
potential, achievement below expected ability, evidence of sociocultural depri- 
vation, and no evidence of serious emotional problem. From the 100 selected 
50 were randomly assigned to the Participant group and 50 to a control grouP- 
Of the 50 assigned to the participant group, 47 completed the program. The 
students completing the CPI included 22 American Indians (11 boys and 11 
girls), nine Mexican-Americans (five boys and four girls), and 16 Caucasians 
(eight boys and eight girls). 

Because of the limited verbal facility of the participant group, it was neces- 
sary again to modify the usual administration of the CPI. The test was pre- 
sented in six separate sessions using 20 proctors which provided the necessary 
individual attention for valid completion of the test. 
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C. RESULTS 


Although statistical analysis of the total responses of the 1966 groups to 
the CPI by three factor mixed analyses of variance with one repeated mea- 
sure indicated no significant overall sex effect, no overall ethnic effect, and 
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FIGURE 1 
MEAN STANDARD SCORES ON THE CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY FOR 
AMERICAN INDIAN, CAUCASIAN, AND MEXICAN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


no overall sex by ethnic group interaction (4), the same statistical test (2, 
рр. 61-72) of the total responses of the 1967 groups indicated a significant 
ethnic difference (> < .001). Figure 1 illustrates that the ethnic groups in 
the present Sample were ordered with the Caucasian highest and Indian 
lowest (mean scores for the 18 scales were Caucasian 39.61, Mexican 35.91, 
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and Indian 32.81). In addition to this significant overall ethnic effect, sig- 
nificant differences were found in the present study across the 18 scales (p < 
.001), across scales by sex (р < .05), across scales by ethnic group (p < 


-001), and across scales by sex and ethnic group (№ < .001) ; these differences 
are comparable to those found in the initial study. 
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FIGURE 2 
MEAN STANDARD SCORES ON THE CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY For THE MALE 
AMERICAN INDIAN, CAUCASIAN, AND Mexican JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SrupENTS 
The latter findings indicated that th 
action of sex by ethnic group by tests 


Three two-variable analyses were run, 


€ further analyses of the triple inter- 
done in 1966 warranted replication. 


one for each ethnic group in order to 
determine the sources of sex by test interaction. Then, two more two-variable 


analyses were made, one for each sex, to determine the sources of ethnic groups 
by test interaction (2, pp. 54-61). Again, the mean scores on all the 18 scales 
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differed in all five analyses (5 « .001). Secondly, unlike the first study which 
showed an ethnic difference for females, the significant overall ethnic effect 
was not evidenced when the data were treated by sex. However, significant 
scales by ethnic group interactions ( < .001) were noted for both males 
and females across the 18 scales. 
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MEAN STANDARD SCORES ON THE CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY FOR THE FEMALE 
AMERICAN INDIAN, CAUCASIAN, AND MEXICAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


_ The mean male response by ethnic group illustrated in Figure 2 shows 
significantly more positive responses by the Caucasian with the Mexican and 
Indian males vying for “bucket position.” The relatively higher responses evi- 
denced by the Mexican male in the 1966 sample did not occur in the present 
study. The mean female ethnic group response illustrated by Figure 3 shows 
a preponderance of positive responses for the Mexican and Caucasian with the 
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Indian being significantly lower in her responses (mean scores for the 18 scales 
were Mexican, 36.86; Caucasian, 36.42; and Indian, 31.62). The Mexican 
female altered her order of геѕропѕе to a more positive level in the second 
study, but the overall preponderance of negative responses by females remained 
constant (mean scores for males across the 18 scales in the 1967 study were 
37.26; for females, 34.90). 

The lack of an overall sex difference in the present study in addition to the 
demonstrated ethnic group difference was due to the reversal in response po- 
sition by sex within the Mexicans and Indian groups. Though this reversal 
for both groups was Not statistically significant, the Indian female was rela- 
tively more negative in her response than the Indian male (means were 31.62 | 
and 34.00), while the Mexican female was relatively more positive (means | 
were 36.86 and 34.00). However, a significant sex difference (5 < .05) did 
occur within the Caucasian group (mean for males was 42.81, for females, 
36.42). Attention to Figure 4 indicates that flexibility was the only scale on 
which the Caucasian male was significantly lower than his female counterpart 
—including femininity! 

To isolate more specifically the source of the interaction between the sexes 
and ethnic groups for the various scales, 18 two-variable factorial analyses of 
variance were run. In contrast to the 10 significant differences on eight scales 
found in the first study (4), 17 significant differences to 14 of the CPI scales 
were found. The scales which differentiated significantly in 1967 were dom- 
inance, capacity for Status, sociability, social Presence, feeling of well-being; 
responsibility, socialization, tolerance, good impression, achievement via con- 
formity, achievement via independence, intellectual efficiency, psychological 
mindedness, and flexibility, 

Duncan’s Tange test was used for comparisons of individual mean differ- 
ences (2, pp. 115-117). Nine such comparisons were made on the 14 subtests 
found to discriminate significantly, totalling 126 comparisons. The nine com- 
parisons made, were (a) Indian-Caucasian males, (5) Indian-Mexican males, 
(c) Caucasian-Mexican males, (4) Indian-Caucasian females, (e) Indian- 
Mexican females, (f) Caucasian-Mexican females, (g) Indian males-females, 
(л) Caucasian males-females, and (i) Mexican males-females, 

"Twenty of these 126 comparisons were significant at the .05 level. Of these 
10 were ethnic differences between males, six were ethnic differences between 
females, and four were sex differences within ethnic groups. The scale of tol- 

erance had five significant differences; capacity for status had four; socializa- 
tion, good impression and achievement via conformity had two; and the scales 
of dominance, social presence, responsibility, intellectual efficiency, and flexi- 
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bility had one. No significant differences were found for sociability, achieve- 
ment via independence, and psychological mindedness. 

The five significantly different responses to tolerance were by Indian-Cau- 
casian males, Caucasian-Mexican males, Indian-Caucasian females, Caucasian- 
Mexican females, and Mexican males-females. On this scale the Caucasians 
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had significantly higher responses (mean for females was 36.57 ; males, 36.14), 
the Mexicans were lower with the males being significantly more negative 
than the females (Mexican female mean was 32.40; male mean, 22.40), and 
the Indians were lowest with the females in contrast to the Mexicans being 
more negative than the males (male mean was 26.18; female mean, 21.27). 
р Capacity for status differentiated significantly between the Indian-Cauca- 
sian male, Caucasian. Mexican male, Indian-Caucasian female and Indian- 
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Mexican female. Caucasians were significantly higher than the Indians, with 
males being consistently higher than females within the two groups (Cauca- 
sian male-female means were 40.57 and 30.86; Indian male-female means 
were 26.27 and 20.73). Mexican responses were between the Caucasian-Indian 
extremes but the Mexican male-female response was reversed (mean Mexican 
female was 35.00; mean Mexican male was 28.60). 

On socialization which essentially measures social responsibility the Cauca- 
sian male was significantly higher than the Indian male (means were 44.00 
and 33.18) and the Caucasian male was markedly higher than his female 
counterpart (means were 44.00 and 29.29). Again, the two differences on 
good impression were between the Caucasian-Indian male and Caucasian male- 
female (means were Caucasian male, 47.87 ; Indian male, 36.82; and Cauca- 
sian female, 33.71). The same differences occurred on the scale of achievement 
via conformity (means for Caucasian males, 37.29; Indian males, 26.36; and 
Caucasian females, 20.14). 

The Caucasian female was higher on the scale of dominance than the In- 
dian female (43.70 and 32.82) and showed more social Presence (43.14 and 
33.45). The Caucasian male was significantly higher than the Indian male 
on responsibility (35.71 and 24.00) and scored h 

(39.00 and 32.91). On flexibility the Indian ma 
can male (56.09 and 45.00). 

In summary, then, these last ana 
ethnic differences, the Caucasi 
Mexican. These nine include 


igher on intellectual efficiency 
le was higher than the Mexi- 


lyses indicated that on nine of the 10 male 
an male was higher than either the Indian or 
d the measures of capacity for status, responsi- 
bility, socialization, tolerance, good impression, achievement via conformity, 
and intellectual efficiency. "The one other male ethnic difference was to flexi- 
bility, on which the Indian male was higher than the Mexican. 

On all six female ethnic differences the Caucasian female was higher, "These 
differences included Tesponses to dominance, Capacity for status, social pres- 
ence, and tolerance. "Three of the four Sex differences were within the Cauca- 
sian group, with the male being higher, These included socialization, good 
impression, and achievement via conformity. On tolerance, the one sex differ- 
ence which occurred within the Mexican group, the female had the higher 
score. 


D. Discussion 


One of the purposes of the present Study was to test whether the highly 
significant sex-ethnic group differences in response to the CPI made by the 
1966 Catch-Up participants would occur when the same measures were ob- 
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tained from a comparable group of adolescents participating in the 1967 pro- 
gram. In general, the present findings supported the previous evidence of a 
generalized more negative attitude of personal worth reported by the female 
participants. However, the previous evidence that the Mexican male responded 
more positively than the Caucasian or Indian to the scales of social responsi- 
bility, tolerance, and intellectual efficiency was not supported. In fact, in the 
present study it was the Caucasian male who showed the greatest social ma- 
turity, tolerance, and personal confidence in his intellectual efficiency. 

Of further significance was the evidence in the present study of an overall 
ethnic difference in response to the CPI ordered with the Caucasian high and 
the Indian low; this difference did not occur in the first study. The ordering 
of ethnic groups resulted from a reversal in direction of response by the Mexi- 
can-American. The Mexican male was more negative in his response in the 
second study and the female was relatively more positive. It was hypothesized 
initially that the significant strengths evidenced by the Mexican males (and 
contrasting negative responses by the Mexican females) were related to a 
strong patriarchal family organization. An alternative hypothesis suggested 
by the present inconsistent results would be that if advantages do accrue, on 
occasion, to the Mexican as a result of his better family integration, these ad- 
vantages may be minimized in face to face encounters with prejudice. No clear 
evidence is available at the present time, however, to support either assumption. 

The continuing evidence of more negative, poorly motivated, nonconform- 
ing attitudes on the part of the females was of importance in light of the na- 
tionally recognized higher expected high school dropout rate for males. These 
results lend support to the previous hypothesis that the girl from a deprived 
background is facing particular problems. Noticeable with reference to this 
was the significant male-female response within the Caucasian group. The one 
scale on which the Caucasian female scored higher than the male was flexibil- 
ity. Although flexibility measures adaptability of thinking and a behavioral 
preference for change, Gough (3) has noted that in some situations it is also 
an indication of rebelliousness. Some support for the latter interpretation was 
found in noting that the Caucasian females were even lower than the males 
on femininity. Further, it was of interest to note that the one scale on which 
the Indian male received a higher score than the Caucasian or Mexican was 
flexibility. Staff behavioral evaluations of the second participant group noted 
Considerable rebelliousness in the participants in general, but particularly the 
Caucasian females and Indian males. These behavioral observations provide 
some further construct validation for the CPI measure. 

Of some interest to social theory was the consistent evidence of a sex by eth- 
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nic group interaction to the measure of tolerance, In both samples a significant 
relationship existed between negative overall responses to the CPI and low 


* 


E. Summary 


A cross-validation study of the responses of American Indian, Mexican, and 
Caucasian adolescents to the California Psychological Inventory showed an 
overall significant ethnic difference, ordered with Caucasian highest and In- 
dian lowest. This ordering did not occur in the first study and resulted from 
the more negative response of the Mexican male and more Positive response of 
the Mexican female in the second study. The evidence of a generalized more 
negative response by females regardless of ethnic background was validated, 
however. Of greatest significance was the consistent, all 
responses of both male and female American Indians, 
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COIN SIZE IN TWO EAST AFRICAN SOCIETIES*? 
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RozznT L. Munroz, Ruru Н. Мохкоє, амр Ковевт E. DANIELS 


А. INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies in recent years have treated the general hypothesis 
that perception is affected by behavioral variables (1, 2, 3, 4, 7,18: 11; 19); 
The reference study in this area is Bruner and Goodman's (1) demonstration 
of a difference between "rich" children and "poor" children in the estimation 
of coin sizes. Poor children, in overestimating the size of coins more than rich 
children, were inferred to be “accentuating” the coins because of their stronger 
needs, Subsequent work has tended consistently to yield at least partial confir- 
mation of the original findings. 

The present study was designed to explore briefly the validity of the Bruner- 
Goodman findings in a non-Western setting. The two societies under consider- 
ation, the Kipsigis and the Logoli, are located in western Kenya within 100 
miles of each other, occupy roughly similar terrain, carry on both agriculture 
and cattle-herding, and have patrilineal descent and inheritance patterns. Both 
societies have been exposed to Western culture since the colonization of East 
Africa in the late nineteenth century, so that in certain respects they are less 
than ideal representatives of the non-Western world. Nonetheless, many basic 
indigenous patterns remain, and some of these may be used in defining “rich- 
ness-poorness," or socioeconomic status. The Kipsigis and Logoli distinguish 
among individuals according to status although neither has a well-defined class 

.System. In both societies, the great majority of persons live in thatch-roof 
——— 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 11, 
1968, апа given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. 
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houses, possess little or no personal money-savings, have attended only a few 
grades of school (if any), and exhibit much the same behavioral patterns as 
their neighbors. Status distinctions, which are based on traditional values, 
differ between the two tribes, being derived primarily from cattle ownership 
in the case of the Kipsigis and land ownership in the case of the Logoli. 

'The Kalenjin-speaking Kipsigis are among those tribes representing the 
well-known East African cattle complex, a set of customs which emphasizes 
cattle in many aspects of culture. Not only do cattle have economic and social 
importance—for example, a source of food and the basis for the marriage bride- 
price—but they also usually have strong symbolic significance, both in ritual 
and as a determinant of a man's social standing (6). Among the Kipsigis, as 
the ethnographer Peristiany puts it, possession of cattle “. . . does not only in- 
crease the material wealth of a man, but also enhances his social position...” 

(10, p. 150). Such is the saliency of cattle that a man could probably give the 
life history of every cow in his community, and an owner may be called by the 
name of a particularly esteemed bull or ox in his herd. In discussions, a man 
who has many cattle is listened to with respect. At drinking parties, it is the 
man with many cattle who may express himself arrogantly and, if strongly dis- 
agreed with, he may disrupt the party by enunciating the status principle ex- 
plicitly, saying to his fellow, “Ве quiet, you have few cattle." 

The Logoli belong to the East African Bantu-speaking peoples. Although 
the Bantu share to some extent in the generally strong import: 
cattle by almost all groups in the area, they tend to emph 
As Edgerton found for the Kamba and Hehe, “. . . the Bantu value system is 
focused upon land rather than сае...” (5, p. 443). The same is true among 
the Logoli. Wagner says of the Bantu Kavirondo, of whom the Logoli form a 
part: ".. . the tilling of the soil is the most important economic activity pursued 
by the Bantu Kavirondo, now as well as in pre-European days. Their whole 
life centres round their garden-work and in the very densely populated 
southern part of the District (where the Logoli live) practically the whole 
countryside is under cultivation” (14, p. 19). The population pressures are 
felt so severely that a Logoli informant once told us: “Land disputes here are 
a matter of life and death.” 

Further evidence for the central position of land among the Logoli was ob- 
tained during an interview in connection with the present study. 
adult males were asked what they would prefer to do if given 
money. The four options given them were: build a permanent house; buy а 
large number of cattle; use the money for trading; buy a large plot of land. 
Seventeen of the 22 ranked the buying of land as their first choice, 


ance attached to 
asize land even more. 


Twenty-two 
a large sum of 
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Exposure of the Kiet and Logoli to Western culture has resulted in one 
change advantageous to the present study. For the dependent variable, it is 
possible to use estimation of coin size, as did Bruner and Goodman, because 
children in both societies are familiar with the uses and meaning of money. 
Males working away on wage labor usually send some part of their earnings 
home; small food surpluses are sold at the local markets; items in daily use, 
such as matches, tea, and sugar, are purchased at local shops; and school fees 
ате paid in cash. During the actual testing session, this assumption that children 
would be familiar with coins was checked. All children tested were able to 
identify an East African shilling when it was shown to them? 

With a view toward incorporating the information presented above, the hy- 
pothesis that a child's coin-size estimation is affected by socioeconomic position 
сап now be reformulated to include the specific status markers used in the soci- 
ety. The expectation was that the estimate of coin size by Kipsigis children 
would be inversely related to the number of cattle owned by their fathers, and 
that the estimate of coin size by Logoli children would be inversely related to 
the size of land holdings of their fathers. In line with Bruner and Goodman's 
findings, it was also expected that in both societies a coin, because of its value, 
would be estimated as larger than a cardboard disc of the same objective size. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The samples were comprised of 44 children (27 males, 17 females) from 21 
Kipsigis homesteads, and 36 children (18 males, 18 females) from 23 Logoli 
homesteads. All had resided in their current homesteads for more than half 
their lives, 

The samples were drawn from two intensively studied communities. There- 
fore, in many cases two or more children from a single homestead were tested. 
The inclusion of all children tested, as individual cases, would have led to the 
Same independent-variable score (father’s status) for several individuals. In 
order to use all data, children of the same homestead were included in an av- 
erage homestead score, Although this resulted in fewer cases, a more reliable 
homestead score was probably achieved. All results reported below are based 


on thi: 
à this averaged homestead score. 


2 H 
shilling у Кепуа shilling, of the same diameter and thickness as the East African 
шина А Put into circulation in mid-1967. The East African shilling remained ja 
ready had. At the time of the introduction of the new shilling, the Logoli testing al- 

esp п Completed and the Kipsigis testing was under way. Relatively few of 
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Ages of the children ranged from seven to 13 years, The ages are based on 
parental estimates checked through genealogical d 
correct within a year or so. Age and years of scho 
relationship to estimates of coin size. Sex of child s 
ation: viz., among the Logoli when a real shillin 
fore the estimate, females estima 


(t= 2.39, 5 < .05). 


ata; they may be assumed 
oling showed no significant 
howed one significant associ- 
g was shown to the child be- 
ted the shilling to be larger than did males 


2. Procedure: Independent Variable 

Socioeconomic status is defin 
erty held on the homestead by 
erty" is construed to mean ca 


an the exact numbers of cattle 
owned by the fathers. In any case, the details of lending arrangements among 
n to the children tested, There was no 
count of cattle for the Logoli, who gave 
а census-taking, 

mong the Logoli through census work 
plots had been measured on the ground, 
asure other plots according to scale, A 
plots on hillsides. Distortion of scale at 
lem because the sample homesteads were 
located at the approximate center of the photographed area. For the Kipsigis, 
land measurement was not needed because the homesteads in the s 
all of approximately 30 acres, having been part of a government 
scheme in which all owners had been given the same size farm plo 


ample were 
resettlement 
t. 


3. Procedure: Dependent Variable 


The experimental sessions with the children were conducted in the home of 
the investigator (Logoli) or the homes or yards of the children (Kipsigis). All 
sample members had had experience with similar standardized tasks previously 
introduced by the investigators. Two female African university students, each 
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of whom spoke the language of her sample children, conducted the experimen- 
tal sessions. 

'The standards used for size estimation were an East African shilling and 
three cardboard discs (with a thickness of almost one millimeter) painted a 
metallic silver. Response choice was limited to one of an array of 11 circles, 
drawn at four centimeter intervals on a sheet of paper. The circles, arranged 
in left-to-right order of increasing size, ranged from 7/16 to 1-11/16 inches in 
diameter, with approximately equal diameter increments between each circle 
and the next larger. As the drawings were made in the field, errors of produc- 
tion were relatively profuse; all of the circles had one or more slightly flattened 
portions, and exact specifications were not achieved. Judgments were recorded 
by the experimenters according to array position, with position 1 designating 
the smallest circle and 11 designating the largest. Actual shilling size is repre- 
sented by circle 6 (1-1/16 inches in diameter). 

The standard was placed next to the array of circles, in front of the child. 
The standard was removed prior to the child's actual choice of matching-size 
circle. For all judgments, the child was asked to indicate to the E the circle of 
the same size as the standard just shown. No explanation or comment concern- 
ing the task was made by the Ё to the child. Order of presentation of the stan- 
dards, for all subjects, follows: (а) Disc 1. Actual size: array-circle 3. (^) 
Shilling from memory (no standard shown). Actual size: array-circle 6. (с) 
Disc 2. Actual size: array-circle 9. (4) Shilling (standard shown). Actual 
size: array-circle 6. (e) Disc 3. Actual size: array-circle 6. 


C. RESULTS 


In both societies, the distribution of scores for the independent variable is 
skewed by the presence of cases in which the S’s father has no cows or land on 
the homestead, "Therefore, the relationships between culturally valued property 
and the coin- and disc-size estimates have been computed with a rank statistic, 
Spearman's rho. One-tailed tests of significance have been used for the hypothe- 
sized relationships: i.e., cows and shilling-size estimates for the Kipsigis, land 
ind shilling-size estimates for the Logoli. 

1. Kipsigis 
and AE Jargest number of cattle housed on any one Kipsigis homestead was 3 
fat Smallest number 13. There was one homestead in which the father’s 
ather owned and controlled the cattle (with the possible exception of a few; 


ы information not ascertainable), and one homestead in which the father 
and mother were Separated, the mother having returned to her natal home 
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with her children, so that their father, living and belonging elsewhere, held no 
cattle on the homestead. When the homesteads were ranked from top to bottom 
for "culturally valued property" (cattle) held by father on the homestead, 
these two cases were assigned the bottom rank. 

A significant negative relationship (rho = —.44, р < .05) obtained be- 
tween number of father's cattle and estimates of shilling size from memory. 
The fewer the number of cattle, the larger the coin was judged to be. For the 
second condition, estimate of coin size after seeing a shilling, the relationship 
was not significant, and was actually in the wrong direction (rho = ++.26). 


2. Logoli 


For the Logoli, on the question of land ownership, the largest plot among 
the homesteads was greater than seven acres, and the smallest well under a 
single acre. There was one homestead in which the father’s father still owned 
and controlled the land; two homesteads in which the father’s mother held the 
land in trust; and five homesteads in which the children were living at the 
mother’s natal home, so that the father lived elsewhere and held no land on 
the homestead. When the homesteads were ranked from top to bottom for 
“culturally valued property” (land) held by father on the homestead, these 
eight cases were jointly assigned the bottom rank. 

As with the Kipsigis, the Logoli valued-property score was significantly re- 
lated (rho = —.49, p < .02) to estimates of the shilling from memory. Un- 
like the Kipsigis, however, the second condition, estimate of coin size after ѕес- 
ing a shilling, proved also to be significantly related to valued property (rho = 


—.43, р < .05). For both conditions among the Logoli, the less land held, the 
larger the coin was judged to be. 


3. Tribal Comparison 


'The estimates of coin size by the Logoli children tended to be somewhat 
larger than those by the Kipsigis children. 'The Logoli mean for shilling-mem- 
ory was 5.89 vs. 5.52 for the Kipsigis (z = 1.16, № < .25, Mann-Whitney U 
test, two-tailed), and the shown-shilling Logoli mean was 6.13 vs. 5.60 for the 
Kipsigis (х = 1.65, р < .10, Mann-Whitney U test, two-tailed). The ten- 
dency for the Logoli estimates to be somewhat larger might be related to the 
fact that the valued land, which has been scarce for a long time, is being in- 
herited in ever smaller parcels. For the Kipsigis, on the other hand, no com- 
parable problem exists with cattle, at least not yet on such a scale, 


Since land and cattle both have some value in the two societies, the question 
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may be asked as to whether the Kipsigis-cattle relationship and the Logoli- 
land relationship might be artifacts. Could the culturally valued properties be 
switched without harm to the relationships? It is not possible to test directly 
the effect of land holdings on shilling estimates for the Kipsigis because all 
homesteads are of the same 30-acre size. But an indirect test may be made by 
caleulating how much land each individual in the homestead would have if 
the 30 acres were to be divided equally among the residents of the homestead. 
If this were done, the individuals living on homesteads with few residents 
would have a higher acreage per person, and conceivably a higher status, than 
individuals living on homesteads with many residents. When the homesteads 
are ranked in this way, no relationship of significance emerges. The rank-order 
correlation between land per individual and the coin-size estimate from mem- 
ory is —.09. The rho for individual land and coin-estimate after showing the 
shilling is —.10. 

For the Logoli, the same rules were used to establish cattle ownership as had 
been applied to the Kipsigis. The major difference between the cultures is a 
sheer numerical discrepancy. Whereas the smallest number of cattle on any 
Kipsigis homestead was 13, the larges? number of cattle among the Logoli was 
five. When the shilling-size estimates are compared to number of cattle owned 
by father, a pair of nonsignificant but fairly strong trends emerge. The rank- 
order correlation between father’s cattle and coin-estimate from memory is 
—.28 and that between father’s cattle and coin-estimate after showing the 
shilling is —.30. Neither of these relationships is as strong as those found for 
shilling-size estimates and land ownership. Probably the explanation for the 
trend is that large land owners tend to own more cattle and that cattle do have 
value to the Logoli; bride price is still paid today with cattle and money, and 
the milk of the cow is a source of food. But the value emphasis on cattle does 
not begin to rival that on land, and this, together with the very small grazing 
land available as a result of farming pressures, would lead one to expect pre- 
cisely what we have seen: i.e., a stronger relationship of shilling estimates to 


land size than to number of cattle. 
4. Coins and Discs 


The expectation that a coin would be judged as larger than a disc of the 
Same diameter was upheld: (a) The estimate of shilling size from memory 
Was significantly larger than the estimate of disc size for both tribes (Kipsigis, 
® < .025; Logoli, р < .025; Wilcoxon signed-ranks test). (b) The estimate 
of shilling size after being shown a shilling also was significantly larger than 
the estimate of disc size in both tribes (Kipsigis, ^ < .05; Logoli, р < .01; 
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Wilcoxon signed-ranks test). It is possible that the disc-shilling difference was 
due to the nonmetallic character and less shiny appearance of the discs (11, 
15), although use of the metallic silver paint was designed to reduce this kind 
of effect. 

Does status affect only coin-size estimates or can it affect all estimates? The 
valued-property scores were not significantly correlated with the discs in either 
society. For the Kipsigis, the rho's between father's cattle and discs 1, 2, and 3 
were —.12, —.10, and — 23, respectively. For the Logoli, the comparable 
rho's between father's land and discs were +.15, —.02, and —.13. The evi- 
dence indicates, then, that status and status-deprivation do not affect size esti- 
mations of the neutral objects chosen for use in this study. 


D. Discussion 


The findings have been generally in support of the hypotheses, The shilling 
Was estimated to be significantly larger than a disc of the same size. The esti- 
mates of shilling size from memory were significantly related to valued prop- 
erty in both societies. One unexpected result appeared: i.e., Logoli females, 
after being shown a shilling, judged it as larger than did males. This seems 
reasonable because females (no matter what their father’s status) have lower 
status than males, but such a result did not appear for the other Logoli esti- 
mate or for the Kipsigis, in whose culture females occupy a similarly low status 
vis-a-vis males, The finding tends to becloud the relationship found for land 
size and shown-shilling estimates among the Logoli. And since, in addition, 
there was no relationship between shown-shilling and cattle ownership for the 
Kipsigis, the overall evidence is doubtful for a status effect when the subject 
is shown the shilling just prior to making the estimate. As the results were 
stronger and clearer when the subject was judging solely from memory, some 
small support is indicated for Saugstad and Schioldborg’s (12) contention that 
the value-size findings reflect the operation of "imaginary" rather than percep- 
tual processes. 

The Kipsigis findings are less strong than those for the Logoli. A number 
of factors may have contributed to this. First, the cattle estimates were in- 
accurate to the extent that some unascertainable number counted in the fields 
belonged not to the homestead but to a friend or kinsman of the homestead. 
Second, unlike the Logoli case, in which the land plot had been a constant 
size through most of the child’s life, the number of cattle on a Kipsigis home- 
stead fluctuates, and the child is exposed to a less stable status determinant. 
Third, despite Kipsigis manifestation of the elements of the cattle complex, 
they have always, since before earliest European contact, mixed agriculture 
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With their herding interests. "They say that from the day they discovered ag- 
riculture, “. . . we have become a stronger and a better people than any of our 
neighbours" (10, p. 127). Probably, then, cattle alone are not as strong a 
Status determinant as might be the case with a purely pastoral people. For all 
these reasons, the use of a head count of cattle at a single moment in time was 
unlikely to give more than an approximate guide to social standing. 

It is interesting that the mean estimates of shilling size, which varied be- 
tween 5.52 and 6.13, were not significantly different from the true size (ar- 
ray-circle 6). The reasons for this are not clear, but it is possible that money, 
though more “accentuated” than a disc in these societies, is not highly over- 
valued because the Kipsigis and Logoli operate only peripherally within the 
framework of a market economy. Adult males often send some money home 
while working away; females may sell produce from their gardens. However, 
money does not take on the same critical importance as in Western society be- 
Cause the 20 to 30 shillings (three to four dollars) per month thus available 
is not sufficient to alter a subsistence-level economy. Although some food is 
bought, the great bulk of it is produced and consumed at home. Money is not 
indispensable, and this fact might account for the failure of the sample chil- 
dren to overvalue it beyond true size. 


E. Summary 


The value-size hypothesis was investigated among Kipsigis and Logoli chil- 
dren in East Africa. Using for response-choices 11 drawn circles of increasing 
diameter, Ss were asked to estimate the size of an East African shilling from 
memory; of a shilling after briefly being shown a real shilling; and of three 
cardboard discs, one the same diameter as a shilling. The following predic- 
tions were made: (a) the estimates of shilling size would be larger than those 
for the cardboard disc of the same diameter; (b) the shilling-size estimates of 
Kipsigis children, because of a cultural emphasis on cattle holdings in the de- 
termination of social status, would be inversely related to the number of cat- 
tle owned by their fathers; (c) analogously, estimates of the land-valuing 

ogoli would be inversely related to the amount of land owned by Ss’ fathers, 

he coin-disc prediction was upheld for both shilling-size estimates. The Kip- 
sigis prediction was upheld for the estimate of shilling size from memory. The 
Logoli prediction was upheld for both estimates of shilling size, but the va- 
lidity of the shown-shilling finding was made dubious by a sex difference (fe- 
males > males). The size estimates of the three discs were unrelated to the 
independent-variable scores, indicating that social status was not effecting a 
generalized size-estimation increment. When the social-status determinants 
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were reversed: i.c., land considered as the independent variable for the Kip- 
sigis and cattle for the Logoli, no significant relationship emerged. 


The overall evidence thus supported the findings originally reported by 
Bruner and Goodman, but indicated th 


at cultural differences in status deter- 
mination were important factors. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Previous research on classificatory behavior has shown that younger chil- 
dren tend to judge objects as equivalent on the basis of striking, but often 
incidental, perceptual properties—e.g., color—whereas older children are more 
apt to detect common attributes which are superordinate to their exemplars: 
eg., function. This age-trend has led some students of child development to 
Speak of stages in conceptual behavior (e.g., 3, 6). 

Inhelder and Piaget (6) speak of a three-stage development of equivalence 
conceptualization. They imply that these three stages are universal, and that 
they depend on maturation for their unfolding. 

Bruner, Olver, and Greenfield (3) question whether the development of 
Concepts of equivalence follows a universal pattern. On the basis of cross- 
cultural data, they suggest that certain cultural factors may affect the termi- 
Nation point of equivalence concept development, with some people never even 
reaching Piaget's third stage. 

It is likely, in addition, that in any society the behaviors involved in equiv- 

Ü alence grouping are learned, and do not "emerge" merely as a result of matu- 

J ration. Certain kinds of grouping may be more easily learned by older children, 

1 either as a result of maturation, of experiences correlated with age, or both, 
Ji Another possibility is that all children can equally easily learn any feasible 
kind of equivalence grouping, but if left merely to interact with their own 
culturally-influenced environment, they succeed in learning particular ways 
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earlier than others. In either case, they would be apt to display a dimensional 
preference when confronted with a free-sort task. 


"This paper presents the results o£ an experiment in which Gandan $$ were 
given the opportunity to learn to use two differe: 
ing, one based on color, the other based on function. Because the study was 
designed as an experiment in learning, rather than a free-response sorting task, 
it reveals what the Ss can do, rather than what they are most likely to do, 


when confronted with a Particular set of stimuli at a particular stage in their 
lives. 


A number of studies of equivalence 
Africa. In two of these, children performed free-sort tasks in which the two 
dimensions that could be employed for equivalence grouping were both ex- 
ternal, physical attributes of the stimuli, color, and form. Suchman (10) had 
children in Zaria, Nigeria, between the ages of three and 15 years, perform 
three sorting tasks, and found a preference throughout this age range for 
color over form as the basis for sorting. No age trends were found. Serpell 
(9) employed a sample of children in Primary Grade 2 in Zambia, and an- 
other sample matched for age, sex, and socioeconomic level, but who were 
unschooled. He, too, found a preference for color over form, and no signifi- 


and unschooled groups. Together, these 


nt rules of equivalence group- 


-grouping have been done elsewhere in 


Price-Williams presented Tiv (Nigerian) 
involving Sorting and classifying models of 
found that children, whether schooled or not, followed the developmental 
trends attributed to Piaget by Berlyne (1 ), although they reached the various 


stages at later ages than the Swiss children whom Piaget had studied. Green- 
field (5) found, in h 


dren in Senegal 


" 
y age sampled; whereas with school 


—— 00 5 | Ol, 


—— 
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likely to be chosen as the basis for sorting than form; and, in the two studies 
where function was a possible basis for sorting, it was least often used. In the 
three studies in which age trends were a possibility, they were found only in 
two. In sum, the results of these studies are ambiguous, except for the finding 
of a strong preference for sorting by color. Accordingly, the authors framed 
a series of questions suggested by these four studies, which influenced the de- 
sign of their own research: 

1. Is it generally easier for children to learn to sort by color (complexive- 
perceptual) than it is to learn to sort by function (superordinate-functional) ? 
If one accepts the results of previous studies as showing that color is preferred 
over form and function in free-sorting tasks, one must still ask whether com- 
parable results would occur in a learning task. 

2. Is the ease of learning either of two types of groupings related to age? 
Of most interest here is a possible interaction between task and age; for exam- 
ple, one task could be more easily learned than the other at a particular age 
and then that difference might be diminished, eliminated, or reversed at higher 
ages. 

3. Is schooling a factor in this kind of cognitive process? Again, of 
most interest is a possible interaction with tasks. 

4. If schooling is found to be a factor in the performance of children, will 
performance by adults on the same tasks show comparable effects? 

5. How does the discriminability along a particular stimulus dimension 
affect the relative ease of learning to sort on the basis of that dimension? This 
question was prompted by another finding of Serpell: viz., that the greater 
the difference between colors of choice objects, the more his subjects sorted by 
color. If, in the present study, superior performance on one task was found 
to hold over more than one set of stimuli, with the sets varying in discrim- 
inability among the individual exemplars, any cross-dimensional difference 
could not be due solely to differential discriminability. 


В. Pitot RESEARCH 


The primary purpose of the pilot research was to select materials that would 
be appropriately identified and meaningfully sorted by our subjects who were 
children living in a mostly rural district of Uganda which contained one large 
urban center, A second purpose was to determine the likelihood of finding the 
same kind of preference for color—as a basis for equivalence grouping—in this 
part of Uganda that had been found elsewhere in Africa, 

The materials that were tried in the pilot studies included textbook illustra- 
tions, real objects, and an artist’s interpretation of these objects, one set in 
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color and another in black and white. Children in nursery school, children in 
Primary Grades 1 through 7 (P7 is the final grade of primary school in 
Uganda), and unschooled children of comparable ages were included in these 
pilot studies. A free-sort task was employed throughout the pilot studies, to 
permit comparison with previously published African research. 

The first pilot study was designed to determine free-sort preferences among 
children ranging in age from four to 15 years, with 40 pictures of objects, 
sortable by color or by function, that had been extracted from commonly used 
primary school textbooks. It was found that children in the early primary 
grades, and unschooled children of all ages, chose overwhelmingly to sort them 
by color. Beginning at the P3 level, many were grouped by a kind of func- 
tional association basis: objects which are typically used together were seen as 
“alike.” The stated reasons for the latter grouping included such responses as 
“You use a pencil to write in a book,” and “You sit on a chair when you work 
at a table,” etc. The task was too difficult for nursery school children, who 
responded by piling all the pictures together in the order in which they had 
been spread out before them by the experimenter, 

Since some of the pictures were not recognized by all of the children, 
decided to use real objects in the next pilot study. 
there were equal possibilities for grouping by color, 
apple, pawpaw, sweater, hat, button, banana, 
soap, tomato, bottle, cup, 
schooled children grouped a 


color, even when functiona 
children, 


it was 

Sixteen objects in which 
form, and function (pine- 
lantern, book, pencil, matches, 
and umbrella) were employed. With these, un- 
Imost exclusively by color, and did not change from 
1 possibilities were shown to them. Among schooled 
the number of color responses was even greater for objects than it 
had been in the previous study with pictures. This last finding may have been 
due to the fact that the colors of the objects were more distinctive than the 
colors of the pictured objects, and thus color may have appeared to be a more 
obvious basis for sorting. 

In the next pilot study, two sets of pictures representing the objects used 
in the previous study were employed. One set was multicolored, and the other 
was black and white. All children in this study saw both sets, with the order 
of presentation of the two sets varied randomly. Their responses depended on 
sequence, All Ss shown the colored pictures first chose color as the basis for 
sorting both sets. If black-and-white pictures were shown first, they were most 
often grouped by form, with some, but not all, children switching to a color 
sort on the colored set. The younger children who had the black-and-white to 
colored sequence grouped the second set exclusively by color, after having re- 
ported that they could see no way of sorting the black-and-white sketches; 
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whereas the older children mostly made functional-association groupings for 
both sets. 

These pilot studies clearly indicated a general preference for color as the 
basis for a free sort, particularly for younger and unschooled children. They 
could also easily express verbally why they had sorted when they sorted by 
color; whereas, when they did choose an alternative basis for grouping, they 
had great difficulty expressing its rationale. The pilot work thus supported the 
results of the other cross-cultural studies reviewed above, but left unanswered 
the question of possible differences in ease of learning or discovering various 
bases of equivalence grouping. This was the focus of the main experiment. 


C. THE MAIN EXPERIMENT 
1. Subjects 


A total of 302 Luganda-speaking children served as subjects. Luganda is 
the mother tongue spoken by the Ganda people, one of the largest Intra- 
Lacustrine Bantu groups who make up part of the population of Uganda. 
Most Ganda live under rural circumstances, as is typical of all East African 
peoples, but many live in close proximity to a large, cosmopolitan city, Kam- 
pala, the capital of Uganda. Some amenities of modern life are available to 
those in touch with Kampala, but there is a wide variety of ways of life to be 
found, with variations best thought of as falling along a rural-urban con- 
tinuum. 

For this reason, the authors sampled along that continuum. One group of 
90 subjects were school children enrolled in a primary school located in the 
center of Kampala. Many of their parents live and work in the city. A second 
group of 90 subjects were school children in a primary school located 12 miles 
from Kampala, on an important, paved road. While the area in which this 
school is located is predominantly rural, the majority of the fathers of the 
children in this group commute daily to Kampala, where they are employed 
in a variety of jobs. A third group of 90 subjects were enrolled in a primary 
school located 55 miles from Kampala, and 15 miles off the nearest paved road. 
There is no bus service from this location, but one privately-owned taxi covers 
the 15 miles to the main road, where a bus connection to Kampala can be made 
once a day. Practically all of the parents of children in this group work their 
own farms or are paid laborers on a nearby tea plantation. 

In each of the three schoolgoing groups, 30 children were selected from each 
of three grades, Primaries 1, 3, and 5. Thus, a total of nine schoolgoing groups 
spanning three grades in school, and three degrees of urbanization was ob- 
tained, 
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In addition to the 270 schoolgoing children, two groups of 16 nonschool- 
going children were also utilized. One group of 16 had never attended school 
and the other group of 16 had between one and three years of school, but none 
had attended school during the past three years. Both of these groups of chil- 
dren live in the rural area, 55 miles from Kampala. In Table 1 are presented 
the ages (range, median, and mean) of the 11 groups of subjects. There is 
considerable overlap in age across the various grades, so that grade in school 
and age are less highly correlated than would be the case in American or Eu- 


ТАВГЕ 1 
AGE IN YEARS OF CHILDREN IN MAIN EXPERIMENT? 
Schoolgoing Nonschoolgoing 
Grades Urban Semiurban Rural Rural 
PL 
Mean 6.5 7.0 73 
Median 6.5 6.6 6.8 
Range 5-8 5-9 6-11 
P3 
Mean 9.0 8.4 10.3 
Median 9.1 8.3 10.2 
Range 7-10 7-11 8-14 
P5 
Mean 113 11.3 124 
Median 10.9 11. 12.2 
Range 10-13 9-14 10-16 
None 
Mean 
Median 121 
Капде 9-18 
1-3 
Mean 12.9 
Median 124 
Range 9-17 
а In each of the nine schoolgoing groups, № = 30. In each of the nonschoolgoing 
groups, N — 16. 


ropean schools. Still, mean and median ages do increase with increasing grade 
in school. The unschooled children are older on the average than the children 
in Grade 5, and the former span a large total range of ages. Finally, the rural 
school children tend to be older than their grade peers in the urban and semi- 
urban schools, with the exception of those in Primary 1. 


2. Materials 


Twenty sets of four pictured objects each were prepared. In each set, two 
objects were of the same color, and one was functionally related to a third ob- 
ject in the set. For example, one set included two blue objects, with the other 
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two differing in color from them and from each other. At the same time, the 
set included two containers, plus two quite unrelated objects, such as a book 
and a hat. In the set, one of the objects which shared a color with another ob- 
ject also shared a function with a third object. Thus, in each set there was one 
object which shared neither color nor function with any other. The four stim- 
uli within the 20 sets were arranged so that objects in every position would 
equally often be involved in a match, whether the match be made on the basis 
of color or function. Set 1 consisted of a blue cup, and a blue book, plus a bot- 
tle and a clock of different colors. Set 2 was comprised of matches, a hat, a 
banana and a dress, with the banana and dress sharing the color green. The 
matching colors included blue, green, yellow, red, orange, brown, and grey, 
and the shared functions included container, clothing, transportation, domestic 
animals, food, shelter, and light. The order of presentation of the sets, and 
hence of the characteristics which could serve as signs of equivalence, was ran- 
domly determined, and then fixed for the entire experiment. 


3. Tasks 


The basic task of the subjects with these materials was to find two objects 
in each set that were “alike.” There are, obviously, two variations of this task, 
one in which objects are alike because they are the same color, and another in 
which they are functionally related. All subjects were confronted with both 
variations. "The tasks were learning tasks or, somewhat more accurately, con- 
cept-discovery tasks. Half the subjects had to discover color as the basis for 
alikeness first and, then, on a second run through the 20 sets of pictures, had 
to discover function as the like characteristic. The other half of the subjects 
performed the two tasks in the reverse order. Assignment to the two sequences 


was randomly determined. 


4. Procedure 


Each child was told that he was going to be shown sets of four pictures, and 
that he was to find two of them that were alike. As each set of four was spread 
Out before him, he was first asked to name each pictured object and then he 
was told “Put together two which are alike." (Londa mu bibiri bifaanagana.) 
He could respond either by piling two together, or merely by pointing, or ver- 
bally indicating his choices. A child assigned to the color-function sequence 
for the first 20 trials was told that he was correct (reinforced) if he selected 
two objects of the same color. During the next 20 trials, he was told that he 
Was correct whenever he selected two functionally related objects. This was 
reversed for Ss in the other sequence. Whenever a child was wrong, he was 
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told so; and whenever he selected one but not the other correct picture, he was 
told which one was correct, and was given a second opportunity to find the one 
that matched it. He was again told whether or not he was correct. In calculat- 
ing results, only correct first attempts were scored as correct trials. 


Children either completed 20 trials with one or the other matching rule in 
effect before beginning the second 20 trials, or they moved to the second task 
after the first 15 trials, if they had reached the arbitrary criterion of four suc- 
cessive correct trials before or by Trial 15. A few children, who had failed to 
reach criterion by Trial 20 but who had been correct on Trials 19 and 20, 
were allowed two additional trials, thus giving them an opportunity to reach 
criterion by Trial 22. 

After reaching the end of Task 1, the experimenter commented, “You have 
done very well. Now, I am going to show you the same pictures again, and 
this time we want you to put them together in another way." (Kaakati, londa 
mu bibiri bifaanagana mu engeri endala.) Then, the child began Task 2, with 
the same pictures and the same procedure, except that he was henceforth rein- 
forced for sorting on the basis of function if he had previously been reinforced 
for color sorts, and vice versa. If on the first trial in Task 2, he employed the 
same rule he had used during T'ask 1, he was reminded that he was to find 

two that are alike in another way.” No further reminders were given, and 


from the second trial onward, the procedure was identical to that used for 
Task 1. 


All Ss were run individually in a laboratory set up in the back compartment 
of a long-wheel-base Landrover. As they entered, they were greeted in Lu- 
ganda by the experimenter and her interpreter-assistant. "The experimenter 
asked for name, age, father's occupation, and mother's occupation. 'The assis- 
tant asked for home village, length of school attendance, and whether any 
grades had been repeated. She then explained the task, in Luganda, saying, 
“We will show you some pictures, four at a time. Please tell us the names of 
the objects in the pictures, and we will tell you if you are correct or not.” The 
experiment began with the exposure of the first set of four pictures. The ex- 
perimenter recorded the responses and indicated whether they were correct or 
not. 


In the case of school children, subjects were selected from alphabetized class- 
lists provided by the school headmasters. Every second or third name on the 
list was chosen (depending upon the size of the class). Unschooled children 
were selected haphazardly, wherever they could be found in the vicinity of the 
rural school. 


Е " - 
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5. Results 


The most simple and striking finding to emerge was that color was learned 
more rapidly than function by most subjects. For the nine groups of school 
children combined, the mean trials-to-criterion score for color was 7.51, while 
for function it was 11.34. The difference is significant (2 < .01). These 
means are based on the performances of those children who reached the crite- 
rion. The number of children that failed to reach the criterion on color was 
35, and the number of children that failed to reach criterion on form was 
84. Both findings indicate the relative ease of learning to sort by color. These 
results are for the total group of 270 schoolgoing Ss. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN NUMBER OF TRIALs-TO-CRITERION ON EACH Task AND NUMBERS OF Ss FAILING? 
Schoolgoing Nonschoolgoing 
Urban Semiurban Rural Rural 
Grades Color Funct. Color Funct. Color Funct. Color Funct. 
Р1 8.43 14.10 9.04 14.78 7.61 14.67 


(9) (20) (0) (17) (5) (15) 


P3 7.39 10.55 6.07 13.85 6.50 15.09 
(2) (10) (3) (10) (4) (9) 


P5 6.55 7.67 7.93 7.33 8.52 10.62 
a) (0) (3) (3) а) (2) 
None 7.19 20.00 
(0) (12) 
1-3 7.01 18.42 
(0) (9) 


* Figures in parentheses are numbers of Ss in each group failing to reach criterion 
of four successively correct responses. Ns used to calculate mean trials-to-criterion 
were, for each group, total N minus the numbers failing. 


The effects of schooling, both in terms of grade in school, and school atten- 
dance per se, can be seen in Table 2, where trials to criterion are shown sepa- 
rately for each of the 11 subgroups. The unschooled children clearly per- 
formed as well as the school children on the sorting-by-color task, but much 
more poorly on the sorting-by-function task. The table also shows for each 
Subgroup the numbers who failed to reach the criterion. 

Since so many children in P1 and in the unschooled groups failed to reach 
the criterion on function learning, the authors' analysis of variance of trials-to- 
Criterion scores was limited to children in Grades 3 and 5 in the three schools. 
Performances of Ss in all grades will be described in the context of the report 
on the analysis of variance. 
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'The analysis of variance is summarized in Table 3. It reveals, as already 
noted, that color was more easily learned than function (F = 30.78) but it 
also shows significant interactions. Learning to sort by color required approxi- 
mately the same average number of trials in all schools (7.36, 7.61, and 7.58). 
However, significant differences in learning to sort by function were found, 
with the means progressing orderly along the urbanization continuum. ‘The 
mean trials to the criterion for function in the three schools were, respectively, 


TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS-OF-VARIANCE 
Degrees 

Source of freedom Mean square Fe 

Between 58а 335 
School 2 130.64 11.58 

Grade? 1 96 <i. 
Sequence 1 45.76 4.06 
Sex 1 58 Zi: 

School X Sex 2 48.79 4.33 
Grade X Sequence 1 92.19 8.17 
School X Grade X Sex 2 91.09 8.08 
School X Grade X Seq. X Sex 2 74.11 6.57 
Error (Between) 312 11.28 г 

Within 88а 336 

Task 1 
Task X School 2 MIS p 
Task X Grade 1 133.77 9.99 
'Task X Sequence 1 94.30 7.05 
Task X School X Grade 2 35.15 6.36 
Task X School X Sex 1 111.74 8.35 
Task X School X Grd. X Sex 2 72.10 5.39 
Task X School X Seq. X Sex 2 104.12 7.78 
Error (Within) 312 13.38 — 


E: Sources involving more than one variable which in interaction yielded nonsig- 
nificant Fs have been omitted from this table. 


b As explained in the text, only Grades P3 and P5 were included in the analysis 
of variance. 


e Г values significant at the .05 level are 3.84 and 3.00 for one and two degrees of 
freedom respectively. 

9.70, 11.12, and 13.03. Function sorting was significantly more difficult to 
learn relative to color sorting in all but the urban school, but even there the 
trend is consistent. 

a. School. A significant main effect for schools is explained by the task-by- 
school interaction, with function learning hardest in the rural school, and easi- 
est in the urban school, and with no school differences in color learning. 

b. Task and grade. Although color was easier to learn than function at all 
grade levels, it was easier in P3 than in P5 or Pl. Function was easiest to 
learn in P5. 


S 
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c. Task and school and grade. Sorting by color was progressively easier 
from P1 through P5 in the urban school, but not in the other two, where it 
was easiest in P3. Sorting by function was progressively easier in the urban 
and semiurban schools, but not in the rural school, where only the P5 students 
showed a significant drop in trials to criterion (10.62) compared with P1 
(14.67) and P3 (15.09). 

d. Task and sequence. As shown in Table 4, the order in which the two 
sorting tasks appeared was an important variable influencing performance. For 
both color and function, trials to criterion were fewer when the task appeared 
first than when it appeared second. For color, this was true in all 11 groups. 
For function, it was true for all except three groups. In both sequences, color 
was easier to learn than function, but the difference was markedly greater 
when color preceded function. 


TABLE 4 
MEAN NUMBER OF TRIALS-TO-CRITERION ON EACH TASK 
BY SCHOOL, GRADE, AND SEQUENCE 


Urban Semiurban Rural 
Grades  Col-Fun Fun-Col Col-Fun Fun-Col Col-Fun Fun-Col 


P1 61 164 13.3 13.0 71 16.8 13.9 12.0 54 142 149 10.9 
P3 5.6 11.3 9.9 94 5.5 12.0 184 6.7 49 144 15.8 8. 
B5 6.2 8.3 70 6.8 6.3 9.6 55; 96 8.0 12.2 9.1 E 
7.2 
5:3 8 


None 2. 
1-3 20.3 16.3 


Note: col = color; fun — function. 


aiok 


e. Task and grade and sequence. In the lower grades and among the un- 
schooled Ss, sequence effects were stronger than in P5. Moreover, the sequence 
effects were more marked for color than for function in the two lower grades, 
whereas the reverse was true for the P5 Ss. For P5s the advantage of primacy 
adhered more for function learning than for color learning, while for P1s and 
P3s, the advantage of primacy adhered more to color. 

The results reported thus far have shown that the color sort was generally 
learned in fewer trials than the function sort. This difference was more marked 
for the children in the lower grades. If the children in P5 sorted by function 
first, function sorting was learned almost as rapidly as color sorting. Which- 
ever kind of sort came first was more easily learned, but the advantage of pri- 
macy never made function significantly easier to learn than color. In general, 
the sorting-by-function task was harder for rural than for urban children, with 
the children in the most rural school having the greatest difficulty with it. 

If one considers the numbers of subjects in all groups, including the un- 
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schooled groups, who failed to reach criterion, it is apparent that the function 
sort was very difficult for children in P1 and for the unschooled children; 
whereas color sorting was not difficult for any children. Color sorting was 
about equally easily learned by all, with function learning as easy only for 
children in P5, especially those who learned it before being required to learn 
the color sort. Unschooled children found function sorting almost impossible, 
and schooled children found it difficult relative to color sorting. 

These findings make it clear that learning to sort by color was an easier task 
than learning to sort by function, but the ease of learning to sort by function 


increases with schooling, so that the two tasks were about equally easy for 
children who had reached P5. 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLGOING Ss EARNING VARIOUS SCORES ON FUNCTION SORTING 
Score 
Variable 4-12 13-20 20 
Age 

5-7 (N72) 23 14 63 

8-9 (N = 73) 30 29 41 

10-12 (N = 105) 64 16 20 

13-16 (N — 20) 60 35 5 
Grade 

P1 (N = 90) 17 17 66 

P3 (N — 90) 34 31 35 

P5 (№ = 90) 78 21 2 


f- 4де and ease of learning to sort by function. It should be apparent from 
the results already reported that age alone cannot account for changes in per- 
formance. Since many of the oldest children in the study were unschooled, 
rural children, and since that group performed least well on the function sort, 
there is no linear correlation between age and performance on the function 
task. Moreover, any relationship among the schooled children between age and 
trials to criterion must be partly a result of the fact that, for these children, 
age and year in school are themselves correlated. When the performance of 
children of various ages within each grade is examined, it is clear that the 
within-grades relation of age to performance is also not linear. Within each 
grade, the poorest performances occurred among both the younger and the 
older children, while the better performances occurred for children nearer the 
median age for their grade. Children of 13 through 16 years of age, most of 
whom were in P3 and P5 of the rural school, had particular trouble with the 
sorting-by-function task, doing as poorly as children who were only six or seven 
years of age in РІ. It may be, of course, that the children who are above the 
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median in age for their grade are generally less able. In fact, it was ascertained 
that a number of the older children in the rural school had repeated grades. 
However, whatever the reason for the poor performance of these "over-age" 
children, the fact remains that age is not as good a predictor of performance 
as is grade. A comparison of the two relationships, age with performance and 
grade with performance, is made in Table 5, where percentages of Ss in each 
of four age groupings and in each of three grades who earned high, medium, 
and low scores are shown. It is apparent that both relationships are strong, 
with the relationship of grade to performance the stronger of the two. 


D. Tue FIRST ANCILLARY EXPERIMENT 


After having found evidence in the main experiment that the ability to learn 
to sort by function was improved by schooling (and to a lesser extent by pres- 
ence in an urban environment) and that age per se could not account for this 
improvement, an experiment was conducted with 61 adults, 30 in an urban 
and 31 in a rural setting, some of whom had received less than four years of 
primary education, and some of whom had received between four and seven 
years of primary education, all of them many years ago. The same materials 
and procedures as in the main experiment were employed. 

The most striking finding was that none of the adults, neither rural nor 
urban, who had had less than P4 education, could learn to sort by function. 
Moreover, neither could some of the rural adults who had had more than P4 
education. On the other hand, nearly all adults reached the criterion on the 
color-sort task. Of the 28 adults with less than P4 education, all failed to 
reach criterion on function sorting, while only two failed on color sorting. Of 
the 33 with P4 or more, eight failed on function sorting and one failed on 
color sorting. "The mean trials-to-criterion scores also indicate the importance 
of education and urbanization. In addition, they show sequence effects as in 
the main experiment. These scores are shown in Table 6. For all subgroups of 
adults, sorting by color was easier than sorting by function. Sorting by color 
was equally easy for all subgroups, with the one exception of the urban P4-P7 
Subgroup, for whom a sequence effect was found. Within this group, those who 
sorted by color first did significantly better on color sorting than did those who 
first sorted by function (№ < .05). Rural Ss did slightly better (but not sig- 
nificantly) than urban Ss did in sorting by color. 

On sorting by function, as noted, only those $$ who had reached at least P4 
attained criterion. Among these, the urban $$ performed slightly better than 
the rural Ss, Particularly when function sorting was the first task. For Ss ex- 
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posed to the tasks in that sequence, the difference between the scores of the 
urban and rural Ss was significant (5 < .05). 

The data in Table 6 clearly indicate that ease of learning to sort by func- 
tion was enhanced by education. Neither rural nor urban adults who had less 
than P4 education could reach the criterion, whereas those who had at least 
P4 performed almost as well as the schooled children (overall mean — 11.34) 
and considerably better than the unschooled children (overall mean — 19.36) 
in the main experiment. Thus, the results of this first ancillary experiment 


TABLE 6 
MEAN TRIALS-TO-CRITERION BY ADULTS IN Two AREAS AND OF Two 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS ON EACH TASK, BY TASK AND ORDER 


Rural Urban Combined 
Task O-P3 P4-P7 O-P3 P4-P7 O-P3 P4-P7 
Color 
18 7.66 6.50 8.33 6.44 8.13 6.47 
2nd 8.71 7.88 8.25 10.37 8.55 9.06 
Function 
1st -— 17.25 — 11.22 — 13.08 
2nd = 13.25 — 13.13 — sicat 


lend further support to the view that education, rather than age per se, is the 
factor relevant to performance on this task. As for the other task, as was the 
case in the main experiment, no effect of education on learning to sort by color 
was £ound other than the sequence effect described in the preceding paragraph. 


E. THE SECOND ANCILLARY EXPERIMENT 


This experiment dealt with a simple question: If color were drastically re- 
duced in salience, would the ease of learning to sort by function be enhanced 
or would a change in performance occur only on the color-sorting task? With 
the saliency of the physical attribute so high in the materials used in the main 
experiment, it was possible that the difficulty of learning to sort by function 
was there artifactually enhanced. 

The materials used in the present experiment were identical to those in the 
main experiment, except that all colors were eliminated. Instead, those two 
pictures in each set which had shared a color were shaded and the other two 
were outline drawings. Subjects in this experiment were 30 P3 pupils in an 
urban school (in Kampala). (It was an urban P3 group in the main experi- 
ment that had yielded results most typical of the overall performance of school- 
going children.) The procedure in the main experiment was repeated, 

Whereas only two Ss out of 30 failed to reach the criterion on color sorting 


y 


— 
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in the main experiment, 19 failed to learn to sort shaded vs. unshaded. How- 
ever, about equal numbers in both experiments failed to reach criterion on 
function sorting (10 in the main experiment and six in the present one). Tri- 
als-to-criterion were greater for shaded vs. unshaded than for color (9.7 com- 
pared with 7.4), but trials-to-criterion for function sorting in the present ex- 
periment were no lower than they had been in the main experiment. They 
were, in fact, slightly higher (11.9 compared with 10.6). Clearly, the effect 
of the change in stimuli was to make the sorting by physical appearance harder 
to learn, but not to make sorting by function any easier. 

A detailed comparison of the performances of the two groups of urban P3 
Ss may be found in Table 7. There it may also be noted that the same kind of 
primacy effect that had been found in the main experiment occurred again for 
function sorting, but this was not found for sorting by shaded os. unshaded. Ss 
confronted with this as their first task found it particularly difficult. There 
can be no doubt, then, that the change in stimuli made sorting by physical ap- 
pearance very difficult, without concomitant effects on learning to sort by func- 
tion. 

F. Discussion 


Despite the effects of age, schooling, and environment (urban vs. rural) it 
is clear from this study that learning to sort pictures on the basis of their phys- 
ical appearance was generally easier than learning to sort on the basis of the 
functions of the objects pictured. Learning to sort on physical appearance was 
easy for all Ss as long as the relevant physical attribute was salient. This sim- 
ple fact probably has a simple explanation. The Luganda word bifaanagana, 
like its English translation “alike,” has the primary connotation "alike in phys- 
ical appearance." While it also may mean alike in other ways, its use in the 
instructions probably suggested to most Ss to attend first to physical appear- 

TABLE 7 


MEAN 'TRIALs-TO-CRITERION AND PERCENTAGES REACHING CRITERION IN THE MAIN 
AND ANCILLARY EXPERIMENTS BY P3 Ss on Boru Tasks 


Main experiment Ancillary experiment 

Task Trials-Crit. Per cent Trials-Crit. Per cent 
Color 

Ist 5.6 100 11.2 40 

2nd 9.4 87 8.0 33 
Comb. 74 94 9.7 37 
Function 

dst 9.9 73 10.8 100 

2nd 11.3 60 147 60 
Comb. 10.6 67 11.9 80 
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ance. Moreover, because physical appearance is necessarily immediately obvi- 
ous, whereas the detection of the function of a pictured object requires a fairly 
complex chain of mediating responses, matching on physical appearance should 
naturally be a much more potent response than matching on function. We 
would expect most Ss, however intelligent or sophisticated, readily to generate 
matching hypotheses based on appearance, to express them correctly, and to 
find them subject to obvious confirmation. 

On the other hand, higher levels of intelligence and experience (in some un- 
known multiplicative combination) were probably required to learn the sort- 
ing-by-function task employed in the experiments. The findings suggest that 
the experience factor, as represented by years in school and to a lesser extent 
by urbanization, was the critical one. The relatively poor performances on 
function sorting of schooled children who were over-age for their grade 
and, less convincingly, of the unschooled children (some of whom may have 
not entered school because of ability deficits) suggest that intelligence might 
also be considered a factor. The main facts which support the hypothesized 
role of experience are, of course, the effect of increasing years in school and 
the difficulties experienced by unschooled children and by rural adults who 
had attained only low levels of education. 

The performance of those two groups requires comment. The authors find 
it particularly difficult to believe that functioning adults, who probably attend 
regularly to objects, noting what they are and what they are for, are unable 
to learn to sort objects on a functional basis. With the materials used in our 
experiment, however, it is quite possible that the difficulties they and the un- 
schooled children experienced reflected a combination of an inability to “read” 
the pictures, and a relatively naive misunderstanding that they had been in- 


structed merely to select things that were physically alike. This explanation 
probably holds also for the less well-educated children. 


Ss with more schooling, on the other hand, were able, probably as a result 
of school-based experiences, to read the pictures easily, to entertain more inter- 
esting hypotheses, and generally to comprehend the function-sorting task more 
readily than the lesser educated children or the adults for whom schooling was 
a remote experience. 

The children in P5, unlike all other groups of Ss, tended to sort by function 
on the first trial. "This suggests that the tendency to search for less obvious and 
presumably more interesting aspects of the stimulus is a well practiced response 
in children who have reached this grade level. 

In the light of the findings and the interpretation offered here, the authors 
feel that the results reported by other researchers in Africa who em- 
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ployed free-sort tasks should not be interpreted as revealing a maturational un- 
folding of conceptual ability. Rather, they probably reveal that unless $$ are 
induced by the Æ to look for some less obvious characteristic, and unless they 
have some countertendency established by prior experience of the kind gained 
in school, they will employ the most obvious one available as the basis for sort- 
ing. 

Color may well be the single most striking feature of pictures, even more 
striking than form or size, both of which are more subject than color to ap- 
parent change when the stimulus is viewed from varying angles and distances. 
Ап experiment conducted with Ewe school children and adults in Ghana by 
Doob (4) showed that color is a far more salient stimulus characteristic than 
Size, even in a culture where it is anecdotally reported that there is "little in- 
terest" in color, and even when the names of the colors employed were of low 
"codability" or ease of naming (2) relative to size terminology. Doob’s Ss 
Were presented with three pairs of flat cardboard, each of which differed 
markedly both in color and size, and were asked to indicate "in which way 
these two pieces are different.” The vast majority of the Ss reported the dif- 
ference in color, many of them for all three trials, even some who had previ- 
ously received two preliminary discrimination-training trials with monochro- 
matic pairs differing only in size. That the majority perceived color as the 
critical attribute, even when color was linguistically more difficult to report 
than size, suggests that in our research and in the other studies which used 
color as a stimulus attribute, Ss were confronted with an extremely potent, 
highly noticeable characteristic. That learning to sort by color was a simple 
matter for the researchers’ own Ss, and that Ss in the free-sort experiments 
employed color predominantly, must therefore be considered no surprise. That 
some of these Ss, specifically, the relatively advanced school children, learned 
just as easily to sort by function is the interesting point. To do this, they had 
to engage in a search for the less obvious, process this less obvious information 
appropriately, and report correctly their conclusions. Their school-based expe- 
тіспсе, rather than their age, appears to be the central factor which made it 
easy for them to do this. 

It should be stressed that sorting by function was done by practically all Ss 
in these experiments on at least some trials, with about half of the Ss who 
failed to reach criterion performing at better than chance levels. Thus, it 
would be a gross error to conclude that Ss have to have reached a certain matu- 
tational level, or even to have enjoyed a particular range of experiences, before 
being able to sort by function. Rather, the present findings should be inter- 
Preted in terms of a habit-hierarchy framework, one that recognizes that the 
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responses involved in both kinds of sortings are part of every S’s repertory, 


but that they exist at different levels, and are of different potency depending 
upon previous experience. 


G. SUMMARY 


Ganda Ss in three parts of Uganda, one urban, one semiurban, and one 
rural, were given two sorting tasks to perform, one in which they were to find 
things alike on the basis of physical appearance and one in which they were to 
find things that were alike on the basis of function. In neither case were they 
informed of the relevant basis for sorting; this had to be discovered on a trial- 
and-error basis. Every S performed both tasks, in one order or the other, Sub- 
jects were either adults or children, unschooled or schooled, and, if in school, 
in one of three primary grades, 1, 3, or 5. The physical attribute employed in 
two experiments was color, in the third it was the presence or absence of shad- 
ing. It was determined that 

1. In general, it was easier for Ganda Ss to learn to sort by physical ap- 
pearance than by function, particularly when color was the physical attribute. 

2. In general, both tasks were more difficult for rural children than for 
urban children. 

3. Learning to sort by color was learned about equally easily by all groups 
of 8s. 

4. Learning to sort by function was easy only for children in Primary 
Grade 5, who learned it as easily as sorting by color. For all other groups of 
Ss, it was considerably more difficult to learn, with some not learning it at all. 

5. Children in school who were over age for their grade, unschooled chil- 
dren, and adults with minimal school experience all did as poorly on the learn- 
ing-to-sort-by-function task as the school children in the lower primary grades. 
These findings support the view that educational experience, rather than age, 
is the critical factor underlying the development of conceptual functioning in- 
volving less obvious stimulus attributes. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


A large and growing body of research literature has shown with some reg- 
ularity that there is a strong relationship between the competence displayed 
by the 8 and by relevant Others in the situation and the degree to which the 
$ can be influenced by Others. Studies pointing at such a relationship (e.g., 
157,8; 9, 10, 1], 12, 13, 14, 15, and 17) have warranted the following con- 
Clusion: an individual is more susceptible to social influence when he is led to 
believe that he is incompetent or that relevant Others are more competent at 
the task. In addition, several investigators (i.e., 5, 16, and 20) have suggested 
and demonstrated that higher levels of conforming behavior are associated with 
lower levels of certainty in the $. 

On the basis of these earlier findings, Horowitz hypothesized and tested (6) 
the Proposition that relative self-confidence—i.e., an individual’s confidence in 
himself vis-à-vis relevant Others—served to mediate the often observed rela- 
tionship between a person’s ability and his dependence on or agreement with 
their judgments. To test this proposition, he employed an imitation learning 
Paradigm in which $'s task ability before the experiment and the model’s abil- 
ity before and during the experiment were varied. In order to determine how 
these variables affected the 8° self-confidence and her confidence in the model, 
each 8 was required to make periodic appraisals of her own ability and, simul- 
taneously, the model’s ability at the task. The difference between these two 
levels o£ confidence at any given time constituted S’s relative self-confidence at 
that time, "The results showed that the variations in the 8° and the model’s 
abilities affected to a significant degree both the $'s relative self-confidence and 
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the level of her imitation of the model. Furthermore, support for the major 
Proposition was presented in the form of significant negative correlations be- 
tween imitativeness and relative self-confidence. 

"The present study has sought to extend these findings by obtaining some in- 
sight into the underlying processes. To do this, subjects were placed in a sit- 
uation in which successful adaptation was contingent on their abilities (2) to 
observe accurately another's competence at the task and then (5) to adjust 
their own behavior by utilizing effectively (i.e, imitating or opposing) the 
modeled behavior. It was hypothesized : when an individual's perceptions about 
such a situation are focused more directly on the Other's (the model’s) ability, 
the individual's adaptation to the situation will be enhanced: i.e., he will be 
more competent at the task. 

To test the hypothesis an imitation-learning paradigm was employed again 
with a major variation of the procedures used in the first study (6). It was 
predicted that individuals who were forced (through the experimental proce- 
dures) to evaluate periodically the model's ability, the most success-relevant 
feature of the experimental environment, would adapt better—i.e., would imi- 
tate an incompetent model less often and a competent model more often— than 
Ss who were made to focus on their own ability. 


A second goal of the present study was to determine what effect such varia- 


tion in the nature of interpersonal focusing would have on $'s desire for addi- 
tional behavioral cues (“advice”) from the model. The prediction was made 
that, when given a choice of receiving additional suggestions from the model, 
those Ss who had previously focused on the model’s ability would seek more of 
the model's suggestions than Ss focusing on their own ability. "This prediction, 
like the first, was based on the rationale that, compared to self-focusing, inter- 
personal focusing would lead to heightened awareness in Ss of the value of the 
model for their own adaptation and, regardless of the model's ability, his sug- 
gestions would be desired more often by model-appraising than self-appraising 
Ss. 
B. METHOD 
1. Task and Materials 


The task was to make a series of binary choice judgments concerning which 
member of a pair of occupations, amusements, activities, school subjects, or 
kinds of people were preferred more by college students. The items, taken from 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (18), were paired on the basis of type 
(e.g., both items were amusements or both were activities, etc.) and of being 
favored by approximately the same percentage of students (the difference in 
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preference for items of a given pair being usually less than five per cent).? In 
all, there were 100 pairs of items, each pair constituting one trial of the ex- 
periment. The first 70 pairs dealt with the preferences of males, the last 30 
pairs with females' preferences. 

Each pair of items was presented on a separate sheet of a loose leaf booklet. 
Alongside each was a blank space on which $ marked his choice. For the first 
70 pairs (trials) one item in the pair had been circled. In the instructions it 
was explained that these circles represented the choices given by another male 
S (the “model”) who had taken the test sometime prior to the experiment. 
The format of the last 30 trials, while basically the same as the first 70, was 


somewhat different (sce below). 


2. Procedure 


Instructions were read which explained the task to Ss as a test of their un- 
derstanding of the attitudes and values of American college students. They 
were told that their task would be to predict which of the two items on each 
sheet was favorably endorsed by a larger percentage of college students. It was 
explained that some pairs contained two highly favored items, while other pairs 
contained two relatively unpreferred items. It was also pointed out that the 
Study was an experiment in social psychology, that E was studying whether 
knowledge of another person’s answers to these same items would affect the 
8's own ability to make correct judgments. Subjects were encouraged to use 
the advice they received from the other $ (circled options) in any way they 
Wish: i.e., agreeing if they thought it correct, disagreeing if they thought it 
incorrect, or disregarding it. 

Subjects were also instructed that, beginning with the 21st trial, they would 
be told after each choice which of the two options was, in fact, preferred more 
by male college students. The first 20 trials were used by Ё as an operant pe- 
Tiod,8 
Subjects then began to give their answers to the first 70 pairs of items, al- 
Ways with knowledge of the "other 8%” choice: i.e., the model’s behavioral 
cue. At the end of the 20th trial, Ss were stopped and instructed that the next 
sheet contained three special questions which they were to answer before con- 


» 2 The writer would like to thank A. аха) for making available some unpublished 
€rcenta nces of male college students. Жз 
s is pH = а period was to assess the individual's "bae level, a 
Imitation behavior, These scores were used in conjunction with a series of persona ity 
scale measures obtained after the experiment. Product-moment and multiple correla- 
tions were computed in order to determine the relationship between these scales, di 
lvidually and as composites, and initial disposition to imitate. The results of these 
analyses, which were negative, will be reported elsewhere. 
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tinuing with the experiment. These three questions were used to elicit the S’s 
confidence either in his own ability or his confidence in the model. The three 
questions were (a) How many of the /аѕ 20 choices that you made would 
you estimate were correct? (5) How many of the next 10 choices that you 
make would you expect to get right? (c) If you had to rate your competence 
at this kind of prediction task, how would you rate yourself? "The last ques- 
tion was answered by $'s circling any number from zero to 10 arranged in a 
horizontal scale labeled, respectively, “по ability" through "average ability" 
(designation for five) to few who would exceed my ability at this task." Half 
the Ss were asked these questions about themselves; the other half about the 
model. For those who were made to appraise the model's ability, the exact 
same questions were used except that the evaluations referred to “the other 
subject” instead of “you.” For both groups of Ss, these questions were repeated 
again after every block of ten trials, a total of five times. They were always 
in the same format as above except that the first question in each set referred 
to the last “10,” not “20,” choices. 

At the end of the 70th trial E stated that the task for the remaining 30 pairs 
of items would be somewhat different: these were to be judgments of the pref- 
erences of female college students for the same kinds of items. Subjects were 
told that there would now be a minor change in procedure, It was explained 
that new booklets containing all 30 items would be distributed, but that some 
contained none of the other $'s (the model’s) choices, while other booklets 
contained 10, 20, or all 30 of his choices. The S himself would have to decide 
how many of the other 8° answers (modeling cues) he would have on the re- 
maining 30 trials. Each $ was then given the kind of booklet he requested. The 
remaining 30 trials were conducted in the same way as the previous trials, ex- 
cept that $ was exposed only to as many modeling cues as he had requested, 

At the end of the experiment Ss completed a postexperimental questionnaire 
concerning S’s goals during the experiment; his efforts to match his behavior 
to the model’s; his evaluations of the model's ability and his own ability ; and 
other elements of the experimental situation. 


3. Experimental Design 


The experimental design was a factorial 2 X 2 with repeated measures, The 
first variable manipulated was the nature of confidence-questioning: question- 
ing about self (Qs) vs. questioning about the model (Qm). The second and 
orthogonal variable was the competence exhibited by the model. For half the 
Ss the model was high in competence (HC); i.e., his choice was correct an 
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average! 80 per cent of the time; for the other half of Ss, the model was low 
in competence (LC), being correct, on the average, only 20 per cent of the 
time. A third variable, factorially crossed with the other two, was an incentive 
payment vs. no incentive payment. Subjects in the latter condition were paid a 
flat fce ($1.50) for their participation, while those who received incentive pay- 
ments were paid a flat fee of $1.00 for participation and an additional two 
cents for every correct answer they achieved. The effects of this incentive vari- 
ation proved to be negative in all analyses; therefore, these results are not pre- 
sented and incentive paid Ss have been combined with nonincentive paid Ss. 

Three dependent variables were examined: The confidence-in-the-model 
(Cm) ratings obtained periodically from Ss in the Qm condition; imitativeness: 
i.e., the number of times in each block of ten trials that S’s response matched 
that of the model; and the number of additional modeling cues Ss chose to be 
exposed to in the last 30 trials: 0, 10, 20, or 30. 


4. Subjects 


Seventy-nine male students from local universities in the Washington, D.C., 
Metropolitan area served as Ss. They were recruited through advertisement 
and were paid for their participation. It was planned to assign 20 Ss to each of 
the four conditions resulting from all combinations of the two variables: con- 
fidence-questioning and model-competence. This was done in every condition 
except one (HC-Qs) for which only 19 Ss were available. All Ss were tested 
in group sessions, with groups varying in size from five to ten. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Confidence in the Model 


According to the results of an earlier study (6) it was to be expected that 
variations in the competence of the model would affect not only the level of 
imitation of the model, but also the confidence $ had in the model. An anal- 
ysis of variance was performed on the cy, ratings given by От $$ in their over- 
all evaluation of the model’s task ability (the third question asked periodi- 
cally), This analysis showed that Ss with an HC model had significantly more 
Confidence in their model (X = 6.86) than Ss with an LC model (X = 


i . 

* In order to avoid suspicion in $ concerning the regularity of the model's success, 
there were minor variations in the model's ability from a given ten-trial block to an- 
other, Thus, in a given block of ten trials the competent model was made to be (а 
rect either seven times, eight times, or nine times, averaging 80 per cent PORE e " ole 
experiment, Similarly, the incompetent model was correct either one time, two times, 
Or three times in a given block, averaging 20 per cent for the experiment. 
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4.79), this main effect due to model competence yielding an Е = 24.99, p < 
.001. The analysis also showed an interaction of model competence effects with 
blocks: ratings of confidence-in-the-model increased for 8s in the HC condition 
while they decreased for LC Ss, F = 45.79, р < .001. 

Additional information concerning Ss’ perceptions of the model’s ability is 
revealed in the results obtained in the postexperimental questionnaire. In one 
of these questions Ss were asked to estimate the model’s competence during the 
entire experiment. These estimates, given in the form of per cent of model’s 
responses which were correct, were adjusted by taking the difference between 
B's estimates and the actual level of the model’s performance. These difference 
scores (made positive by the addition of a constant to all scores) were then 
analyzed by analysis of variance. According to this analysis, Ss paired with an 
HC model perceived the model more accurately (1.е., gave estimates closer to 
the model’s real ability level) than Ss in the LC condition, F = 128.74, p < 
.001. In other words, the model’s competence affected the S's accuracy in per- 
ceiving the model’s ability. However, more surprising and of greater interest 
was the finding of a significant interaction (F = 12.78, р < .001) between 
the model's competence and the questioning effect. An examination of the four 
means comprising this interaction revealed that, in general, while HC $$ had 
tended to underestimate the model's performance, LC Ss overestimated it. In 
addition, the confidence-questioning variation affected the level of these dis- 
tortions. 

Аз can be seen in Figure 1, HC-Qs Ss underestimated the model’s ability 
considerably more than HC-Qm Ss who were accurate in their perception. In 
contrast, LC-Qs Ss overestimated the model’s ability more than LC-Qm Ss. 
Both these differences exceeded chance expectations at the one per cent level 
of significance by t-test. 

The fact that HC models were perceived as more competent than LC models 
would lead one to expect that, when HC Ss compare themselves to the model, 
they would be less likely to evaluate the model as inferior. Since measurements 
of both self-confidence and confidence-in-the-model were not obtained from the 
same Ss, it was not possible in the present study to assess relative self-confidence 
as was done in the earlier experiment (6). However, one of the postexperimen- 
tal questions permitted an assessment of S's rating of himself vis-à-vis the 
model. Subjects were asked to indicate whether they had more, less, or the 
same amount of ability as the model. In the analysis of these responses, the 29 
Ss who answered "same" were disregarded. Of the remaining 50 Ss, only five 
of the 27 Ss in the HC condition (19 per cent) thought they had more ability 
than the model, whereas 13 (57 per cent) of the 23 Ss in the LC condition 
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FIGURE 1 


POSTEXPERIMENTAL ESTIMATES OF MODEL’S COMPETENCE AS A FUNCTION OF 
MODEL COMPETENCE AND CONFIDENCE-QUESTIONING 


thought they had more ability, x? = 7.79, р < .01. Thus, it is clear that the 
S's final self-evaluation relative to the model was affected by the model’s abil- 
ity. 

2. Imitativeness 


According to the main hypothesis, Qm Ss should be facilitated in their adap- 
tation to the experimental environment. A test of this hypothesis requires an 
analysis of imitation scores during the second period of the experiment in which 
all Ss were given modeling cues and knowledge of results on each trial. Since 
the model's competence and the questioning variation were orthogonal factors, 
it would have been possible to analyze these data with a two-way analysis of 
variance. The analysis was not performed in this way, however, for two rea- 
Sons. First, on the basis of many previous findings, a difference in imitativeness 
as a function of model competence was quite likely; and preliminary analysis 
of variance showed this very clearly. Second, the predicted enhancement ef- 
ас of interpersonal focusing (Qm) should lead Ss with ап HC model to 
imitate more, while those with an LC model would imitate less. Hence, 
there could not be a simple difference (main effect) emerging from a compari- 
pus of Om with Оз. "Therefore, it was decided to consider the four combina- 
tions comprising the interaction between these factors (HC-Qm, HC-Qs, 
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LC-Qm, and LC-Qs) as four separate treatments in a one-way analysis of 
variance. 

An additional consideration was whether all or only part of the experimen- 
tal period was to be analyzed. It was reasoned that, if Qm did facilitate ad- 
justment to the experimental environment, this facilitative effect (1.е., more 
imitation in the HC group and less imitation in the LC group) would be most 
pronounced at the end of the experimental period, the end o£ the “learning” 
phase. Thus, the analysis was performed on the imitation scores in the last 
block of experimental period trials (Trials 61-70). 

This analysis showed significant variation among the four treatments (Та- 
ble 1). An orthogonal comparison of the four means (see footnote of Table 1) 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF IMITATION SCORES IN Last BLOCK OF TEN TRIALS*® 
Source df MS -E 
Treatments _ 3 19.90 6.988% 
Subjects within 75 2.85 


"Total 78 


* Means for the four treatments were: HC-Qm — 6.37; HC-Qs = 6.35; LC-Qm = 
425; and LC-Qs — 540. 

9" p< .001. 
showed that Qm did indeed facilitate adjustment to the environment, but this 
facilitative effect was limited to the LC condition: Ss in LC-Qm did imitate 
significantly less than those in LC-Qs. Contrary to expectation, Qm Ss in the 
HC condition did not imitate the model to a significantly different degree than 
their counterparts who were made to focus on themselves. 

Although Qm and Qs Ss in the LC condition differed in the predicted di- 
rection, it is nevertheless clear that LC-Qm Ss were, in absolute terms, only 
slightly more adaptive in their behavior than the LC-Qs Ss. A more relevant 
question, therefore, is whether the LC-Qm 855 differed not only from the LC- 
Qs Ss, but also from chance imitativeness: i.e., 5.00. In fact, the LC-Qm mean 
of 4.25 was different from chance (7 — 1.97, р < .05 by one-tailed test). In 
contrast, the LC-Qs mean of 5.40 was not different from chance. Thus, focus- 
ing on the model did indeed enable LC 8s to learn to adapt (i.e., oppose the 
model) better than the self-focusing LC Ss. 


3. Exposure to Additional Modeling Cues 


The second prediction was that Ss who focused on the mode]’s 
also seek more modeling cues than those who focused on themse] 
of the model’s ability level. To test this, Ss’ preferences for additi 


ability would 
Ves regardless 
onal modeling 
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cues were examined as a function of the experimental variations. These anal- 
yses involved comparisons of those Ss choosing exposure to no additional mod- 
eling cues with those who chose to receive “10,” “20,” or all “30.” 

Analyses of the frequencies of choices in these two categories reveals that 
while the model’s competence had a clear effect on these choices, the interper- 
sonal focusing variation, contrary to prediction, did not. Those subjects with 
a competent model were significantly more likely to want some additional cues 
compared to subjects with an incompetent model (x? = 5.57, р < .02). How- 
ever, model-focusing subjects did not differ from self-focusing subjects in de- 
sire for these cues (x? < 1.00). Additional chi-square analyses of the interac- 
tion between the focusing variation and the model competence factor also 
failed to reveal any significant variations in preference for these cues. Thus, 
no support was found for the second hypothesis. 


D. Discussion 


Among those who have argued for recognition of intellectual-rational fac- 
tors in interpersonal influence, Asch (1, 2) and Campbell (3) have probably 
been the most articulate spokesmen. The present study, conducted within the 
metatheoretical framework suggested by these writers, sought to provide addi- 
tional insight into the nature of this rational component. The results have 
helped to delineate two aspects of interpersonal influence processes which are 
rational—more correctly, *'cognitive"—in nature. 

First, increased interpersonal focusing on the model does indeed assist the 
individual in utilizing effectively the modeled behavior, albeit only when the 
model is incompetent at the task and only when the individual is himself pre- 
vented either by his own incompetence or by task-situational contingencies (as 
here) from dealing effectively, by himself, with the environment. 

Two important qualifications need to be made concerning the interpretation 
of this finding. Ss in Qs (though not made to focus particularly on the model) 
were undoubtedly aware to some degree of their model's competence partic- 
ularly with such prominent modeling cues (circled answers) ; and those in Qm 
(though focusing especially on the model) were also aware of how well they 
themselves were performing. Thus, the differences between the Qm and Qs 
treatments pertain only to the experimental manipulations, and not to the 
“normal” interpersonal focusing and self-focusing with which all individuals 
are engaged, more or less, in such situations. Furthermore, it is likely that the 
substance, frequency, formality, and regularity of interpersonal focusing which 
occurs 1n real life are different quantitatively and qualitatively from those 
found in this experimental environment. ‘Therefore, the present results do not 
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readily permit a generalization to be made between Qm, as an experimental 
variable, and a comparable, though quite heterogeneous, set of processes occur- 
ring in real life psychological functioning. Nevertheless, it is appropriate to 
conceive of Qm as approximating, to some degree, naturally occurring inter- 
personal processes. 

The second major finding of this study, that the model’s competence varia- 
tion resulted in differences in preference for additional modeling cues provides 
another important clue to the nature of interpersonal influence processes. In 
LC Ss desire for additional guidance was much less than that shown by Ss 
with an HC model. That is, LC Ss chose more often to "tune out,” literally, 
the model’s behavioral cues. This suggests that prior to that time his advice 
may also have been tuned out psychologically (disregarded) more often. The 
fact that the Ss with an incompetent model were less accurate in their postex- 
perimental appraisals of the model’s ability provides some support for such a 
conclusion. A lowered level of psychological contact with an incompetent mod- 
el’s cues is not altogether surprising. People probably learn early to block 
(psychologically and otherwise) poor advice. The present study highlights 
one unfortunate side product of such blocking behavior; namely, advice which 
is bad can also be useful in steering one into more appropriate directions: i.e., 
bad advice can have “negative cue value."5 

In the present study, an incompetent model's suggestions were probably 
viewed as just “зо much noise" to be disregarded. However, when interper- 
sonal focusing is superimposed on the advice-blocking which these Ss seem to 
have used, the effect is to force Ss to maintain a somewhat more open channel 
of information processing than they would otherwise do with the model’s per- 
formance (i.e., with a bad source of reality-structuring). Consequently, LC- 
Qm Ss did perceive the model’s ability more accurately than LC-Qs Ss. They 
also imitate at a significantly lower level (adapted better) than either the LC- 
Qs Ss or the level expected on the basis of chance. However, apparently inter- 
personal focusing does not necessarily lead Qm Ss to prefer to maintain de- 
pendence on the model (desire to receive additional advice) any more than 
Qs Ss. 

When we examine the behavior of the Ss paired with an HC model, the 
nature of interpersonal influence processes takes a somewhat different form. 
As noted earlier, interpersonal focusing probably occurred in all Ss, Qs, as well 


5 It should be noted that the task and environment confronting Ss were not very 
representative of the real world. Here Ss were faced with a dichotomous choice! ibe 
stead of the more typical multichoice form of real decisions; and, therefore, they 
could be helped in a negative way by an incompetent model as much as Ss with a 
competent model would be helped positively by their model. 
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as Qm. It seems likely that, when the model was highly competent, $$ were 
aware of the model's success, whether or not they were "prompted" to do so 
by the experimental procedure. This interpretation receives support from the 
finding that HC-Os Ss were less accurate than HC-Qm Ss in their postexperi- 
mental estimates of the model’s ability, even though these groups did not dif- 
fer in imitation. 'This suggests that recognition that a model is valuable, in a 
positive way, is the basic condition for imitativeness. Furthermore, such recog- 
nition will occur without prompting (Qm). When heightened awareness of 
the model (Qm) is superimposed on these natural processes there is an increase 
in accuracy of perceiving the model's ability, but no corresponding increment 
in imitativeness. 

Thus, the present findings imply the existence of two basic modes of response 
to informational-influence models: (a) attention—perception of the model's 
positive value for adaptation—imitativeness, and (b) attention—perception of 
the model as neutral in value for adaptation—nonimitativeness (i.e., indepen- 
dent judgments or chance matching of the model). 

'The results also indicate, however, a third and somewhat weaker mode of 
response will occur when a “poor” model is kept in focus: attention—percep- 
tion of the model's negative value for adaptation—opposition. It remains a 
task for additional research to determine whether and in what form continu- 
ous model focusing occurs in situations where we are confronted with inade- 
quate but negatively valuable modeling cues. 

On the basis of the results of the present study, the following hypotheses 
seem warranted. 

When an individual is placed in a situation where successful adaptation is 
not easily achieved, but can be facilitated through dependence on the behavioral 
guidelines offered by another person: (а) Dependence, in the form of imita- 
tion, will occur more often if the other person (the model) is perceived as 
competent. (4) Dependence, in the form of opposition, will occur more often 
if the individual is prevented from blocking off psychologically perceptions of 
the model's responses. (c) Dependence, in the form of increased desire for ad- 
ditional modeling cues, will be exhibited by Ss who have had an able model. 


E. SUMMARY 


A The Present study was designed to test the following hypothesis: When an 
individual is in а situation where successful adaptation is contingent on both 
accusate observation of another’s competence and adjustment of his own be- 
havior by effective utilization (imitation or opposition) of the modeled behav- 
ior, the more a person focuses on the model's ability, the better his adaptation. 
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Ап imitation-learning experiment was designed to test this hypothesis. "The 
effect of focusing on a model’s ability was studied by having 79 males make a 
series of binary choices with prior knowledge of the model’s choice for each 
item. Half the subjects had a competent model, the other half an incompetent 
model. Within each condition, half the subjects periodically evaluated the 
model’s ability (interpersonal focusing), while the remaining subjects eval- 
uated their own ability (self-focusing). The hypothesis was partially con- 
firmed: model-focusing subjects did adapt better, but only when the model 
was incompetent, not when the model was competent. 

A secondary hypothesis was that interpersonal focusing Ss would choose 
more often than self-focusing Ss to receive additional modeling cues, regardless 
of the model’s competence. This was not confirmed, although it was found 
that Ss with a competent model sought modeling cues more than those with an 
incompetent model. The meaning of these results has been discussed in terms 
of cognitive components of interpersonal influence processes. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Successful leadership, whether in the military, politics, industry, or in re- 
search studies, is generally evaluated in terms of two major criteria: (a) ac- 
complishment of the task, mission, or goals; and (5) promotion and mainte- 
nance of morale, cohesiveness, or mutual esteem. The classical findings of 
Roethlisberger and Dickson (15) suggested that these criteria were related 
to each other and that group productivity was associated with group morale. 
However, many studies performed since that time have questioned this rela- 
tionship (3). 

Regarding leadership techniques and attitudes, Christner and Hemphill (4) 
found that bomber crew members indicated greater confidence in and friend- 
ship for each other when their crew leaders showed consideration for them. 
Berkowitz (1) reported that group cohesiveness was related to permissiveness 
of the leader. On the othez hand, Petrullo (14), among others, emphasized 
that consideration for group members may sometimes be in conflict with the 
business of getting things done well and quickly. In a wide variety of situa- 
tions, Fiedler and his co-workers found that group effectiveness was related 
to "psychological distance" of the leaders (8), and was not related to a num- 
ber of indices of group adjustment (9, 12). They suggest that effective task 
leadership depends on psychological distance from co-workers, while psycho- 
logically close relations characterize good therapists. 

At the United States Military Academy, cadets are rated regularly on gen- 
eral aptitude and leadership potential (5). In these ratings both task accom- 
plishment and maintenance of morale are considered important aspects of lead- 
ership. Whether they are associated or not, both are considered desirable. In 
a previous study by Gottheil and Vielhaber (11), an attempt was made to 
identify and measure some of the attributes of squad leaders and squad mem- 
bers contributing to the effectiveness of USMA cadet squads in a number of 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 2, 1967. 
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field exercises. The present study is focused on the relationship between these 
attributes of the squad leaders and squad members and the morale of the 
squads, and on the relationship between morale and effectiveness in a natural- 
istic military field situation. Three main questions have been investigated: (a) 
Is squad morale, defined as mutual esteem among squad members, related to 
effective task performance? (b) Which attributes of leader and squad interact 


to promote morale? (c) To what extent are these attributes similar to those 
which are associated with effectiveness? 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were U.S. Military Academy cadets undergoing eight weeks 
of summer military field training following their Plebe, or freshman, year at 
the Academy. Their average age was 19, and they had met rigorous academic, 
physical, and medical standards upon entrance to the Academy. 

At the end of the summer training period, competitive squad events were 
held in the five major areas of training: Armor, Artillery, Engineer, Infantry, 
and Signal. Twenty-five squads (out of a possible total of 72), selected by 
their companies to represent them in one of the five competitive events, consti- 
tuted the sample of groups studied. The squads were composed of eight to 12 
cadets each, as required by the particular competitive event in which they were 
entered. The five events, each with five participating squads, were meaningful 
and practical military problem-solving tasks, such as building a bridge, or set- 
ting up a radio communications net. They required approximately one hour 


for completion and both team effort and effective leadership were important 
for their successful accomplishment. 


2. Criteria 

Prior to the squad competitive events each cadet participating in the events 
was asked to rate his squad relative to the other squads on eight items of a 
Squad Assessment Scale, Ratings of knowledge of squad tactics, compatibility, 
cooperation, competence, motivation, physical stamina, self-confidence, and mo- 
rale of the squad were made on nine point scales. High scores were indicative 
of high mutual esteem among the members and of pride in their group. The 
criterion of sguad morale used in this study was the mean composite score of 
the members of a given squad on this Squad Assessment Scale, The criterion 
of group effectiveness was the performance score of the squad in its particular 
competitive event as scored by experienced observers on the basis of prear- 
ranged scoring schedules. 
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3. Attribute Measures 


Both leader and squad average (excluding leader) scores were calculated 
on the measures selected as possible correlates of group morale and effective- 
ness. 

a. Aptitude for the Service Rating (ASR). This is a composite rating on 
general aptitude and leadership potential made periodically on each cadet by 
his company tactical officer and by cadet peers and upperclassmen in his com- 
pany. It is defined as the ability to command a group of men and accomplish 
the assigned mission while maintaining high standards of discipline, morale 
and administration. The ASR is a highly reliable measure and is the best sin- 
gle predictor of later performance of cadets as military officers (5). Since the 
rating is based on both task accomplishment and consideration for personnel, 
leader and squad average scores on this variable would be expected to be as- 
sociated with the criteria of effectiveness and morale. 

b. Task Orientation (TO) and Personnel Orientation (PO). These were 
sociometric ratings made by platoon members concerning the extent to which 
the subjects were considered friendly (PO) and were respected for their abil- 
ity to get a task done (TO). In this way, separate ratings were obtained for 
these aspects of the ASR. 

c. Confidant Choice Score (CC). In this modification of sociometric tech- 
nique suggested by Gottheil (10), the subject indicated the number of men in 
his platoon with whom he would be willing to talk over a personal problem. 
The CC score is considered an index of his acceptance of, or feeling of close- 
ness to, the group. 

d. Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (TMAS). Higher scores on this scale 
are considered to indicate a greater degree of manifest anxiety (17). 

e. Self-Esteem (SE). The subjects were asked to rate themselves according 
to whether they were more like one or the other of 24 pairs of contrasting ad- 
jectives. The ratings were made on six-point scales. A higher total score on this 
Descriptive Index indicated a more favorable self-description. The SE score 
and the next two measures listed were modeled after the work of Fiedler and 
his associates (8, 9). 

f. Self-Satisfaction (SS). Ratings of one’s hypothetical least and most pre- 
ferred co-workers were also obtained on the 24 item Descriptive Index. The 
SS score was the difference between the total score of the self rating and that 
of the least preferred co-worker rating. The larger the difference, the greater 
is the self-satisfaction. 

g. Assumed Similarity Between Opposites (ASO). The ASO, as measured 
by the D statistic described by Cronbach and Gleser (6), is an estimate of the 
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difference in profiles between Descriptive Index ratings of one's hypothetical 
least and most preferred co-workers. It is described by Fiedler (8) as a mea- 
sure of psychological distance from others; a high score is considered indicative 
of one who is analytic, task oriented, extrapunitive, nonconforming, and 
sharply decisive in his judgments of others. 

h. Response to Frustration (RF). There were 25 items on this multiple 
choice adaptation of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test (16). The 
items were verbal descriptions of frustrating situations, and the subjects were 
asked to indicate their preference for one of the three given responses to each 
item. The response choices were of three types: an Extrapunitive (E) response 
indicating action against or placement of blame on the frustrating agent or 
situation; an Intropunitive (I) response indicating acceptance of blame or re- 
sponsibility; and an Impunitive (M) response indicating an avoidance of plac- 
ing blame or responsibility. The relationship of this test to criteria of West 
Point cadet performance has been described elsewhere (13). 

i. Squad Assessment Scale (ES). Each squad member and squad leader 
rated his squad on a number of characteristics. High scores indicated high Es- 
teem for Squad. The average score obtained by each squad constituted the cri- 
terion index of morale described above. The scores obtained by the squad lead- 
ers were considered as measures of the leaders! Esteem for Squad. 

j. Leader Assessment Scale (EL). Each squad member rated his squad 
leader on eight nine-point subscales referring to qualities of a leader: e.g., 
“flexibility of the leader" and “leader’s influence on the squad." 'The average 


score obtained by each squad on this scale was used as a measure of the squad's 
Esteem for Leader. 


C. RESULTS 


The product-moment coefficient of correlation between squad performance 
in the competitive field events and mutual esteem among the squad members 
was not statistically significant and was negative in sign (r = —.26, N — 25 
squads). Thus, squad morale as measured in this study was not found to be 
associated with squad effectiveness. 

Product-moment correlations of leader and squad attributes with morale 
and with performance are presented in Table 1 (N = 25). 

Since group morale and effectiveness were not found to be associated, it is 
not surprising that the global ratings made by company peers of the squad 
leaders’ ability to promote both morale and effectiveness (ASR) were not sig- 
nificantly correlated with either criterion. Neither were the more limited rat- 
ings of the squad leaders’ task orientation (TO) and personnel orientation 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF LEADER AND SQUAD ATTRIBUTES WITH MORALE AND 
PERFORMANCE OF MILITARY SQUADS 


Correlations Correlations 
of morale of performance 
Leader Squad Leader Squad 
Attributes attribute attribute attribute attribute 
ASR —15 42° B —.02 
Task Orientation —.17 40° 12 01 
Personnel Orientation —21 .23 —14 .05 
Confidant Choice 42 131 —.25 —.16 
ASO 29 AS 05 23 
Esteem for Squad 47b —.42а 
Self-Esteem 49° .52b —.06 07 
Self-Satisfaction 44e .35а —.08 29 
Manifest Anxiety —.30 —.340 .03 —.31 
Esteem for Leader 408 —40c 
Response to Frustration 
Extrapunitive .09 .00 05 25 
Intropunitive —25 —41© 40 —.03 
Impunitive A6 .524 —.16 —25 


а р < .05, one-tail test. 

b < .01, one-tail test. 

€ p< .05, two-tail test. 

d 5 < .01, two-tail test. 

(PO) made by smaller groups of platoon peers found to be significantly cor- 
related with the criteria. The only ratings of the squad leaders, other than 
their own self reports, that were significantly correlated with the criteria were 
those made by their own squad members. The squad member has the advantage 
of being able to rate after having observed his squad leader interacting with 
his squad in actual situations. Squad scores on Esteem for Leader were directly 
related to morale and inversely related to effectiveness. 

If psychologically close relations characterize good therapists while effective 
task leadership depends on psychological distance of the leader from his co- 
workers (9, 12), then one would expect squad morale to be associated with 
low leader scores on the Assumed Similarity Between Opposites, Task Orien- 
tation, and Extrapunitive variables and high leader scores on the Personnel 
Orientation, Confidant Choice, Esteem for Squad, and Impunitive variables. 
In addition, one would expect squad performance to be associated with high 
leader scores on the Assumed Similarity Between Opposites, Task Orientation, 
and Extrapunitive variables and low leader scores on the Personnel Orienta- 
tion, Confidant Choice, Esteem for Squad, and Impunitive variables. One-tail 
tests of significance were employed in evaluating these predictions. Although 
the signs of 11 of these 14 relationships were in the expected direction (Chi 
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Square — 4.57, 1 dfs < .05), only two were statistically significant. Lead- 
ers’ scores on the Esteem for Squad variable were directly related to morale 
and inversely related to effectiveness. It should be emphasized that the Esteem 
for Squad and Esteem for Leader measures are relative scores derived from 
comparative ratings of highly selected cadet leaders and squads, Thus, a criti- 
cal and tough-minded squad leader might rate his squad relatively low and still 
feel that the squad members were motivated and effective. 

The leaders! Esteem for Squad scores and the squads’ Esteem for Leader 
scores, in addition to being directly related to squad morale 
lated to squad effectiveness, were significantly related to each other (r = ,57 
Ф < .01). Apparently, the interaction between leader and squad was such that 
at 
self-esteem of the leader was significantly correlated with self-esteem of the 
squad members (r = .72, p < .01). The leader’s self-esteem was not signifi- 


significantly related to being esteemed by the leader, but both were significantly 
correlated with the criterion of squad morale (Table 1). Another interesting 
aspect of the interaction between leader and squad was that leaders who held 
their squads in high esteem were found to score high in self- 
« .05). There was no similar relationship between squad 
teem and Esteem for Leader, Regard for the leader w 
nificantly correl. 


esteem (r = .41, р 
scores on Self-Es- 
as not found to be sig- 
ated with squad members’ descriptions of themselves, Thus, in 


О suggest that these two 
variables tended to be rated in accordance with the same set, 


In regard to the measures relating to need gratification (2), it was expected 
that squad morale would be associated with high squad average scores on Self- 
Esteem, Self-Satisfaction, and Esteem for Leader, and low squad average 
Scores on Manifest Anxiety. These four relationships were all statistically sig- 


nificant and in the expected direction (one-tail tests were employed in view of 
the predictions). 


relationships of performance with the leaders’ Esteem for Squad scores and the 
dings, it 
was only after these attributes were considered in relation to how the leader 
was perceived by his squad members and how the squad members were per- 
ceived by company peers that a number of other relationships with squad effec- 
tiveness were noted (11). 

Leader attributes significantly correlated with squad morale were high Self- 
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Esteem, high Esteem for Squad, and high Self-Satisfaction. Squad attributes 
(mean scores of squad members) significantly related to squad morale were 
high Self-Esteem, high Impunitiveness, high Aptitude for the Service Rating, 
high Esteem for Leader, high Task Orientation, low Intropunitiveness, high 
Self-Satisfaction, and low Manifest Anxiety, A multiple correlation coefficient 
of .69 was obtained between the squad morale criterion and the first four of 
these variables relating to squad member attributes. The multiple correlation 
coefficient was not increased by including leaders’ Self-Esteem as an additional 
variable. 

The signs of the correlations between the attributes and morale were com- 
pared with those between the attributes and performance, and differences in 
direction of sign were noted for nine of the 12 leader attributes and four of 
the 12 squad attributes. The size of the correlation coefficients between the at- 
tributes and morale were compared with those between the attributes and per- 
formance, and a rank order correlation of —.40 was obtained for the leader 
attributes and —.07 for the squad attributes. Neither the sign tests nor the 
rank order correlation coefficients reached statistical significance. Leader and 
squad attributes relating to morale were not similar in pattern to those relat- 
ing to performance. 


D. Discussion 


In his critique of the symposium on “Leadership and Interpersonal Behav- 
ior,” Darley (7) drew attention to the need for consideration of the different 
criteria of leadership, for field studies, and for renewed interest in the study 
of leadership traits. The USMA provided an opportunity to study squads of 
cadets competing against each other in practical, military, field exercises. The 
competing squads were comparable in age, education, and relevant experience 
following an eight week period of summer training in squad tactics. The squad 
leaders were selected from the men in the squads and appointed by their supe- 
rior officers. Self ratings, sociometric ratings, and psychological test scores 
could be obtained on the squad leaders and on the squad members. Squad per- 
formance scores were provided by independent experienced observers and squad 
morale was calculated from squad members’ assessments of their squads. Leader 
attributes, squad attributes, and leader-squad interactions could thus be exam- 
ined in relation to morale and to performance. The competition in these annual 
events is traditionally intense and motivation runs high. Under these condi- 
tions, squad morale was not found to be associated with squad effectiveness. 

While it is difficult to estimate the extent to which the findings of this study 
may be generalized to other groups and situations, since the cadets represent a 
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highly selected sample, it should also be noted that reported correlation coeffi- 
cients are probably underestimated as a result of the restricted range of the 
sample. Nevertheless, a multiple correlation coefficient of .69 was obtained be- 
tween the squad attributes and morale. Mutual esteem among squad members 
was high when the squad was made up of individuals who scored low on anxi- 
ety and were comfortable in terms of self-esteem and self-satisfaction, who 
were impunitive rather than intropunitive, who were regarded by their peers 
as high in task orientation and leadership potential, and who held their squad 
leader in high esteem. Leader attributes associated with squad morale were 
self-esteem, self-satisfaction, and esteem for squad. These leader variables did 
not raise the multiple correlation between the squad attributes and squad mo- 
rale. Self-Esteem of the leader was associated with Self-Esteem of the squad 
members and leader's Esteem for Squad was associated with squad member's 
Esteem for Leader. The relationship between leader and squad as indicated by 
the leader's Esteem for Squad and the squad's Esteem for Leader could best 
differentiate whether the competing squads would score high on morale or ef- 
fectiveness. 


The findings lend support to the contentions that need gratification of squad 
members is associated with squad morale (2) and that a psychologically dis- 
tant attitude of the squad leader is associated with squad performance, while 
psychological closeness is associated with squad morale (9, 12). Fiedler has 
interpreted the Assumed Similarity Between Opposites (ASO) score as a mea- 
sure of psychological distance and described the psychologically distant individ- 
ual as analytic and critical, independent, self-sufficient, task oriented, extrapu- 
nitive, “hardheaded,” and decisive in his judgments. Accordingly, the ASO 
score might be expected to be directly correlated with the Task Orientation 
and Extrapunitive scores and inversely correlated with the Personnel Orienta- 
tion, Confident Choice, Esteem for Squad, and Impunitive scores. Of these six 
correlations, four were in the expected direction but only the one between As- 
sumed Similarity Between Opposites and Task Orientation reached statistical 
significance (r = .17, p < 05, N = 182). The correlations were low and 
accounted for little of the variance in ASO. While the findings in no way de- 
tract from the usefulness of the ASO score in studies of leadership, they do 
bring into question the interpretation of this score as a measure of psychologi- 
cal distance and the description of the characteristics of individuals who score 
high on ASO. 


The attributes of the squad leaders that were associated with morale were 
not similar in pattern to those associated with effectiveness, and the attributes 
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of the squad members that were associated with morale were not similar in 
pattern to those associated with effectiveness. If the squad leader is responsible 
for accomplishing the assigned mission and maintaining high standards of mo- 
rale, then he has an exceedingly complex task before him. "It does in fact ap- 
pear that it is not possible to maximize one without regard for the other (2, 
p. 98)." Our results, based on different measures obtained from a different 
type of group under competitive field conditions, support this principle of the 
homeostatic theory of groups. Squad leaders who were successful according to 
the criterion of squad performance in the competition were not successful in 
achieving high standards of squad member morale, while squad leaders who 
were successful in promoting squad morale and obtaining gratification for 
group needs were not successful in terms of the effective performance of the 
squads. 
Е. SUMMARY 


Self ratings, sociometric ratings, and psychological test scores (12 variables) 
were obtained from the squad leaders and squad members of 25 squads of U.S. 
Military Academy cadets competing against each other in practical, military, 
field exercises. Squad performance in the competition was graded by indepen- 
dent, experienced observers. Squad morale was calculated from squad mem- 
bers' assessments of their squads. Leader attributes, squad member attributes, 
and leader-squad interactions were examined in relation to morale and to per- 
formance. 

Mutual esteem among squad members was not found to be associated with 
squad performance. A significant multiple correlation coefficient was obtained 
between the attributes and the index of squad morale. Psychologically distant 
leader attitudes were associated with squad performance, while psychological 
closeness was associated with squad morale. Variables relating to need gratifi- 
cation of squad members were associated with squad morale. 

Leaders’ Esteem for Squad scores and squads’ Esteem for Leader scores 
were directly related to squad morale, inversely related to squad effectiveness, 
and directly related to each other. Attributes of the squad leaders and squad 
members associated with morale were not similar in pattern to those associated 
with effectiveness, 

While task accomplishment and maintenance of morale are both considered 
to be desirable and important features of successful leadership, they were not 
found to be associated in this study. Furthermore, leader attributes, squad at- 
tributes, and leader-squad interactions relating to morale were not similar in 
pattern to those relating to effectiveness. 
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EINSTELLUNG EFFECT AND GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING* 


State University of New York at Albany; and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


ABRAHAM S. LucHINS AND Epitn H. Lucuins 


A. INTRODUCTION 


‘The authors have elsewhere (1, 2, 3) reported on methods which maxi- 
mized mechanization (Einstellung or E effects) in individual and group prob- 
lem-solving situations, The methods that maximized E effects when § worked 
individually (e.g., speed test conditions, generalization of a rule of solution) 
also maximized them when Ss worked as a group. The present experiments 
were conducted in order to sce if a method that reduced E effects when $ 
worked alone would also prove effective in group problem solving. The authors 
were also interested in studying the group structure and process which emerged 
out of the attempts of group members to combine their means to solve various 
kinds of problems, and particularly in comparing the group’s E effects with 
those obtained when an individual worked independently. Finally, the influence 
on the group structure and process and on E effects of various experimental 


variations was studied. 


B. GENERAL PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS 


There were four experiments, with a total of 240 Ss, all college students 
except for 12 high school students in Experiment I. The problems were admin- 
istered to a group of four Ss seated around a table. After the usual introduc- 
tion (1), the experimenter gave each $ a card which indicated the capacity in 
quarts of a measuring jar and he placed on the table a card which indicated 
the number of quarts to be obtained. They were told to work together and to 
write the solution for all problems on one sheet of paper. Up to 27 minutes 
were allowed per problem except in Experiment II. 

Each group member was given a scratch pad for his calculations and a dif- 
ferent colored pencil. Then the group received, one at a time, the problems 
listed in Table i. 

For purposes of exposition the four jars of a problem are referred to, in the 
order listed, as A, B, C, and X. The X jar was an extra jar added to the usual 
three jars. The first five problems, the Einstellung or E problems, are solvable 
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TABLE 1 
'TEN PROBLEMS GIVEN TO ALL GROUPS IN EXPERIMENT I 
Jars 
Problems A B e x 
1: 21 127 3 89 get 100 
2. 14 163 25 43 get 99 
$i 18 43 10 27 get 5 
4. 9 42 6 36 get 21 
5. 20 59 4 22 get 31 
6. 23 49 3 15 get 20 
Ts 15 39 3 16 get 18 
8. 28 76 3 37 get 25 
9. 18 48 4 16 get 22 
10. 14 36 8 4 get 6 


by the formula B—A—2C—the E method. The remaining problems are the 
test problems. Problems 6, 7, 9, and 10, the critical problems, are solvable by 
the E method but also by more direct methods—A—C or A--C. Problem 8, 
the so-called extinction task, cannot be solved by the E method but can be 
solved by A—C. We refer to the fourth and fifth problems—the last two E 
problems—as E4E5, to the first two critical problems as C1C», and to the last 
two as C3C4. Groups that solved the EyE; problems by only the E method аге 
referred to as ЁЁ» groups. 

A solution was scored as an Е (Einstellung) response if it was based on the 
formula B—A—2C or minor variations of it: e.g., B—C—A—C. A solution 
was scored as a D (direct) response if it used only one or two jars but not the 
X (extra) jar: e.g., A—C, A-LC, 6C, B—9C. A solution that involved ће X 
jar was scored as an X response if it used three or four jars (e.g., X—A—C, 
X—A—AC, B—X—A-+C) and as a DX (direct X) response if it used fewer 
jars (e.g., 4A-- X). Table 2 gives the numbers of responses to the E problems 
and to the test problems, as well as the percentages of E, D, X, and DX solu- 


tions, under various group problem-solving conditions which will be described 
for each experiment. 


C. EXPERIMENT Í 


'There were 20 groups, in half of which the members were told at the onset 
to pool their cards for each problem by laying them on the table, face up. 'The 
remaining groups were told at the onset that each 8 was to hold his card in 
his hand, facing him, and not to put it on the table. Furthermore, in some 
groups the X jar consistently was given to the same group member, whereas 
in other groups various members received the X jar in different problems. 
'Thus, there were four group conditions with five groups studied under each 
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condition: SP groups in which the same (S) member received the X jar and 
the cards were pooled (P). VP groups in which various ( V) members received 
the X jar and the cards were pooled. SNP groups in which the same member 
received the X jar and the cards were not pooled (NP). VNP groups in 
which various members received the X jar and the cards were not pooled. 

One SP group and two VP groups were composed of high school students 
and all others of college students. In some SNP and VNP groups, Ss asked 
each other the numbers on their cards or discovered them while working. Thus, 
they sometimes communicated the contents of their cards сү 
were not permitted to pool them. 

In previous experiments with four-jar problems, where individuals worked 
alone, it was found that large E effects were obtained when the extra jar was 
consistently placed in the same position with reference to the other jars: e.g., 
always first or always last (2, 3). "Therefore the position of the extra jar was 
"randomized" when individuals worked alone, so that it was presented as the 
31d, 2nd, 4th, 3rd, 4th, 2nd, 1st, 3rd, 4th, and 3rd in Problems 1 through 10 
respectively. In the present group experiments, it is not feasible to refer toa 
first or last jar or to random order, since cach 8 received only one jar. The 
variation in which the same person received the extra j 
comparable to the experiments in which the nonrandomized problems were 
used; and the variation in which different members of a group received the 
extra jar is more comparable to the experiments in 
randomized. 


In previous experiments (2, 


en though they 


ar throughout is more 


which the extra jar was 


3) in which 125 upperclassmen of the New 
York High School of Science worked independently on the “randomized” jar 
problems, there were fewer E solutions of the test problems than were usually 
obtained with the three-jar problems. This decrease in E effects was offset by 
an increase in failures of the E problems, as well as an increase in inefficient 
and cumbersome solutions of these problems (e.g., 214-127—3—21—3—21= 
100). In marked contrast are the results in the present experiment. Now only 
two per cent of the E tasks were failed. Moreover, as Table 3 shows, there 
were now no failures or cumbersome solutions of the last two E problems, 
fewer E solutions of the test problems, and no failures of the extinction task 
(which was never failed by any group in the four experiments), Al] differ- 
ences between group and individual responses attained statistical significance 
(for which the authors consistently use the .01 level of confi 
E responses to the first two test problems. 

Table 4 presents the numbers of various kinds of responses to all 10 prob- 
lems under pooling conditions (combining the data of SP and VP groups) 


dence) except for 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGES OF GROUP RESPONSES IN EXPERIMENT I AND OF INDIVIDUAL RESPONSES 
Responses* Group Individual 1-value** 
Failures of ЕЕ; 0 28 9.87 
Cumbersome solutions of E,E; 0 14 6.25 
E solutions only of СС, 38 49 .80 
E solutions only of С.С; 0 16 5:17 


Failures of extinction task 0 19 5.71 


* EE, denote the last two E problems, СС, the first two test problems, and C3Cy 
the last two test problems. The E solutions refer to cases where there was only such 
a solution and not another solution to the same problem. Results for E,E; are based 
on the responses of all 20 groups and all 125 individuals; results for the test problems 
are based on the responses of the seven groups and the 71 individuals who solved 
ЕЕ; by only the E method. 

** The /-values of the differences indicate statistical significance at the .01 level of 
confidence except for the E solutions only of СС. 


TABLE 4 
RESPONSES TO ALL PROBLEMS IN EXPERIMENT I 

Same Various ы 

Number X-jar X-jar Nonpooling Pooling 

of responses member members condition condition 
Total solutions 133 113 126 120 
Nonunique solutions 27 12 21 18 
X-jar solutions 20 12 20 12 
Direct solutions 61 45 56 52 
E solutions 30 45 54 58 


and under nonpooling conditions (combining SNP and VNP data), as well as 
when various members received the X jar (combining VP and VNP data), 
and when the same member received it (combining SP and SNP data). The 
table shows that when there was one X-jar member as compared to various 
X-jar members there were larger total numbers of responses, more nonunique 
solutions (problems for which more than one solution was offered by a group), 
more responses involving the X-jar, more direct (two-jar or one-jar) solutions, 
and fewer E solutions. The differences were in the same direction, although 
less striking, when nonpooling groups were compared to pooling groups. Thus, 
E effects were enhanced and variability and flexibility restricted when group 
assets were allowed to be pooled and even more strikingly when the possessor 
of the extra jar was varied. In contrast to this last result, when individuals 
worked independently, varying the position of the extra jar made for less E 
effects (2, 3). That there were more solutions involving the X jar when there 
was a fixed X-jar member may perhaps be accounted for by a desire of this 
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member to participate in the group activity. The most effective way for him 
to do so was to make the X jar a variable in the solution. 


D. Experiment II 


For 20 new groups the procedure was modified as follows: 

(1). Two problems were added: Problem 11 (29, 104, 4, and 37, get 67) 
and Problem 12 (13, 25, 8, and 7, get 31). Problem 11, but not Problem 12, 
could be solved by the E method. Unlike the other test problems, neither prob- 
lem could be solved by A+-C ог A—C. 

(2). The experimenter used a stop watch to note the time of solution of 
each problem. As soon as the group gave one solution, the next problem was 
presented so that only one solution was allowed per problem. 

(3). One mathematics major was included in seven of the 20 groups, and 
that fact was known by the other members. 

(4). Records were kept of the number of Tesponses suggested by the X-jar 
member and of whether an X response was suggested by him or by another 
member. 

There were now five per cent failures of the E problems (compared to two 
per cent in Experiment I) and no failures or cumbersome solutions of E,E;. 
The five groups who solved E;E; by only the E method gave results similar to 
those made by such groups in Experiment I. They showed 40 per cent E re- 
sponses in the first two problems, zero per cent in the ninth and tenth prob- 
lems, and zero per cent failure of the extinction task. Again there was less E 
effect in every test problem than when individuals worked independently on 
the four-jar problems; the differences were statistically significant except in 
the first two test problems. 

The groups were timed and limited to one solution per problem, but had 
been permitted more than one solution in Experiment I, a fact that may help 
to account for the finding that there were now fewer E and more direct solu- 
tions. In the first five test problems, the 20 groups of Experiment II had only 
six per cent E solutions, whereas those of Experiment I had 23 per cent of 
which seven per cent involved only the E method, while the remainder were 
accompanied by another solution. Direct solutions of the first five test prob- 
lems averaged 94 per cent in the present experiment but only 74 per cent in 
Experiment I. These results suggest that the groups showed less 
for the E method and more preference for direct methods in the test problems 
when they could give only one solution. The five EE; groups also contributed 
relatively fewer E solutions than the seven EE; groups of Experiment I: 40 
per cent in the first two test problems (compared to 51 per cent in Experiment 
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1, of which 13 per cent were accompanied by another solution) ; and no E so- 
lutions now of the last two test problems (compared to 26 per cent in Experi- 
ment I, all accompanied by other solutions). 

Results in the first 10 problems did not show the same trends with respect 
to direct and E solutions as in Experiment I. Groups with various X-jar mem- 
bers now had somewhat more direct solutions than those with the same X-jar 
member (56 compared to 52) and about the same number of E solutions (36 
compared to 35). Pooling groups had more direct solutions than nonpooling 
groups (58 compared to 50) and fewer E solutions (31 compared to 40), the 
reverse of the trend in Experiment I. Was the reversal a consequence of the 
timing and of permitting only one solution per problem? Further experimen- 
tation may provide a clue. 

'The X jar was used in 18 per cent of the responses to the first five problems 
and in about 10 per cent of the responses to the first 10 problems; but it was 
used in 80 per cent of the solutions to Problem 11 and in 75 per cent of the 
solutions to Problem 12. For the first 10 problems, responses that involved the 
X jar were about three times more frequent when the same member received 
it than when various members received it (14 compared to five), but about 
the same under nonpooling and pooling (nine compared to 10). For all 12 
problems, responses were more frequent when the same person received it (31 
compared to 19), and more frequent for the nonpooling than the pooling 
groups (28 compared to 22)—the same trends as in Experiment I. For all 12 
problems, the SP groups contributed 13 solutions dependent upon the X jar, 
of which three were suggested by the X-jar members who in addition suggested 
five other responses. The SNP groups had 18 such solutions, of which nine 
were suggested by the X-jar members who in addition suggested 14 other so- 
lutions. The X-jar members were very active, particularly in the nonpooling 
groups. 

The time of solution varied with the nature of the problems; on the average 
it ranged, for the various E problems, from 46 to 94 seconds with a mean of 63 
seconds. There was less variation and less time was needed for the next five 
problems, where the average time ranged from seven to 19 seconds with a mean 
9f nine seconds. In 19 of the 20 groups the time for solving C3C, was less than 
for solving С.С, suggesting that Ss became increasingly facile in using the 
А-ЕС and A—C methods. In every group, Problem 11 took longer to solve 
than the previous test problems (its time of solution ranged from 15 to 100 
seconds, with a mean of 36 seconds), perhaps because Ss had become set for the 
A+C and A—C methods which did not solve Problem 11. The time required 
to solve Problem 12 ranged from 10 to 120 seconds with a mean of 40 seconds. 
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Pooling apparently hastened the problem-solving process. The mean time of 
solution was 32 seconds for the pooling groups but 40 seconds for the nonpool- 
ing groups. Whether the same person or various persons received the X card 
did not seem to affect the time of solution. 

‘There were three SP groups and four SNP groups with a mathematics ma- 
jor. The mathematics majors usually took the lead in formulating the solution, 
particularly in the early problems. On the average, the mathematics majors 
gave solutions to five or six of the problems. They gave 21 solutions to the first 
five problems but only 16 solutions to the next five problems. All their solu- 
tions to the first two problems and all but one of their solutions to the last E 
problem were by the E method. However, only two mathematics majors solved 
the first test problem. Usually a non-mathematics major took over the lead be- 
ginning with the test problems and suggested a direct solution. For example, 
in one group a mathematics major started to apply the B—A—2C formula in 
Problem 6, but a non-mathematics major interrupted with a direct solution. 
However, mathematics majors contributed five of the solutions to each of 
Problems 11 and 12. It is of interest that no failure of solution occurred for 
any of the problems in a group with a mathematics major and that groups with 
mathematics majors did not arrive at solutions faster than the other groups. 


E. Experiment III 


For 10 groups, the main features of the procedure were as follows. 

(1). The 10 problems of Experiment I were used. 

(2). The same member of the group received the X card throughout. No 
mention was made of whether or not the cards should be pooled. 

(3). Some groups had more than one mathematics major. There were two 
groups with no mathematics major (called the Non-Math groups). There 
were two groups with one, two groups with two, and four groups with three 
mathematics majors each (called the Math groups). Again it was known by 
the other members that they were mathematics majors. 

(4). There was no timing of the response except for the usual maximum 
of 275 minutes, but the next problem was presented as soon as one solution was 
offered, so that, in effect, time was allowed for only one solution, 

Invariably the groups pooled their cards by placing them on the table, al- 
though there had been no instructions to do so. In groups with mathematics 
majors, one or more of them usually assumed the leadership role, As in Experi- 
ment II, the mathematics majors were generally the first to find solutions to 
the E problems and the non-mathematics majors usually took over in the test 
problems by suggesting a direct solution. Of all the problems solved by the E 
method, 72 per cent were solved at the suggestion of a mathematics major. Of 
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all the problems solved by a direct method, 71 per cent were solved at the sug- 

- gestion of a non-mathematics major. Thus the 18 mathematics majors, who 
constituted 45 per cent of the 40 Ss, contributed proportionately more of the 
E solutions and less of the direct solutions. Table 2 shows that the groups 
without mathematics majors had somewhat smaller percentages of E responses 
than the groups with mathematics majors. 

The total of the 10 groups as well as the three ЕЁ» groups gave relatively 
more E responses than the corresponding groups in Experiments I and II. Ta- 
ble 2 shows that the total groups now had 84 per cent E solutions of the first 
five problems (compared to 72 and 66 per cent in Experiments I and II re- 
spectively) and 32 per cent E solutions of the next five problems (compared 
to 23 and six per cent respectively). The differences were more striking for the 
Е.Е; groups which now had 83 per cent E solutions of the first two test prob- 
lems (compared to 51 and 40 per cent in Experiments I and II respectively) 
and 67 per cent E solutions of the last two test problems (compared to 26 and 
zero per cent respectively). The difference in E solutions between the present 
E,E; groups and those of Experiment II attained statistical significance for 
the last two test problems (2 = 3.53). Moreover, for the first time, a group 
experiment yielded more exclusively E solutions than when individuals worked 
independently on the four-jar problems (cf. Table 3). The present Е.Е 
groups had 34 and 48 per cent more E solutions in the first two and last two 
test problems, respectively, than the ЕЕ; individuals; the last difference was 
statistically significant (2 = 2.53). 

Also, the X jar was used less frequently than in Experiments I and IL It 
appeared in eight per cent of the responses, as compared to 16 per cent in Ex- 
periment I and 19 per cent (of responses to the first 10 problems) in Experi- 
ment II. Seven groups (including the two without mathematics majors) em- 
ployed it in the fourth problem, which was also most frequently solved by an 
X-jar method in Experiments Iand II. The only other use of the X jar (X— 
4C) was by one group in the extinction problem. 

In short, there were now relatively more E solutions and less X-jar solutions 
than in Experiments I and II. Does the predominance of mathematics majors 
in the present experiment account for these results? It seems that they were 
more likely than other Ss to generalize the E method as a rule of solution. 


F. EXPERIMENT IV 


For 10 groups the procedure was as follows. 

(1). In every group the same person received the X jar throughout. Five 
groups were instructed to begin each solution with the B jar. These are re- 
ferred to as the instructed groups. Since the E method began with the B jar, 
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the instruction was intended to foster a set for the E method (cf. 1, p. 62). 

(2). As in Experiment III, no mention was made of whether or not the 
cards should be pooled. 

(3). More than one solution was permitted per problem and there was no 
timing of the response except for the usual maximum of 214 minutes. 

As in Experiment III, subjects invariably pooled their cards by laying them 
on the table, although they had not been instructed to do so. The five instructed 


as a larger 
instructed 


n with the 
B jar and the noninstructed groups had only 50 responses (including two fail- 


ures of an E problem) of which 22 (44 per cent) began with the B jar. As 
instructed 
groups. Table 2 shows that the instructed groups gave 96 and 44 per cent E 
responses to the E problems and test problems respectively, compared to 64 
and 16 per cent for the noninstructed groups; they also gave some novel solu- 
tions that began with the B jar. For example, three of them solved the extinc- 
tion task by B—17C (and the others by A—C, even though it did not begin 
with B). The five noninstructed groups never used the B—17C method. Three 


group solved this problem by А—С. 

Again, as might have been expected, the instructed groups had fewer A—C 
or A+C solutions (12 compared to 19 for the noninstructed groups). How- 
ever, they occasionally gave more than one solution to a problem, whereas the 
noninstructed groups never did. Also they never failed a problem, whereas 
there were two failures of an E problem in the noninstructed groups. Thus, 
although the instructions to begin each solution with the B jar yielded more E 
solutions, it did not blind the groups to other solutions. 

Four of the five instructed groups (but none of the noninstructed groups) 
used the E method only in E4E;. The four Е.Е groups had 78 and 42 per 
cent E solutions of the first two and last two test problems respectively and 45 
and 17 per cent exclusively E solutions of these problems. This is less than was 
obtained in Experiment III and about the same as for the (noninstructed ) 
E4Es individuals (cf. Table 3). 


С. Summary AND DISCUSSION 


The present experiments were conducted in order to see if a method that 
had reduced E effects when an individual worked alone on the water-jar mea- 
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suring problems would prove effective in groups. The authors adapted for 
group problem solving a variation in which an extra jar was added to each 
problem, so that it consisted of four jars rather than the usual three jars. 
When Ss worked these problems individually, many failed to solve the E prob- 
lems. However, those who did solve them showed little or no E effects. In the 
present study we gave only one measuring jar to each of four individuals and 
told them to work together to solve the problems. What had been difficult 
problems for individuals were easy for the groups, which showed fewer fail- 
ures, no cumbersome solutions, and even less E effects than did individuals 
working alone. The results demonstrated the generality of this method in re- 
ducing E effects and also showed that the negative effects of this method were 
reduced in group problem solving. Since each of the four jars was represented 
by one S, there was a greater probability that all the jars would be examined 
as means for solution. There was also a greater probability for innovation than 
when one individual worked on these problems or when individuals or groups 
worked the usual three jar problems. This may account for the finding that 
the groups gave more solutions involving the extra jar than individuals who 
worked alone. Also contributing to the decrease in Е effects was the fact that 
when one $ offered the three-jar method as a solution to a test problem, an- 
other $ sometimes interrupted to give the more direct method which was ac- 
cepted by the group. 

A unique feature of the present experiments was that a group member en- 
tered the problem solving situation with a means or asset (one jar) which by 
itself was inadequate to solve the problem but which could lead to a solution 
when combined with some of the other group members’ assets. The group 
process and group structure emerged out of their attempts to combine their 
means in order to solve the problem. The procedure seems to suggest a way to 
study group structure and processes that are related both to the structure of 
the problem to be solved and to the means that the members have to achieve 


the solution. 
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A MODIFICATION OF THE ASCH EXPERIMENT* 1 


University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland 


C. J. Marino AND C. J. Parkin 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The original Asch experiment (1) was designed to produce conforming re- 
sponses to social pressure in a relatively everyday situation.” Its purpose was, 
at least in part, to climinate the illusory nature of the stimulus and hence the 
artificiality inherent in the situation, when conforming responses are elicited 
through the use of the autokinetic phenomenon (5). Subsequent modifications 
of the experiment have demonstrated that some of the administrative problems 
of the original could be circumvented through the use of simulated groups (3, 
4) ; as a result, however, the experimental situations have become less and less 
real. The problem is to establish an optimal balance between ease of adminis- 
tration on the one hand and situational reality on the other. 

The necessity of using some sort of noncritical Ss gives rise to the first set 
of problems in designing an Asch type situation. If they are “stooges” in the 
original sense of the word, they must be briefed on how to deceive and later 
rewarded for their efforts; hence they cannot be tested. In addition, if the sit- 
uation is to be "real," the value of the noncritical Ss will be dependent upon 
the degree with which the critical Ss perceive them as similar to themselves. 

‘Time and materials represent another problem. The original situation and 
subsequent modifications require one or more of the following: booths, pro- 
jectors, tape-recorders, ог electronically controlled visual displays. This ar- 
rangement involves expense, removes the situation a bit further from the ev- 
eryday, and takes time to produce, The time required to obtain the data is 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 5, 1967. 
Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. 

This study was conducted while the first author was a doctoral candidate and the 
second an undergraduate honors student. This report of the study was prepared by the 
first author who is presently affiliated with York University, Toronto, Canada. Both 
ышы to acknowledge the advice and encouragement of Dr. Halla Beloff. 

In this experiment a group of $з were shown a standard line and three compari- 
son lines of unspecified lengths. They were asked to call out the letter of the compari- 
soni line closest in length to the standard line. In fact all but one of the Ss acted as 

stooges” (ie. they were in collusion with E). On certain trials all the “stooges” sys- 

tematically erred in their verbal estimates and the effect was observed in the response 
of the last 5 to respond; the latter being the naive and critical $. In this manner pres- 
sure to conform was successfully exerted on the critical S. 
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primarily a function of the number of critical Ss, but it is also dependent upon 
the preparation of apparatus and the briefing of noncritical Ss. 

Finally, which Ss сап be tested from an ethical standpoint? There are diff- 
culties inseparable from any situation in which an authority figure must in- 
struct children—for example, to deceive their peers. The latter problem arises 
not in spite of, but in addition to, later explaining to the critical Ss that E has, 
with the aid of a few of the group, deceived them. 

Ап ideal modification would eliminate all of the above problems without 
sacrificing the technical success of the original experiment. There would be no 
“stooges” and thus no pretrial briefing or subsequent rewarding. The Ss exert- 
ing pressure to conform would be peers of the remainder of the group (the 
critical Ss) in a direct and obvious way. Ultimately, every 8 would provide E 
with a number of critical and control trials for himself. 

In addition, such a technique would require only paper and pencil but would 
be maximally similar to observing the group in an everyday situation. The Ss 
would structure the situation themselves, phenomenologically, in an objectively 
measurable manner. All of this would be accomplished in a relatively short 
time period with large numbers of critical Ss. Naturally the results would be 
as valid and reliable as those obtained in the original Asch experiment, The 
modification described below approximates this ideal in its essential aspects, 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 33 twelve-year-old male and female students of average ЈО 
who were tested in a normal classroom during one school period of 40 minutes. 


2. Materials 


Each $ was given a test booklet and a lettered answer sheet. The booklet 
contained one page for each trial and a set of numbered comparison lines at- 
tached to the overleaf of the last page. The first 25 pages (one for each trial) 
were lettered and each contained a simgle line of unspecified length (the stan- 
dard lines). The comparison lines increased in length from top to bottom of 
the last page in equal increments of .25 centimeters. They ranged in size from 
two to 17 centimeters and were numbered from six to 66. 


3. Procedure (Ss’ view) 


Ss were randomly seated and allowed to make the normal assumptions re- 
garding the test situation. All of them were asked to take д good long look at 
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Line A (the first page of the booklet), fold it over so that it was obscured, 
and turn to the numbered comparison lines. "They were then asked to deter- 
mine the number of the comparison line closest in length to the standard line 
they had just examined. Next, E randomly chose three Ss and asked them to 
call out their estimates. Then, and only then, E told all Ss to pick up their pen- 
cils and write their own estimates next to the letter A on the answer sheet. 
The process was repeated for each trial. Ss were always eager to call out their 
estimates and there were always many more volunteers than required. 


4. Procedure (Е? view) 


Ss invariably assume that they all have lines of the same length. In fact they 
do not. On any given trial a small minority (predetermined by seating) have 
a line of a single length different from that of the majority. Only E knows 
that this occurs and which Ss have lines of what length. 

If one assumes a 25 trial test given to 25 Ss the details would be as follows. 
Desks are arranged in five rows of five seats each and Ss are allowed to sit any- 
where they choose. In fact the group is thus divided into five groups. The test 
booklets (of which there are five types) are passed out in such a manner that 
each row comprises one group. 

The five types of booklets are ordered in such a way that on Trial 1 Rows 
A and B have a line of “x” cm and Rows C, D, and E have a line of “x” + 
1.75 cm. E calls on any three members of Rows A and/or B for verbal esti- 
mates, and the conformity effect is observed in the Ss of Rows C, D, and E. On 
subsequent trials the members of different rows comprise critical and control Ss. 
Ultimately, E has 10 control and 15 critical trials for each S. In practice the 
procedure is simple and straightforward once the booklets are arranged. 

The discrepancy between the lines of the critical and control or noncritical 
Ss must be great enough to induce change (conformity), bu? not so great as to 
cause any § to suspect that his line is not the same length as everyone else’s. 
After several pilot studies the optimal “actual” discrepancy was found to be 
1.75 cm, Obviously, the verbalized estimates are not totally accurate. However, 
they are recorded and the average of any three approaches veridicality. 

The verbalized estimates of the minority have three distinct functions, They 
Serve as a contro] for those who make them, as reinforcement to the other 
members of the minority, and they act as social pressure on the majority of Ss 
who have a line of a different length. By including trials in which all Ss actu- 
ally do have lines of the same length, Ё can secure additional controls and rein- 
force all Ss simultaneously, 
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5. Scoring 


Each S initially receives two scores: mean error on critical trials (errors in 
the expected direction minus errors in the opposite direction) and mean error 
on noncritical trials. The difference between these scores represents the con- 
formity score for each $. 


6. Results and Discussion 


On control trials, the mean error of $$ making verbal responses was .35 cm. 
The mean error of Ss not making verbal responses but who were also controls 
was .36 cms. That is, Ss’ estimations on control trials were highly accurate 
and not affected by whether or not they responded verbally. 

‘The variance of Ss’ errors on critical trials was significantly different from 
the variance of their errors on control trials (6 < .01). This was to be 
expected and necessitated the use of a nonparametric statistic to determine 
whether the differences between control and critical trials were significant. 
"With the use of the Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs, Signed Ranks Test (6), the 
differences were found to be significant (z = 2.84; p < .003). 

A further test, to determine whether or not these significant differences 
were indeed due to social pressure, may be applied. If the latter is the case, 
one would expect the average error of critical Ss on a given trial to be propor- 
tional to the amount of what one is calling social pressure (i.e., the amount of 
discrepancy between the length of the line a critical S has seen and the verbal 
estimate he has heard from other Ss). This discrepancy is always 1.75 cm but 
for the critical Ss it varies with the accuracy of the verbalized estimates. 
Therefore the average error of the critical Ss should increase as this discrep- 
ancy increases. Figure 1 shows this to be the case. 

The results of the experiment reported indicate that social pressure has been 
exerted. The size of the errors made on critical trials was significantly greater 
than that made on control trials and, further, these errors have been shown to 
be directly related to the magnitude of the discrepancy between perceived stim- 
ulus and background report (i.e., social pressure). Therefore it is the writers’ 
conclusion that the Asch effect can be achieved without the problems inherent 
in the Asch situation. 

C. SUMMARY 

The classic Asch experiments have been criticized on the grounds that since 
Ss are essentially tested individually, the time required to gather data for 
large numbers is prohibitive. Modifications of the original experiment have 
circumvented this problem but have done so by removing the situation further 
from the “everyday” and deeper into the laboratory. This report describes a 
method of generating the Asch conflicts in “everyday” situations. A group of Ss 
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FIGURE 1 


DISCREPANCY BETWEEN LENGTH OF LINE AND VERBAL ESTIMATE 


verbally respond to a line-judging task under the impression that they all have 
lines of equal lengths. In fact subgroups are prearranged to have unequal lines 
on certain critical trials. The results of a particular application are reported 
and demonstrate that the Asch experiments can be duplicated without the 
problems of the original or the apparatus of the modifications. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Adaptation-level theory (5) maintains that the origin of any subjective 
rating scale is generated by the pooling of stimuli from several sources. Three 
parameters are typically considered in most discussions of the model (4). In- 
terpreted with reference to the judgmental procedures required by many atti- 
tude scale construction techniques, the first parameter refers to the social re- 
lationships expressed by a statement. A second parameter refers to the attitude 
of the judge, and the third will, for the purposes of the present study, be de- 
fined in terms of a set of external social attitudes which are part of the judge’s 
past experience with the attitude domain under consideration. Helson would 
most likely refer to this class of stimuli as a residual factor in his equation for 
estimating adaptation-level. 

An individual always operates in a social environment within which there 
is a distribution of attitudes and corresponding practices referring to a given 
topic, institution, or group. In dealing with an attitude referent he is exposed, 
perhaps with varying frequency, to various segments of this distribution. The 
residual factor will be defined in terms of the attitude position, in this distri- 
bution, that the individual perceives as being dominant within the broad social 
environment in which he operates. Although this scale Position may, at times, 
coincide with his own-attitude, it is nevertheless dealt with as an external re- 
ferent; and it is assumed that he could, if asked, judge the difference between 
his attitude position and the position he considers as being most representative 
of the society of which he is a member. 

Consider a situation in which judgments are made relating to the content 
of statements which refer to minority groups. Each statement expresses concepts 
that refer to social relations and its content is describable in relational terms 
such as differential social status, acceptability, etc. It is assumed that the mi- 
nority group referent may be changed without altering the social relationships 
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that are objectively expressed. It is predicted, however, that an item which 
expresses support for, say, equal employment opportunities for the Irish will 
not be perceived as expressing the same degree of favorable content as the 
same item when it refers to the Negro, even though the two items are judged 
by individuals who maintain equivalent attitudes toward both groups. The 
reason for this is most likely found in the fact that an item which expresses 
acceptance of equal opportunities for the Irish deviates less far from dominant 
social attitudes and practices to which the judges have been exposed, than 
would the same item when it included the Negro as the minority group refer- 
ent. It is suggested, therefore, that judges assess the content of attitude state- 
ments partially with regard to the extent that these statements deviate from a 
set of external collective attitudes which they perceive as being representative 
of the social environment within which they operate. 

'The present investigation represents an attempt to assess the applicability of 
adaptation-level theory to social judgment situations in which the content 
of the statements and the own-attitude of the judges are held constant while 
residual variables are systematically manipulated. It shall be assumed that 
item content refers only to the social relations expressed by a statement, and 
that this parameter is not influenced by the particular social group that is 
inserted in a statement. Although the content of the statement is assumed to 
be undisturbed by a change in group referents, the scale location of the distri- 
bution of social attitudes surrounding each minority group would not be 
identical. Since it is these attitudes that determine the value of the residual 
component, substitution of group referents represents a manipulation of the 
residual variable. 

In a situation in which item content and judge's own-attitude are held con- 
stant, the average judgment generated by a set of statements should vary 
inversely with the magnitude of the residual term. Since adaptation-level is 
operationally defined as the stimulus value which evokes a neutral response, 
increasing the magnitude of the adaptation-level would, for a given set of 
stimuli, decrease the average judgment assigned to these stimuli. "Therefore, 
if the ordering of these three minority groups is correct, it would be predicted 
that the average judgment assigned to Negro statements would be higher 
than the average judgment generated by Jewish statements, which in turn 
would generate a higher mean judgment than the statements that refer to 
the Irish. 

As an adjunctive source of information, an attempt will be made to vary 
the contribution of residual variables through the use of different sets of 
instructions. The relative contribution to a distribution of social judgments 
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made by each of the three classes of stimuli should be significantly influenced 
by the extent to which instructional material places emphasis on item content, 
own-attitude, or residual stimuli. It is difficult to anticipate the direction of 
the differences to be associated with variation in instructions, therefore this 
aspect of the study must be considered purely exploratory in nature. However, 
differences that do occur will give additional insight into the nature of the 
residual factors which are the principal concern of this investigation. 


B. METHOD 


The attitude statements used in the present study were selected from a set 
of 114 statements constructed by Hinckley (6) and recently rescaled by 
Upshaw (8) using equal-appearing interval procedures. Forty statements were 
extracted from the total scale and presented to the subjects for judgment. One 
criterion for selecting items required that the 40 statements distribute them- 
selves across the entire range of the category scale based on Upshaw’s scale 
values that were obtained from his control condition. A second criterion re- 
quired that each item accept any of the three minority group referents without 
loss of credibility. In the case of three items it was necessary to make modifica- 
tions in the wording, but these changes were small and the relative position 
of the item within the series was assumed not to have been appreciably altered. 
Beneath each statement 11 judgment categories were represented by a scries 
of unlabeled, but equally spaced, Roman numerals. 

In addition to the 40 statements that were presented for judgment, two 
scales were developed to measure the subject's own-attitude toward the mi- 
nority group that was included in the judgment series he received. The first 
measurement consisted of 10 items selected from the Hinckley series on the 
basis of the criteria previously employed in the selection of items for the judg- 
ment series. The items were printed on a page in descending order with the 
most positive statement at the top; and the subject’s task was to select the one 
item that most closely represented his attitude toward the minority group. 

The second measure of own-attitude was derived from the E Scale (1, 
p. 142). The form of the E Scale used in this study consists of 20 statements 
which are endorsed on a six category Likert scale with categories extending 
from strong agreement to strong disagreement. A maximum score of 120 
indicates extreme ethnocentrism. 


1. Subjects 


The subjects were selected from a group of 729 undergraduate students 
enrolled in a course in introductory psychology at Oklahoma State University. 
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An effort was made to equate experimental groups on own-attitude position 
on the basis of two criteria. To be included in one of the cells of the experi- 
mental design, a subject had to endorse one of the three most positive state- 
ments in the 10 Hinckley self-report items, and in addition, would have to 
score below 50 on the E Scale. 

Of the 729 subjects who responded to the scale, 248 satisfied both criteria. 
Of these, 12 were eliminated on the basis of frequent inversions of the judg- 
ment scale for the 40 Hinckley items. An inversion of the scale was recorded 
whenever an item with an Upshaw scale value in one of the three extreme 
categories on either end of the scale was placed in one of the three extreme 
judgment categories at the opposite end of the scale. Thus 236 subjects were 
retained. Mean E Scale scores for those judging the Negro items was 35.69; 
for those subjects judging the Irish items, 34.63; and for the group responding 
to items referring to Jews, 33.40. None of the ¢ tests computed for differences 
between these E Scale means was statistically significant, therefore it is con- 
cluded that the experimental groups had been equated for own-attitude 
position. 


2. Procedure 


'Three variables defined the dimensions of the factorial arrangement of 
treatments used in this study. Two levels of instructions and three referent 
groups yielded six independent groups of subjects each of whom rated the 
40 items from the Hinckley scale. The third variable was at three levels, and 
it was formed by grouping items into three classes according to scale value 
assigned by the Upshaw scaling (8). The 13 most favorable statements were 
classified as positive, the next 14 items were grouped to form the mid-scale 
class; and the remaining 13 items were placed in a third, negative, category. 

'The referent groups selected for the study were Negroes, Jews, and Trish. 
Although the precise determination of the magnitude of the residual factor 
associated with any minority group is not possible, it is felt that certain groups can 
be ordered with respect to this parameter. Intuitive assessment of regional and 
national attitudes and practices suggested that the Negroes would occupy the 
lowest social position of the three groups. The attitudes surrounding the Irish 
and Jewish groups were judged to place the Irish at the higher social position 
with the Jews falling somewhere between the Negroes and the Irish. Estimates 
of social distance recently reported in a study by Fagan and O’Neill (3) offer 
some support for this ranking of minority groups. Although subjects in the 
experiment were expressing own-attitudes, Fagan and O'Neill report that 
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social distance estimates were ordered by four experimental groups in the 
manner suggested in the present investigation. 

The instructions were derived from those used by Hovland and Sherif (7). 
Subjects functioning under one condition received instructions which did not 
place emphasis on the judgmental set requirements of the scaling task. They 
were told to assign statements to categories which reflected levels of social posi- 
tion. Subjects operating under the second condition received instructions that 
were identical to those presented to the first group, with the exception that on 
two occasions they were admonished to judge only the social position reflected 
by the statement and not the extent that they were willing to endorse the 
sentiment expressed. 

The subjects judged the statements in groups which ranged in size from 
five to 50 subjects each. Each group of subjects was randomly assigned to one 
of the six experimental conditions. The presentation of the 40 Hinckley state- 
ments for the judgment task always preceded the endorsement task and the 
presentation of the E Scale. For the judgment task the subjects were asked 
to indicate their responses by circling the category numeral judged most appro- 
priate for the statement rather than following the more conventional procedure 
of sorting items into 11 piles. The literature (2, p. 96) indicates that both 
methods lead to comparable results. 

At the conclusion of the judgment task, subjects were asked to indicate 
which one of the 10 previously described statements closely represented their 
own attitude toward the referent group under consideration, and then they 
were asked to respond to the items of the E Scale. 


3. Results and Discussion 


For each subject mean scale placement was computed for each of the three, 
previously described, statement classes; and mean scale values for statements 
under each treatment combination are presented in Table 1. Table 2 sum- 
marizes means associated with the three main effects, and an examination of 
these data reveals that the ordering of the means associated with the three 
referent groups is in the anticipated direction. Table 3 presents a summary 
of an analysis of variance performed on these judgment data. As a result of 
unplanned, but anticipated, unequal groups, an unweighted means solution was 
carried out on the data. This type of analysis does not provide a least squares 
solution; however, a reasonably close approximation to the least squares cri- 
terion can be expected in situations, like the present, in which the differences 
in group size are not great. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SCALE PLACEMENT OF ATTITUDE STATEMENTS UNDER 
EACH TREATMENT COMBINATION 


Negro statements Jew statements Irish statements 
Judgment s S 
set Neg Mid Pos Neg Mid Pos Neg Mid Pos 
Low 2.821 5.665 9.038 2.453 4.695 9.111 2.292 4.300 8.633 
High 2.598 5.167 8.540 2.345 4.666 8.667 2.4430 4.393 7.842 
TABLE 2 
MAIN EFFECTS OF TREATMENTS ON MEAN SCALE PLACEMENTS OF ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 
Social groups (A) Judgment set (B) Item position (C) 
Negro Jew Irish Low High Neg  Mid-Scale Роз 
5.638 5.323 4.982 5.445 5.183 2.490 4.810 8.636 
TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN SCALE PLACEMENT OF ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 
Degrees Mean 
Source of variation of freedom square Е 
Between subjects 235 
Social groups (A) 2 25.372 13.894** 
Judgment set (B) 1 12.157 6.658* 
Groups X Set (AB) 2 .901 — 
Subjects within groups 230 1.826 
Within subjects 472 
Item position (C) 2 2267.998 2286.288** 
Groups X Items (AC) 4 5.314 5.317** 
Set X Items (BC) 2 4.490 4.526* 
Groups X Set X Items (ABC) 4 .382 == 
C X subjects within groups 460 992 
* 05. 
= 01, 


'The results of the analysis of variance indicates that the component of 
variance ascribed to referent groups was significant at the .01 level. The mean 
judgment assigned to Negro statements was highest, statements which refer 
to the Jews were next, and the Irish statements were located at the lowest 
position on the scale. Individual comparisons among the means associated with 
the three groups yielded F values that were significant at the .01 level for 
all comparisons. Hence, the ordering of the means confirmed the principal 
hypothesis underlying the present investigation. When concepts were applied 
to high status, positively valued groups, they were judged to reflect less positive 
sentiment than the same concepts when they were applied to a less prestigious, 
low valued group. Under the conditions of the present study the social rela- 
tions objectively expressed by the statements were identical for each minority 
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group, and care was taken to equate judge's own-attitude for the three groups. 
Nevertheless, mean judgments assigned to each of the three referent groups 
varied significantly, and in a fashion predictable on the basis of adaptation-level 
theory and the inferred social status of the three groups considered. There- 
fore, the present study suggests that the subjects experience with the attitudes 
and practices that were reflected by others toward a minority group exerted a pre- 
dictable influence on his judgment of stimuli that are relevant to that group. 

Manipulation of the judgmental set produced an effect that was significant 
at the .05 level, with the lower mean judgment associated with the instruc- 
tional condition that placed added emphasis on a judgmental orientation. It 
is of interest to note that similar results were obtained in an unpublished study 
by the senior author. Employing essentially the same items and identical in- 
structions, higher mean judgments were observed under the influence of 
instructions that did not lay emphasis on item content and the necessity of 
maintaining a judgmental set. 

The variance due to item position, as would be expected, was significant 
well beyond the .01 level. However, the interaction between referent groups 
and judgment set failed to materialize. The data did indicate that the distance 
between the average judgments assigned to the three referent groups was 
greater under instructions which did not place emphasis on a judgmental set, 
however, the 7 associated with the corresponding interaction term failed to 
reach the .05 level. Hence, while the trend is noted, no conclusions may be 
drawn. 

The significant associated with the item position by referent group inter- 
action term suggests an analysis of the simple effects. The analysis indicated 
that the average scale position of the negative statements referring to the Ne- 
groes was significantly higher [F = 4.80; Pss (1 аво ap = 3.84] than the 
mean judgment assigned to the same statements applied to either the Jews or 
the Irish. However, these latter two groups did not differ significantly from 
cach other. The mean scale position of the mid-scale statements was found to 
be significant for all comparisons among the three minority groups. Mid-scale 
items referring to the Negro were higher than those referring to the Jew (Ё 
— 21.50), and the mid-scale items applied to the Jew were higher than those 
referring to the Irish (F = 444). The average scale position of the positive 
statements that referred to the Negro was not significantly different from the 
mean of those positive items that referred to the Jew; however, the mean scale 
position of items referring to the Irish was significantly different from the 
means associated with either of these two groups (F — 12.06 and 16.86). 
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The nature of the results obtained from the analysis of these simple effects 
clearly indicates the operation of end effects which tend to obscure differences 
between groups. In all instances the statements referring to Negroes differed 
significantly from those referring to the Irish. However, in the case of favor- 
able statements, a case in which maximum positive displacement was predicted 
for the Negro statements, there was no significant difference between the mean 
placement of Negro and Jewish statements. For items at the unfavorable end 
of the scale, a situation in which maximum negative displacement was expected 
for the Irish, there was no difference in average judgment between the Irish 
and the Jewish items. It is suggested that if the response categories were in- 
creased in number, this interaction term would disappear and the ordering of 
means would be the same for all statement classes as that observed for the mid- 
scale items; items that by virtue of their center location are better insulated 
from these hypothesized end effects. 


C. SUMMARY 


Six groups of subjects, who had been equated for attitudes toward three 
minority groups, were presented with a set of 40 attitude statements to be 
judged according to equal-appearing interval procedures, Statements presented 
to the groups were identical except for the minority group referent inserted in 
each set. In addition, two sets of instructions were employed, one set placing 
added emphasis on the necessity of maintaining a judgmental rather than an 
endorsement set. Results indicated an inverse relationship between social status 
of the referent group inserted in the statement and the average scale position 
of the judgments. Significant differences in judgments were also observed with 


regard to instructional material. The results are interpreted within the con- 
text of adaptation-level theory. 
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THE STABILITY OF ATTITUDE ITEM SCALE VALUES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Massachusetts 


SAMUEL HIMMELFARB 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the Thurstone methods of attitude measurement, scale values of opinion 
statements are derived by having a number of persons judge the location of 
each item on the attitude continuum in terms of the degree of favorability or 
unfavorability toward the issue which the item expresses. Once the scale values 
of the items are obtained their locations on the continuum are assumed to be 
fixed. A person’s attitude score is then determined by locating the respondent 
on the continuum by reference to his endorsements of a subset of scaled opinion 
statements. 

The methodological question which has received by far the most investiga- 
tion is the assumption that the scale values of the items are independent of the 
attitudes of the judges who scaled the items. If this assumption were incorrect, 
then it would be difficult to interpret differences in respondent attitudes, Cur- 
rent research suggests that the judges’ own attitudes do influence the scaling 
of items by the method of equal-appearing intervals (4, 9, 11). However, most 
of these studies have dealt with opinions toward racial and ethnic groups. Sev- 
eral earlier studies, by Beyle (1) on statements toward a political candidate, 
Ferguson (3) on attitudes toward war, and Pintner and Forlano (5) on atti- 
tudes toward patriotism, found that item scale values were independent of the 
judges’ own stands on the issues. Thus, it is yet unclear as to whether the bi- 
ases of the judges influence the scaling of items on only certain issues or on all 
issues of opinion. Moreover, Upshaw (10) has maintained that the items most 
subject to bias are eliminated from the final scale on the basis of other criteria, 
and therefore the measured attitudes of respondents are relatively free from 
the attitudinal biases of the judges. 

A somewhat different but related problem arises when one wishes to study 
changes in attitudes over time by the use of Thurstone scales. Such changes 
may reflect actual changes in the attitudes of the respondents or changes in 
item locations along the continuum. Changes in item locations may be due to 
a variety of factors, including unreliability, biases of judges, changes in societal 
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norms, or shifts in the position advocated by the attitude object. An example 
of the latter would be some opinion or practice which at one time indicated an 
unfavorable attitude toward the church but, as a result of changes in the posi- 
tion of the church, now indicates a favorable attitude, Whatever the bases for 
changes in item location, it would be important to know just how stable item 
scale values are over time. Edwards and Kenney (2) reported а correlation of 
-++.95 between the scale values of items concerned with attitudes toward the 
church derived from their judges and the values originally obtained by Thur- 
stone and Chave (8) some 15 years earlier, The purpose of the present study 
was to compare scale values of these same items over a period of nearly 40 
years, 
B. METHOD 

The Ss were 25 undergraduates enrolled in an attitudes course at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Ss scaled the opinion statements as a class exercise 
during their laboratory periods. The religious affiliations of the Ss were as fol- 
lows: six Protestants, nine Catholics, five Jews, and five atheists, 

The 130 opinion statements concerned with attitudes toward the church 


The order in which Ss judged the items was varied to some degree by shuffling 
the pages of the booklets. The instructions given the Ss were paraphrased from 
the instructions used by Thurstone and Chave. Research (2, 6) has shown 
that the scale values of items scaled by a rating procedure correlate highly with 
items scaled by the sorting procedure originally used by Thurstone and Chave. 
For this reason, 8s were asked to indicate the degree to which the statements 
reflected favorableness or unfavorableness toward the value of the church by 
circling one of 11 numbers printed below each item. Ss were to circle number 
“1” for those statements which they believed expressed the highest appreciation 
of the value of the church; they were to circle number “6” for those state- 
ments which reflected a neutral Position; and number “11” for those state- 
ments which expressed the strongest depreciation of the value of the church, 
Other numbers were to be used in accordance with the degree of appreciation 
or depreciation expressed in the statement. Ss were told not to try to assign 
each of the 11 positions an equal number of statements. It was suggested that 
Ss leaf through the booklets before actually making any judgments in order to 
obtain some idea of the kinds of statements they would be judging, 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The frequency with which each of the 130 items was Placed in each of the 
11 categories by the 25 judges was tabulated. A scale value for each item was 
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obtained by calculating the median of the distribution of judgments over the 
11 categories. In addition, scale values based upon "Thurstone and Chave's data 
were recomputed since their reported scale values were subject to graphing er- 
rors and exhibited inconsistencies in what was regarded as the lower and upper 
limits of the intervals (see 8, pp. 33-34). 

The product-moment correlation coefficient between the two sets of scale 
values was 4-.96 (5 < .01, df = 128). The mean scale value obtained from 
the present study was 6.13, while the mean scale value based on the Thurstone 
and Chave data was 5.75. An Item X Scalings analysis of variance indicated 
that the mean scale value assigned to the items in the two studies differed sig- 
nificantly from each other (F = 25.74, р < .01, df — 1/129). 'The judges in 
the present study tended to judge the items as more unfavorable toward the 
church than did the judges in the Thurstone and Chave study. 

Although the high correlation between the two sets of scale values indicated 
that the relations between the items remained constant, the significant differ- 
ence in the means of the item scale values indicated a general shift in item lo- 
cations. It is doubtful that the observed shift was due to unreliability of item 
scale values; rather it was, most probably, caused by factors which have varied 
systematically between the two attempts at scaling the items, One cannot even 
be sure that the two sets of judges were comparable since Thurstone and 
Chave did not describe the religious affiliations or other characteristics of their 
judges. What is, of course, most interesting is the finding that the change in 
scale values was a linear one. To the extent that the shift was due to variables 
which produced differences in the attitudes of the two sets of judges, the re- 
sults are not in accord with the prediction made by Sherif and Hovland (7) 
that attitudinal biases of judges produce nonlinear transformations of the scale 
values. However, the obtained results can be accounted for by Upshaw's (10) 
"variable series" model which assumes that the attitudes of judges influence 
the scaling of attitude items only with respect to point of origin and unit of 
measurement. 

One practical implication of the present findings is that interpretations re- 
garding changes in attitudes over time should be made with some degree of 
caution. Furthermore, an apparent lack of change in attitude score may reflect 
actual shifts in attitudes. Since the relationships between the items remained 
constant, it would appear from the present findings that comparative studies 
relating other variables to attitude scores within a set of respondents need not 
concern themselves with the question of item stability. 

Inasmuch as Thurstone and Chave proposed that ambiguous items can be 
eliminated from the final scale on the basis of high Q-values (interquartile 
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ranges), the stability of item Q-values was also examined. The mean item 
Q-value obtained in the present study was 3.01 as compared to a mean item 
Q-value of 1.80 calculated on the basis of Thurstone and Chave's data. Ап 
Item X Scalings analysis of variance revealed that the Q-values were signifi- 
cantly higher in the present study than they were in the "Thurstone and Chave 
study (F = 133.51, р < .01, df = 1/129). This finding was to be expected 
since the items in the present study were scaled by only 25 judges as compared 
to the 300 judges used by Thurstone and Chave. The product-moment corre- 
lation coefficient between the two sets of Q-values was +-.03. Edwards and 
Kenney (2) also obtained a low correlation of +.18 between the Q-values 
derived for these same items from their 72 judges and the Q-values reported 
bv Thurstone and Chave. The findings that two sets of Q-values do not cor- 
velate suggest that other criteria be used for eliminating ambiguous items. 


D. SUMMARY 


Items measuring attitudes toward the church were scaled by the method of 
equal-appearing intervals and were compared to the item scale values obtained 
by Thurstone and Chave nearly 40 years ago. A linear relationship was found 
between the two sets of scale values, A comparison of item Q-values yielded a 
correlation of zero. 
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IN A FREE-CHOICE SITUATION* 
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STEPHEN THAYER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A number of researchers stimulated by Festinger’s (3) theory of cognitive 
dissonance have examined the variables that influence selective exposure to 
consonant and dissonant information after a decision has been made. One 
variable that has received attention recently has been the subject’s confidence 
in the correctness of his decision. Festinger (4) has pointed out that a per- 
son’s decision to seek out or avoid conflicting information depends, among 
other things, upon how confident he is that his decision is correct. 

In general, hypotheses about the relationship between confidence and infor- 
mation preference have maintained that a person with little confidence in his 
opinion or judgment would want to avoid information challenging his already 
shaky judgment. He would therefore prefer supportive information. A person 
with much confidence would have less need to seek out supportive informa- 
tion and conversely less need to avoid nonsupportive information. Brodbeck 
(1) found that following a discrepant communication, people whose confi- 
dence in their own position had been lowered preferred consonant information 
more than people whose confidence had not been lowered. Canon’s (2) study 
showed that high-confidence subjects preferred dissonant information and low- 
confidence subjects preferred consonant information. Freedman’s (5) repli- 
cation of Canon's study demonstrated, in contrast to Canon's study, no signifi- 
cant difference in preference as a result of the different confidence conditions. 
Mills (7) found that interest in consonant information was greater with 
lower confidence, while interest in dissonant information was not affected by 
confidence level. Mills and Ross (8) reported that subjects! own confidence 
ratings were unrelated to information preference. In each of these studies the 
relationship between confidence and exposure selectivity was measured by 
preference rankings or ratings as opposed to actual reading or listening be- 
havior. Further, with the exception of Freedman’s (5) and Mills’ (7) study, 
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confidence was either unsuccessfully manipulated (2, 8) or not experimentally 
manipulated (1). Lastly, in every one of these studies the subject was ob- 
liged to indicate his interest from among the available dissonant and consonant 
information alternatives. 

One may question whether such research has examined voluntary exposure 
to information. To be truly voluntary, subjects should simply be made aware 
of the fact that relevant consonant and dissonant information is available. 
Then their actual self-exposure should be observed. However, if one prefers 
working within a ranking procedure, then allowance must be made for com- 
plete avoidance of all information alternatives, Further, ranking procedures 
preclude a subject’s being equally interested in several different kinds of in- 
formation. The fact that one source must be ranked first and another source 
must be ranked second, etc., allows the researcher to conclude that the subject 
actually has а preference when in reality he may be equally interested or dis- 
interested in both. Observation of actual reading behavior provides a more 
adequate test of interest or disinterest. The subject may read only one source, 
both sources, or neither source. Without this behavioral test the researcher 
may not speak of selective exposure but only of relative interest or preference, 

In summary, the purpose of the present study was to examine the relation- 
ship between postjudgment confidence and actual exposure to relevant infor- 
mation under voluntary conditions. It was expected in line with dissonance 
theory that exposure to consonant information would be greater for low-con- 
fidence subjects than high-confidence subjects, and conversely that exposure to 
dissonant information would be greater for high-confidence than low-confi- 
dence subjects. 


B. METHOD 


The experiment was conducted under the pretense that it was a book pub- 
lisher’s survey on the attractiveness of book jackets. The subjects were 72 fe- 
male elementary-education majors at The City College of New York. Each 
subject was approached in the school library and asked if she would like to 
participate in a brief opinion survey dealing with the attractiveness of book 
jackets. Subjects who volunteered were brought to an unoccupied table where 
the procedure was explained. The interviewer said that he was a student at 
the college, hired by a publisher to interview education majors.! The instruc- 
tions informed the subject that as a prospective teacher she would soon be in- 
volved in one of the major problems of contemporary education—interesting 
young children in reading. It was explained that book jackets were critical in 


1 The author is indebted to Jack Schechtman who served as the interviewer. 
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capturing young children's attention and that this attention was the first step 
in establishing an effective reading program. The subject was told that the se- 
lection of book jackets was an important reflection of sensitivity to children 
and insight into the way children see their world, a critical ability in career 
success. 

The interviewer then described a book that reviewers had previewed with 
acclaim and explained that the publisher was concerned with providing a 
jacket for it that would capture children's attention. The subject would 
therefore be asked to judge the effectiveness of a particular book jacket for 
seven-year-old to nine-year-old children. 

Before giving her opinion the subject was told that she would be asked to 
judge a number of book jackets [10] that had already appeared on children's 
books. It was explained that these jackets had already been marketed and 
their success or failure in attracting children’s attention established. The pub- 
lisher felt that by using jackets of published books he would have some mea- 
sure of the sensitivity of each person who judged the as yet unpublished jacket. 

Before the actual judging began, the subject was asked if she could spare 
the next 15 minutes. It was necessary to determine whether the subject had 
that much free time to spend with the interviewer since the point of termina- 
tion was one of the dependent variables. 

The subject was then asked to rate herself according to how competent she 
felt she would be at judging the jackets. Self-ratings were made on a six-point 
scale ranging from 1, “very competent” to 6, “not at all competent.” After 
the rating the subject was shown 10 different children’s book jackets, one at a 
time. For each jacket she was asked whether she thought it would be success- 
ful or not successful in attracting seven- to nine-year-olds. In the high-confi- 
dence condition, subjects were told that their judgment was correct on eight 
of the 10 jackets, regardless of what they said. In the low-confidence condition 
subjects were told their judgment was incorrect on eight of the 10 jackets, 
regardless of what they said. 

After the 10 jackets had been judged, the subject was again asked to rate 
her competence. It was suggested that she might want to revise her compe- 
tency rating now that she had had experience in judging the 10 noncritical 
jackets. The critical jacket was then presented and judged. The interviewer 
asked the subject to rate her interest in the study on a six-point scale ranging 
from 1, "very interesting" to 6, “not at all interesting.” 

After the interview was ostensibly over, the subject was thanked for her 
participation. The interviewer explained that he had to arrange his materials 
before seeing the next person. He indicated that this would take about 10 
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minutes. He told the subject that when he first began working at this job he 
had asked people to write down their opinions and explain the bases of their 
judgment. He had a summary of the points made by those who thought the 
jacket would be successful and a summary by those who thought it would be 
unsuccessful. One summary cover sheet was entitled "Successful in Attracting 
7 to 9 Year Olds”; the other, “Not Successful in Attracting 7 to 9 Year 
Olds." Both summaries were placed on the table equidistant from the midline 
of the subject's body. In an offhand manner, the interviewer said the subject 
could look at them, if she wanted to, while he got ready for the next person. 
One of the summaries was consonant with the subject's own judgment, while 
the other was dissonant. The interviewer noted: (@) whether the subject read 
one, both, or neither of the summaries and, (5) which summary, consonant or 
dissonant, the subject read first. 

The experiment was terminated, the deception explained, and the subject 
was asked not to discuss the study with others until the end of the semester. 


C. RzsuLTS 
1. Success of Confidence Manipulation 


‘The attempt to manipulate confidence was highly successful. The means for 
the nonconfident and confident groups before the manipulation was 2.72 and 
2.85, respectively. After the manipulation the means were 2.16 and 4.37. The 
Mann-Whitney U test showed that the groups were not significantly different 
before the manipulation (Z — 268), 2 == 50; two-tailed), but were signifi- 
cantly different after the manipulation (Z — 5.55, p < .00003, one-tailed), 


2. Confidence and Exposure 


The overall results of actual exposure as influenced by level of confidence 
are presented in Table 1. A chi-square analysis showed no significant difference 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF Sipes READ, CLASSIFIED BY CONFIDENCE 
(N = 72) 
Number of sides read 
Confidence 0 1 2 
— 
High 8% 8% 4% 
(3) (3) (31) 
Low 9 11 80 
(3) (4) (23) 
"Total 8 10 82 
(6) (7) (59) 
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in selective exposure for the high- and low-confidence conditions (x? = .24, 
df = 2, > .80, two-tailed). Inspection of the table reveals that the great 
bulk of subjects exposed themselves to both sides, consonant and dissonant, 
regardless of confidence condition, while less than 10 per cent of the subjects 
read one side only, and somewhat over 8 per cent of the subjects did not read 
either side. 

Subjects who read at least one side were analyzed further to determine 
whether there was a relationship between confidence and the side they 
read first, consonant or dissonant. This analysis rests on the assumption that 
reading priority, like preferential ranking, is a reflection of interest. Table 2 


TABLE 2 
Sipe READ First, CONSONANT OR DISSONANT, WHEN AT Least ONE Sipe READ, 
ACCORDING TO CONFIDENCE LEVEL 


(N — 66) 
Side read first 
Confidence level Consonant Dissonant 

High 53% 47% 

(18) (16) 
Low 66 34 

(21) (11) 
"Total (39) (27) 


presents the side read first, consonant or dissonant, when at least one side was 
read according to level of confidence. Although the results are not significant, 
they show a trend for low-confidence subjects to read the consonant side first 


(x 251,09, df= 1, ? < .15, one-tailed). 
D. DiscussioN 


The results of the present study show no significant support for greater 
preference for consonant information in the low-confidence condition than in 
the high-confidence condition. This finding, it must be recalled, was based on 
the assumption that interest is reflected by reading priority of subjects who 
read both consonant and dissonant material, as well as reading selectivity for 
those subjects who read only one side. No difference, however, was found in 
the total amount of exposure for the high- and low-confidence conditions; the 
great majority of subjects in both conditions read both sides, consonant and 
dissonant. Fa 

The major purpose of the present study was to see if exposure effects in a 
free-choice situation would match those found in forced-choice situations. 
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Whether or not exposure effects are in fact the same may be less dependent 
upon exposure preferences than the necessarily different experimental tech- 


differential interest reflected by ranking is real or an artifact of the assessment 
procedures is an open question. However, whether or not one considers the 
ranking procedure “coercive” does not explain why subjects would be coerced 
into rating their interest in consonant material differently than their interest 
in dissonant material, On the other hand, by allowing subjects to actually read 
or not read relevant materials, one is not certain to find relative preferences, 
Under this condition, what meaning can the term “selective exposure" have 
if, as was shown in this study, over 80 per cent of the subjects read both con- 
sonant and dissonant materials? 

While there is danger in assuming that actual reading behavior is the same 
as preference for information of a particular kind, there is also a danger in 
assuming that rated interest is the same as actual reading behavior. The tech- 
niques used to determine preference or selectivity are practically and theoreti- 
cally quite different from the measurement of actual reading behavior, 

Aside from the ranking versus reading distinction, there are several possible 
explanations to account for the absence of clear-cut selective exposure effects, 
Since the confidence manipulation was so effective it is possible that the 59 
“double-exposure” subjects may have been so taken by the career-implication 
instructions that they wanted to see how others had answered. Or possibly the 
process behind the utility hypothesis Proposed by Freedman (5) was operating, 
and subjects wanted to pick up cues on increasing their sensitivity to children. 
Further, since the experimental setting was a college library, subjects may 
have felt obliged to show their open-mindedness by reading both sides. 

It is also possible that an especially interested subject had no choice but to 
appear impartial since there was only one consonant and one dissonant message. 
However, interest ratings obtained from all subjects argues against this point, 
A median test showed that those subjects who did not read either side were as 
interested in the study as those subjects who read one or both sides (ж = 
134 df E 1, pS 20, two-tailed). 

Perhaps the most parsimonious explanation for the large number of sub- 
jects who read both sides involves the availability of the material, Freedman 
and Sears (6) discuss the role of information availability in apparent selective 
exposure. Their point is that what often appears to be selective exposure may 
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be simply a case of disproportionate availability of one message, source, or 
point of view. But this critical condition for a test of selective exposure—in- 
formation availability—may itself influence exposure. It is possible that de- 
cision confidence is unimportant when relevant consonant and dissonant ma- 
terials are readily available. In addition to availability, the brevity of the 
message may have enhanced the likelihood of reading more than one message. 
Preliminary testing with the alternative messages used in the present study 
showed that the average reading time for each was under one minute. Perhaps 
with longer messages, information availability becomes less important. 

In conclusion, several basic questions were raised about the techniques of 
measurement used in exposure studies. Since preference is not practice, and 
ranking is not reading, different conclusions may be reached in different studies 
because the measurement technique itself may influence the subject's behavior 
and, in turn, the conclusions drawn from it. 


E. SUMMARY 


After passing judgment, subjects with high- and low-manipulated confidence 
in their judgment were given the opportunity to read either consonant and/or 
dissonant information or neither. Actual reading preferences were observed 
rather than the usual reading interest ratings. Most subjects read both conso- 
nant and dissonant information. No relationship was found between confidence 
and selective exposure either in actual material read or order of reading. Meth- 
odological limitations of selective exposure studies are discussed and contrasted 
with the present study with particular reference to ranking versus reading and 
information availability. 
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ТНЕ LAW OF PRIMACY IN THE CRIMINAL COURTROOM* 
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Ковккт С. Lawson 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The study of order effects in persuasive communications began early in this 
century with the research of Lund, who concluded broadly that the position 
presented first on a controversial issue is more effective, all other things being 
equal, than the argument presented second (11). This conclusion is commonly 
referred to as the "law of primacy." Since its original formulation by Lund, 
subsequent studies by other psychologists have cast a substantial degree of 
doubt as to the general application of this law (4). But, at the same time, 
these later studies have demonstrated clearly that under certain conditions 
the argument presented first on an issue does have a significant advantage over 
the argument presented second. 

The importance of these studies to the criminal law can be fully appreci- 
ated only if considered in light of the situation in which the administrators of 
criminal justice find themselves. Under the existing system of law enforce- 
ment, the crime rate over the last twenty-five years has increased threefold 
for crimes against property and almost doubled for crimes against the person 
(12, pp. 22-23). No reminder is needed of the crime and violence that pervade 
our cities, The 1967 Report of the President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice revealed some distressing consequences of 
this expanded criminal activity. For example, “one-third of [all] Americans 
feel unsafe about walking alone at night in their own neighborhoods" (12, p. 
50); “fear of crime makes many people want to move their homes" (12, р. 
50); “37 per cent [of the respondents in a national survey] said they kept 
firearms in the house for protection” (12, p. 51) ; and, “social people are afraid 
to talk to those they do not know" (12, p. 52). 

The extent to which the judicial process has contributed to this situation is, 
ОЁ course, unknown and probably unascertainable. However, the criminal jury 
trial, more than any other symbol of justice, demonstrates for public consump- 
tion the ability of society to enforce its laws. If this demonstration reveals an 
inadequacy, then it is reasonable to suppose that the judicial process is a factor 
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which contributes somewhat to the state of lawlessness and criminality that 
exists. The meager statistics that are available seem to indicate that such an 
inadequacy does exist. Sheldon Glueck, a noted criminologist, reported a few 
years ago that the acquittal rate for jury-tried cases in some of our biggest 
cities was in the neighborhood of 50 per cent (1, p. 88). This was appropri- 
ately identified by Glueck as an unreasonable rate of acquittals for jury trials. 
When an accused reaches the jury-trial stage of a serious criminal charge, the 
probability of his guilt is substantially above 50 per cent. By this time, he has 
passed through a number of criminal proceedings designed to insure against 
the trial of an innocent person. He has been arrested by a police officer re- 
quired to have “probable cause" to believe him guilty before making the arrest. 
He has been given a preliminary hearing, after which a judge determined that 
there was "probable cause" to believe him guilty. He has been indicted by a 
grand jury, and then selected by the prosecutor’s office to be tried for the 
crime. An acquittal ratio of 50 per cent after all these precautions indicates 
that something is wrong with the judicial process. Part of this lameness may 
result from the presence in courtroom communications of “primacy” effects, 
which, if they do in fact exist, operate very much to the advantage of an ac- 
cused. It is because of this that the order effect studies are especially important 
to the administration of criminal laws. 


Although Lund and Hovland were probably not fully aware of the above 
situation, both made specific reference to the possible importance of the “pri- 
macy” studies to the administration of justice. In doing so, they demonstrated, 
and quite understandably, a lack of understanding as to the manner in which 


trials are conducted. Lund, making reference to civil litigation, stated the fol- 
lowing: 


Our form of jury trial, just as our procedure in debates, assumes that 
both sides are given an equal opportunity. But the existence of such equal- 
ity is based on logical considerations, and assumes that logical factors 
will control the decision of the judges or jurymen as the case might be. 
But our beliefs are rarely if ever fashioned through such dispassionate 
weighings of pros and cons. While the lawyer of the plaintiff is reviewing 
his case and making his appeal, the belief of the jurors is already in the 
process of formation, and they are not to be dissuaded from their position 
by an equal amount of evidence or persuasive appeal on the part of the 
defendant's lawyer, according to the law of primacy, which appears as an 
indubitable factor in persuasion (11, p. 191). (Emphasis added.) 


A similar statement was made by Hovland concerning the effect of primacy 
in criminal litigation : 


m 
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Of even greater concern would be conditions for equitable administra- 
tion of justice. In the presentation of court cases it is generally the rule 
that the prosecution presents its case and the defense follows. If the law 
of primacy is operative, we would find a constant bias in favor of the 
prosecution’s position, since it always has the advantage of first position 


(5, p. 7). 

Both these statements contain a number of common misunderstandings about 
judicial proceedings. Not all are significant to the present discussion. For ex- 
ample, the fact that both Lund and Hovland were confused as to the party 
having the advantage of first position is an error of slight importance. 'The 
same is true of their failure to consider the reasons for the order of trial pro- 
ceedings. However, the oversimplification which they attribute to trial proce- 
dure, at least to the extent that their impressions of such are represented by 
the above statements, is a misconception of substantial significance to a proper 
application of the “primacy” studies to the judicial process. And, it was on the 
basis of this misconception that Hovland concluded that “primacy” offered no 
threat to an equitable administration of justice: 

For important social situations in which primacy effects have been con- 
sidered a danger, for example, legal trials,... the issue is usually clearly 
defined as controversial, the partisanship of the communicator is estab- 
lished and different communicators present the opposing sides. These fac- 
tors should give rise to relatively little primacy effect (5, p. 155). (Em- 
phasis added.) 

It is the author’s belief that there is more than a remote possibility that the 
“law of primacy” operates in the criminal courtroom. But the real stimulation 
for this article is a more certain belief that further research on this subject 
should not be conducted under the assumption that “primacy” does not 
constitute a danger to the administration of justice. In support of these beliefs, 
the author presents first a brief explanation of the manner in which trials are 
conducted, in almost all state and federal courts in the United States, and 
then offers some observations concerning the applicability of “primacy” litera- 


ture to courtroom conditions. 
B. ORDER or PROCEEDINGS IN CRIMINAL TRIALS 


A. criminal trial begins with the selection of 12 ordinary citizens to act as 
decision-makers for the case. In the process of making this selection, the court 
is seeking persons who are unbiased, unprejudiced, and impartial, and who 
can make a decision on the basis of what is stated inside the courtroom, and 
nothing more. This means that any person who has personal knowledge about 
the case is not qualified to serve. In order to determine if any of the jury can- 
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didates have this knowledge, they must be informed to some extent about the 
facts of the case. This information is provided partially by the prosecution, 
and then partially by the defense, through a process known to lawyers as the 
voir dire examination. The information provided usually consists of the basic 
facts giving rise to the litigation, and is provided by the advocates in the form 
of narrative statements. Thus, even prior to their selection to judge the issues, 
jurors are given some factual information by both sides which may ultimately 
be used in making a decision. 

After the jury is selected, each of the litigants is permitted through counsel 
to make a second communication to the jury. This communication is known 
as the "opening statement," and once again the prosecution goes first, followed 
by the defense. These statements are also in narrative form and differ from 
the voir dire only in the broadness with which they describe the events that 
created the litigation. Generally, in the "opening statements" the attorneys 
attempt to outline the evidence that will be presented to the jury through the 
testimony of witnesses. In so far as “primacy” is concerned, the most signifi- 
cant characteristic of the opening statements, as well as the voir dire, is the 
limitation on their contents to purely factual information. The court will not 
permit either side, at this stage, to draw inferences from facts, to present ar- 
gumentation, or to attempt in any manner to persuade the jury to adopt its 
position on an issue. 

After the opening statements are made, the parties begin the process of pre- 
senting evidence through the testimony of witnesses. And it is generally true, 
as expressed by Lund and Hovland, that the prosecution (the plaintiff in civil 
litigation) has the "right" to present its evidence first. However, any advan- 
tage of first position resulting from this "right" is substantially offset by the 
manner in which witnesses are examined by the litigants. Immediately after 
the prosecution has completed its examination of a witness (a process known 
as direct examination) the defense is permitted to cross-examine that witness. 
The scope of this cross-examination is dependent somewhat upon the jurisdic- 
tion in which the trial is being conducted. In some courts, it is limited to the 
precise matters testified to on direct; in others, a witness may be cross-exam- 
ined on any matter that is relevant to the case, without regard to the content 
of his testimony on direct (6, p. 73). In either event, and especially in courts 
having the broader scope of cross-examination, the defense, through answers 
elicited from prosecution witnesses and by use of suggestive questions, may 
well have the opportunity to present its position on a particular point prior to 
the prosecution. After the prosecution has presented all of its evidence under 
these conditions, the defense calls its witnesses and the trial proceeds in the same 
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manner, except that the order of examination is reversed. The defense counsel 
conducts a direct examination and the prosecution follows with cross. Contrary 
to the apparent beliefs of Lund and Hovland, it is not until after this stage of 
the trial proceedings that either side has a substantial advantage of first posi- 
tion. 

It is important to emphasize, for “primacy” purposes, that throughout the 
presentation of evidence (by both sides), the court once again attempts very 
carefully to confine the communications to the jury to purely factual informa- 
tion. The witnesses are not permitted to draw inferences from facts, or to ex- 
press opinions; the attorneys are not permitted to ask argumentative questions 
or to address the jury in any manner. Upon completion of this part of the 
proceedings, however, a radical change occurs in the general character of the 
communications received by the jury. The art of advocacy comes into play as 
both sides seek to present their position as forcefully as possible. No longer are 
the communications factual and informative. Instead they are argumentative 
and persuasive, as the lawyers are permitted to draw all “reasonable” infer- 
ences from the evidence in attempting to maximize the probability that the 
jury will accept their position. These communications, known as the "closing 
arguments,” constitute the final discourses to the jury prior to deliberation. It 
is at this stage of the proceedings that order of presentation would seemingly 
have its greatest significance. 

The order in which closing arguments are presented in criminal trials owes 
its existence to one of the most important rules of criminal procedure. That 
tule is the one which presumes an accused to be innocent, and thereby imposes 
upon the prosecution the responsibility of establishing his guilt. This responsi- 
bility, commonly referred to as “burden of proof,” requires the prosecutor to 
persuade the jury that the proposition asserted (guilt of the accused) possesses 
the required degree of probability, which is defined as “beyond all reasonable 
doubt.” This standard of measurement of course does not require absolute cer- 
tainty of guilt. However, it does require a very high degree of probability. It 
is in recognition of this heavy burden of proof that the criminal law for many 
years has provided the prosecution with the last word to the decision-makers 
before their deliberation. In other words, the defense is required to present its 
“closing argument” prior to that of the prosecution. (The same is true in civil 
litigation, with the plaintiff bearing the burden of proof and having the final 
argument.) In adopting this order, the law has always assumed that the last 
word to the jury is the best word (a law of recency), an assumption that has 
developed from a haphazard study of human decision-making in the judicial 
arena. Legal reasoning in this respect, although unscientific, is certainly far 
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from absurd. The last argument is thought to be more effective because of the 
opportunity for refuting the first argument and because more of the last will 
be remembered at the time of deliberation and decision. If this reasoning is 
fallacious, and if a “law of primacy” operates in the criminal courtroom at the 
argument stage, then a substantial re-evaluation of the rules of criminal pro- 
cedure is necessary. 

On the basis of the “primacy” experimentation that has been conducted to 
date, it is safe to conclude that “primacy” is not a universal law but occurs 
only under certain conditions (2). Most psychologists have adopted this con- 
clusion. As a result, much of the experimentation that has been conducted in 
recent years has sought to isolate the conditions under which the first of two 
communications is more effective. In the next part of this article, an effort is 
made to determine what part of this experimentation, and the principles de- 
rived therefrom, is most applicable to the conditions of the courtroom. 


C. APPLICATION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 


'The experimentation that has been conducted so far has been grouped by 
Schultz into two categories, the "experimentally induced primacy" studies and 
the "true primacy" studies (13). The first category contains experiments per- 
formed by Lund (11), Hovland and Mandell (2), Hovland, Campbell and 
Brock (4), and others. The characteristic of this experimentation that is most 
significant to the present discussion becomes apparent upon examination of the 
various issues used in the experiments as subject matter: "Should all men have 
equal political rights?" ; “Is the protective tariff a wise policy for the United 
States?" ; “Antihistamines should be sold without a prescription?" ; “Ап atomic 
submarine is feasible at the present time?" ; “The reduction of the legal voting 
age to 18 years—the current draft age." With subject matter of this na- 
ture, it is very probable that the recipients of the persuasive communications 
have been exposed to prior communications, and in all likelihood have formu- 
lated relatively fixed notions about the issues. This would mean that "the ini- 
tial communication which the subjects receive in the experimental situation is 
not... their initial exposure to the topic under consideration" (13, p. 131). 
"Whether order effects are explained under the "set" theory of Luchins or the 
“sensory-variation” theory of Schultz (8), the existence of prior opinion on an 
issue would be a significant deterrent to a primacy effect. And the difficulty of 
measuring the flexibility of this prior opinion would seem to make equally 
difficult the predictability of order effects in. this type of situation. "This may 
explain the inconsistency in шы of the ане induced" studies, 
Lund concluded, of course, that "primacy" operates under these conditions 
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(11). Hovland found a tendency for "recency" to operate, thereby raising 
serious question as to the generality of Lund's conclusion (2). Schultz theo- 
rized that there would be a primacy effect but to a lesser degree than in the 
“true primacy” situation, the extent of “primacy” being dependent upon the 
amount of prior exposure to the issue (13). 

‘The conditions of the "experimentally induced" situation are so different 
from the conditions of the courtroom that the results of this type of experiment 
should have little applicability to order effects in the judicial process. As stated 
earlier, no juror with a predisposed opinion on an issue would ever be per- 
mitted to judge a criminal case. In fact, no juror with prior information about 
an issue would ever be permitted to judge. The significance of this difference 
in conditions was expressed by Hovland: 

In most of the experiments herein reported, as well as the study by 
Lund, it is probable that some prior knowledge existed on the topic under 
discussion, As we have seen, under these conditions a law of primacy 
does not seem to be a valid general principle. But it may be that when no 
prior knowledge of the topic is involved, a law of primacy does operate. 
The factor of familiarity was actually invoked by Lund to explain one of 
his groups which failed to show influence: "Propositions upon which one 


has already had ample opportunity to form an opinion should be much 
less subject to persuasive influence" (5, p. 139). 


The second category of experiments is entitled “true primacy" studies by 
Schultz because prior knowledge of the subject matter is eliminated from the 
experimental conditions. "This absence of pretest familiarity insures against 
preexperiment opinion on the issue to be judged. The “true primacy" studies 
are represented by the experiments of Luchins involving impression formation 
(9, 10). In his experiments, Luchins presented to his audience (consisting of 
high school and college students) communication material which described a 
fictitious individual. The material was broken down into two blocks, one de- 
scribing the individual as an introvertive type and the other describing him 
as an extrovertive type. To one part of the audience, the order of presentation 
of the material would be introvertive-extrovertive; to another part the order 
would be reversed. Complete absence of prior exposure was assured by the ex- 
Perimental conditions. Luchins discovered almost without exception that the 
first block of information submitted to the audience was the most influential 
in the formation of impressions of the fictitious individual. These findings led 
Hovland to conclude: The results of the present series of studies seem to sug- 
gest that the nearer one comes to achieving primacy in the sense of the first 


presentation of unfamiliar material, the more apt one is to obtain primacy 
effects (5, p. 139). 
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The “true primacy” studies, I believe, more closely resemble the jury trial 
situation than do the studies categorized as the “experimentally induced” 
studies. When a trial begins, the jurors who are ultimately selected to judge 
the case have no information concerning the issue to be decided. This is the 
most important likeness of the judicial situation to the "true-primacy" situation 
and, as discovered by Luchins, is a condition from which a primacy effect could 
result. There are, however, some important distinctions between the two sit- 
uations. For one thing, in the impression formation studies the participants 
are not aware that they are judging a controversial issue. Nor are they aware 
that they are receiving “two” communications. These factors are significant 
for order effects. Perhaps an even more important distinction exists in the fact 
that at the time persuasive communications are made in jury trials (after the 
presentation of evidence), the jurors have already been provided with a sub- 
stantial amount of factual information about the issue. Similar information did 
not exist in Luchins’ experiments. It is possible that this factual information 
operates against a primacy effect in the criminal trial. On the other hand, it is 
possible that it serves to produce “primacy.” In support of this second possi- 
bility, one must consider what seems to be the most important experiment to 
date in so far as primacy in the courtroom is concerned, 

In 1961 Lana conducted an experiment which was designed to test the ef- 
fect of familiarity of the subject matter on the law of primacy (7). To insure 
minimal initial familiarity, the subject matter chosen for the experiment was 
vivisection of animals. The experiment required that the subjects, after hear- 
ing pro and con arguments, indicate their approval or disapproval of the prac- 
tice of vivisection. Testing by Lana demonstrated that the individuals used 
in the experiment initially “knew very little about the topic of vivisection and 
hence probably had formed, at most, only mild opinions about the matter” ( 
p. 575). In designing the experiment, Lana divided the individuals who were 
to judge the issue into three groups, and provided cach of the three with a dif- 
ferent degree of familiarity with the subject matter prior to the presentation 
of the persuasive arguments. Group 1 was provided with a great amount of 
familiarity; Group 2 was provided with moderate familiarity; and Group 3 
was held to zero familiarity. The information provided to Group 1 and Group 
2 was in the form of informational standardized talks on vivisection, with no 
direct positive or negative statements about the practice. Group 1 was Provided 
with roughly twice as much information as was provided Group РД "Through 
this stage of the experiment, the situation of Group 1, and, to 4 lesser extent, 


the situation of Group 2, closely resembled the situation of criminal tria] juries 


№ 


lh 
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after the presentation of evidence has been completed and before the arguments 
begin. Lana then proceeded to subdivide each of the three groups into two sub- 
groups. One subgroup of each group was permitted to hear the pro vivisection 
communication first, followed closely by the con communication. The other 
subgroup of each group was presented the communications in reverse order. 
Lana found from his experiment a significant “primacy” effect in Group 1 and 
a significant "recency" effect in Group 3. He found a “primacy” effect that 
was statistically insignificant in Group 2. His conclusion was stated as fol- 
lows: SION 


The results demonstrate that increased familiarity produces increased 
primacy effects, at least under the conditions of this study. A recency ef- 
fect is apparent in the group that was unfamiliar with the topic before the 
presentation of the conflicting communications. It is likely that the infor- 
mational talks on vivisection influenced opinion as well as the persuasive 
arguments, perhaps in terms of increasing stability rather than in influenc- 
ing the means of the various groups. However, care was taken to make 
the familiarization talks as neutral as possible. In any case, the major the- 
sis of this paper is not disturbed by this possibility. Thus it has been 
shown that a communication presented first, whether pro or con, is more 


effective the more familiar the subject is with the topic (7, р. 575). (Em- 
phasis added.) 


The similarity between the conditions of the Lan 


: а experiment for the Group 1 
audience (where primacy w. 


as found) and the conditions of the criminal court- 
room is striking. The absence of predisposed opinion is a prominent feature 
of both situations. The type of information provided before the persuasive 
communications is the same for both—purely factual. In both situations, the 
recipients of the persuasive communications have preargument notice that a 
controversy exists and that two communications will be heard. The decision- 
makers in the experiment made their decision immediately after the last com- 
munication, So do jurors. With its similitude to the criminal trial, the Lana 
experiment adds substantial support to the possibility that “primacy” operates 
in the criminal trial. 


D. Conciusion 


This paper is presented with absolutely no hope of making a contribution 
to the scientific Principles of this field of psychological study, Instead, it is 
presented with the hope of stimulating experimentation of order effects in 
communication situations which more exactly duplicate the important real- 
life situation of the criminal courtroom. It is under the assumption that this 
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"hope" might possibly be converted into relief that the author mentions one 
other factor, peculiar to the criminal law, that may contribute to, or possibly 
stabilize, a primacy effect in the judicial process. 

In their work on Communication and Persuasion, Hovland, Janis, and 
Kelley discussed some of the factors which influence a person's motivation to 
accept or reject a communication (3). One of the factors which they listed as 
decreasing the degree of acceptability of a persuasive argument is the “expec- 
tation of being wrong.” As stated by these scholars: 

Even in the case of the most impressive persuasive communication, 

people are apt to display at least some minimal degree of resistance if 

they anticipate that the issue is one which cannot be settled in any 

definite way or that there are grounds for adopting a position different 

from the one being advocated by the communication (3, p. 293). 
It is quite possible that the criminal law inadvertently creates for the jurors 
an “expectation of being wrong.” As mentioned earlier, the standard of mea- 
surement in a criminal case is “guilt beyond all reasonable doubt.” In com- 
municating this standard to the jurors prior to the presentation of closing 
arguments, the court instructs them that conviction is appropriate only if the 
proof excludes all reasonable doubt of innocence. Accompanying this instruc- 
tion is a definition of "reasonable doubt" which goes something like this: “Tf, 
after hearing the evidence and arguments, you possess a state of mind which 
would cause you to pause and hesitate before acting if the issue was one in- 
volving a serious and important personal affair, then you have reasonable 
doubt.” In presenting his argument to the jury, the defendant’s attorney is 
permitted a broad use of this definition. And most lawyers would agree that 
with the reasonable doubt instruction, and little else, an adroit advocate can 
usually display at least some minimal degree of probability in favor of the 
accused and thereby create in the minds of jurors a substantial degree of hesi- 
tancy and caution. This hesitancy and caution confronts the prosecuting attor- 
ney when he begins the presentation of his closing argument. 

Several theoretical interpretations have been offered to explain the existence 
of “primacy” effects. One is the possibility that the first communication has 
the advantage of being learned with less interference than the second (14). 
Another is the possibility that the first gomtonnicadon 15 more readily accepted 
than the second (14). If these posibiliten do in fact constitute advantages, and 
do in fact contribute to “primacy, then it e seem that the reasonable 
14 serve to increase the effectiveness of the first per- 


bt instruction wou о incre l 
dou the criminal jury trial. An experiment ed 


suasive communication in 


determine whether the "law of primacy' 
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' contributes to the lameness of our 


judicial system would have to take this factor into account. 


3. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of a stan- 
dard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can be 
obtained by communicating directly with the investigator. 
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CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN N-ACH EXTERNALITY 
BETWEEN WHITE AND COLORED SOUTH 
AFRICAN ADOLESCENTS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Cape Town, South Africa 


J. Ray Lazarus, FRANK S. KEssEL, AND ELIZE ВотнА 


This study compares (а) achievement motivation (n-Ach) and, (b) beliefs 
concerning certain reward contingencies among adolescents of different South 
African subcultures. Subjects were 55 white middle-class pupils (mean age 
16 yrs. 6 months, range 15-19 yrs.) ; 48 white lower-class pupils (mean age 
16 yrs. 9 months, range 16-19 yrs.) and 56 colored pupils (mean age 16 yrs. 
1 month, range 15-18 yrs.), approximately equivalent in social class to the 
white lower-class sample. 

Achievement motivation was measured under neutral conditions by means 
of the projective measure described by McClelland. Beliefs concerning reward 
contingencies were assessed by means of the Internality-Externality scale of 
Rotter ef al.2 "This measure is designed to assess the degree to which a person 
perceives that reward is contingent on his own behavior rather than on forces 
beyond his own control and unrelated to his own behavior. 

Аз hypothesized, there was no significant difference between the mean n-Ach 
Scores of the white samples; thus direct comparison is permitted between the 
total white sample and the colored sample. The mean n-Ach Score of the 
colored sample was significantly lower than that of the combined white 


————— 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 10, 
1968, and given special consideration in accordance With our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. 

1 McClelland, D. c, Methods of measuring human motivation. In Atkinson, J. W. 
зика їп Fantasy, Action, and Society. Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1958. 

Рр. a 


2 Rotter, J. B. Generalized expectancies for internal versus external control of 
reinforcement. Psychol. Monog., 1966, 80(1), Whole No. 609. 
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samples (p = .001). These results support previous findings that certain mi- 
nority groups that are subject to discrimination have low achievement motiva- 
tion. It is suggested, however, that discrimination per se is not the sole reason 
for this finding. Rather it is that colored children do not experience, to the 
same extent as white children, independence training which involves both a 
complex form of nonverbal parent-child interaction and more explicit teaching 
of achievement-related values. Later experience of failure, partly as a result 
of low need value for achievement and partly a function of experiences of 
discrimination, probably reinforce their lower expectancies and need value for 
achievement. 

The absence of a significant difference between mean scores of the white 
middle- and lower-class samples was attributed to the expectancies and need 
values of this group in a culture where class distinctions are subservient to 
racial distinctions. In such a society, where opportunity is largely dependent 
on racial indices, lower-class whites probably have higher expectancies for 
иссез than do lower-class groups in cultures not as rigidly stratified along 
racial lines. Furthermore, educational and occupational success serve to en- 
hance often debatable color distinctions. Hence achievement-related values 
are probably encouraged. 

The hypothesis that the colored sample would show a significantly greater 
tendency than the white samples to believe that reward is controlled by ex- 
ternal factors unrelated to their own behavior, was not confirmed Non f 
the differences between sample mean scores was significant. It is E a "im 
this result may be attributed to the fact that the test was administered 3» 
mediately after the colored children had written final school-leaving examina- 
tions. It is likely, therefore, that the colored $$ were at the time more ree 
concerned with personal control of success or failure than the white Ss a 
had written “routine” examinations. These special conditions may represent 
а “real-life” manipulation of externality, analogous to experimental manipula- 
tion reported in the literature. The results regarding externality should 
therefore, be treated as inconclusive. i 


Department of Psychology 
University of Cape Town 
Rondebosch, C. P. 

South Africa 
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3 See footnote 2. 
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SIBLING POSITION OF PHILIPPINE 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS* 1 


Northavestern University and University of the Philippines 


LEE SECHREST AND Luis FLORES 


Previous investigations have shown some relationship between position and 
likelihood of various psychiatric disturbances, although the results have been 
far from consistent. Eldest sons have been found to be overrepresented among 
psychiatric patients in Chinese? and Japanese? samples, and youngest daughters 
in American* and Japanese? samples. However, American® and Japanese? eldest 
males have also been found not to be overrepresented, and no bias at all was 
found among Malays.’ 

As part of a larger study of mental disorder in the Philippines? sibling posi- 
tion data were available for a total of 146 females and 134 males, all inpatients 
in psychiatric facilities, most being confined in the National Mental Hospital. 
Virtually all the patients in the Philippine sample had a diagnosis of "psy- 
chotic," and the very great majority of the diagnoses would have been of the 
schizophrenic variety. Sibship was recorded in terms of siblings surviving 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 12, 
1968, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. 

1 Basic data have been deposited with the Nation 
Order Document No. 00279 from ASIS National 
CCM Information Sciences, Inc., 22 West 34th Street, New York, New York 10001; 
remitting $1.00 for пислоб ое ог $3.00 for photocopies. d 

? Murphy, Н. B. M. Culture and mental disorder in Singapore, s 
(Ed.), Culture and Mental Disorder. New York: Macmillan 1955. P К, d 

3 Caudill, W. Sibling rank and style of life among Japanese psychiatric patients 
Proceedings of the Joint Meeting of the Japanese Society of Psychiatry and Neurology 
and the American Psychiatric Association, 1963, Tokyo, Japan: The Japanese Society 
of Psychiatry and Neurology, 1964. Pp. 35-40. 
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z А -siblings were excluded from the analysis, 
iden uS inm pac d um the number of cases at any one 
Because wiih кы ften small, the data were analyzed in terms of younger 
sibling eem is wes for one analysis eldest plus youngest children versus 
and older pcm Analyses were performed by chi-square, and for those 
middle-born Саиан of family as a variable, families with five or fewer 
analyses involving нт а$ "small," and those with six or more children were 
children ris на z providing an approximately equal split. 
counted as he ositive findings which are Partially consistent with those 
There were t a p ^ue there was a difference in the Tepresentation of 
previously reporte dare depending on family size, Younger children from 
older and ia aa eres children from large families both tended to be un- 
small families an Lan 4.03, df = 1, p < .05). Yamaguchi ez ало had found 
usually frequent (x Бега large and small Japanese families, although it is 
аа косе “large” Japanese families are smaller than large Filipino 
probably the Sie ч chi et al. study, large families are defined as having 
Famnilics. Jd. the i. instead of more than five as here, A further break- 
more than four E six is of interest for the present sample. For males, older 
down of uan E families were overrepresented and Younger children from 
“Шел үт а underrepresented in the patient population CES 1.65, 
small families 5) Thus, the general tendency was for m 
df, utendi of a sibling set, especially if the fa 
a = the results are somewhat different, As with 
E. eg frites were overrepresented, a a 
from small families tended also to be overrep зае 
epresentation of older males is Teas 
b < .05). The overrep hi e£ al had found 
previous findings, but ps odes 
female patients in wei a findings is, perforce, after the fact, and both 
The explanation a tion must be treated cautiously, However, it is believed 
the data and з manus of responsibility and pressure Probably apply to 
that some of the а apply to Chinese and Japanese sons, The eldest son ís 
eldest Filipino ае obligations, is under pressure to achieve academically, 
expected to assume 4 time. tend ito: Бе: restricted Vocationally by the desires of 
and may at the cm close to the familial home. The Youngest son in а 
his family that the other hand, is far more likely to be indulged ang perhaps 
small үжен” since, when the family is small, there jg а greater prob- 
overvalued, especia 
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ability that a younger boy will be the only boy. The puzzling feature in the 
overrepresentation of younger daughters from small families is obviously not 
explainable on the same grounds. While we have no ready explanation for 
the results with younger daughters, the results are consistent with those of 
Caudill?? in Japan. 

Understanding the overrepresentation of early-born females from large 
families requires an understanding of the problems and customs of large, and 
sometimes very large, Filipino families; but very likely eldest daughters in 
large families also have heavy responsibilities, especially in the lower classes 
from which these patients almost certainly came. 


Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what we 
think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained by 
communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by requesting 
tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF- 
CONCEPT AND CONSERVATISM* 


Department of Psychology, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand 


Косек BOSHIER 


Clinical studies of authoritarian Ss suggest that authoritarian or conserva- 
tive attitudes, inasmuch as they possess utilitarian value for the individual 
are meaningfully related to the self-concept. This notion was investigated by 
Pearl! who found that changes after therapy that involve a greater self-aware- 
ness tended to be accompanied by a decrease in ethnocentrism which is strongly 
associated with authoritarian and conservative attitudes, However, the assumed 
relationship has been negated in four studies reviewed by Wylie? where high 
self-regard was associated with high F and E scores, All of the findings are 
now called into question because of the susceptibility 
to acquiescence response set. 

Thus the present study used the Bills IAV? as a measure of self-esteem and 
а conservatism scale that avoids the pitfalls of previous measures.* This scale 
abandons the propositional form of item and presents instead a list of brief 
labels, or "catch phrases." Examples include birth control, divorce, learning 
Latin. In the course of previous conversation and argument concerning the 
issues tapped by the items, the respondent has already placed himself in rela- 
Чоп to the general population, and is able to indicate his position immediately 


of authoritarian scales 
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in terms of minimal evaluative response categories. This item format, to which 
the S answers “‘yes,” “?, or “no,” reduces the influence of cognitive processes, 
grammatical confusion, and social desirability. Standardization, reliability, and 
validity data are available.® і 

The Ss were 40 adult education students, mean age 26 years. Their mean 
score on the Bills ТАУ Col. I was 174.5 on Col. II, 168.5 and on Col. III, 
208.72. The mean discrepancy score was 47.1. The mean conservatism score 
was, for women 42.44, and for men 38.72, the total mean conservatism score 
being 42.20. The r between conservatism and self-concept was —.506, between 
conservatism and self-acceptance (Col. II on the Bills ТАУ) —.125, conser- 
vatism and ideal self .003, conservatism and self/ideal self-discrepancy —30.39. 
The negative r between conservatism and self-concept suggests that Ss who 
are high in self-esteem or have a “high” self-concept are significantly low in 
conservatism. The reverse would also apply; a low self-concept is associated 
with high conservatism. The lower 95 per cent fiducial limit for the population 
correlation coefficient is .2. Accordingly, one can justifiably conclude that the 
two variables are inversely related. 

When interpretation is made in Carl Rogers’ framework in which acceptance 
of self is associated with acceptance of others, the conservative, by 
highly on the C scale is showing his hostility for others and is thus expressing 
a less accepting attitude toward himself. Thus, we conclude that the self- 
concept, which previously has been shown to be positively correlated with 
conservatism, seems with the greater accuracy afforded by the Wilson-Patter- 
son instrument, to be negatively related to conservatism. 
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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION: A FUNCTION OF ANCHOR 
DISTANCE AND DIRECTION* 


Departments of Psychology, University of Manitoba; and 
Washington State University 


Davm Kourack амр PAuL D. PETERSON 


The assimilation-contrast paradigm! has been useful in describing and pre- 
dicting the effects of anchors on reference scales in many areas of judgment: 
visual inclinations,? lifted weights? verbal statements, and auditory inten- 
sities.® 

Chapman and Volkmann,9 however, found no anchor effects on judgments 
of future performance (level of aspiration) on a problem-solving task. The 
anchors used were supposed average class scores on three previous tests which 
were designated as being 5.2 points above or below the S’s own score on the 
same three tasks. As the authors indicate, the extensive knowledge the Ss had 
of their past performance made their frame of reference quite determinate 
(structured) and prevented new information from being utilized as anchor 
points. The present study was designed to explore more fully the effects of 
а number of different anchors on the level of aspiration within the framework 
of the assimilation-contrast paradigm. To do this, structure was reduced by 
limiting test experience to only one trial; and five anchor points were utilized, 

Ss were 96 students from introductory psychology classes who answered 
20 or more items on the first trial and who were in class for the second trial. 

The first test (50 items from the Otis Self-Administering "Tests of Mental 
Ability) was presented as an intelligence test in the process of development. 

The second test, given two days later, was presented as a similar task with 
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the average class score on the first test being given as 9.9, 4.9, or .1 (zero- 
difference anchor) points above or below $'s score on the first test. $$ were 
asked to estimate their expected score on the second test. 

Scores were computed in terms of direction and amount of change Ss pre- 
dicted for the second test. The difference between change scores was significant 
(F = 3.15, df = 4,91, p < .05). An increase of expected score for the zero- 
difference anchor (--2.89) reflects the general feeling expressed spontaneously 
by many $$ that their initial experience with the task would in some way 
facilitate their future performance. 

A comparison of change scores for the negative anchors, —9.9 and —4.9, 
with the change score for the zero-difference anchor reveals a marked though 
not significant depression of expected improvement on the second test (-+-.94 
and -++.48 respectively). For the positive anchors, only the change score for 
the +4.9 anchor (4-3.79) was significantly greater than that of the zero- 
difference anchor (2 = 1.698, р < .05) with the change score diminished for 
the +9.9 anchor (+3.45). 

The general trend of effects of both positive and negative anchors are con- 
sistent with the assimilation-contrast paradigm; that is, the greatest effects on 
expected performance are by anchors closest to the reference sc 

However, the fact that significant shifts were found only 
side suggests that in some instances anchor effects might be a 
interaction of a number of relevant variables. 
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MARITAL STATUS AND FIGURE DRAWING CHOICE 
IN NORMAL OLDER AMERICANS* 


American University, Washington, D.C. 
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A previous study! of the marital status of normal young adults and the 
gender of their human figure drawings found no significant relationship in 
either men or women. This investigation had been based upon Ss whose mean 
age was in the low 20's. "There are no other reported studies of this problem, 
even though projective drawings are an integral tool in research and assess- 
ment. Аз an aid to the further understanding of the variables which operate 
in figure drawings, this present investigation was designed to study the rela- 
tionship between marital status and figure drawing gender in normal older 
American adults. 

"The 469 8s were 328 men and 141 women ranging in age from 40-60 (mean 
male — 48.3 and mean female — 45.6 years). All had been voluntary job 
applicants at the time tested, and no signs of emotional disturbance had been 
noted during pretest interviews. Almost all $$ came from the Eastern Seaboard 
section of the United States. The figure drawing had been included in a group 
psychometric screening battery. 

The single older men produced 90 per cent same-sex drawings, while married 
older males drew 88 per cent in this category (z — .400, NS). In the earlier 
investigation with younger Ss, there had also been no difference between the 
two male marital groups. In addition, comparing the gender choice of younger 
with older men indicated no significant difference for either single (z = .566) 
or married (z = .333) Ss. 

Unmarried older women drew 69 per cent same-sex figures, and married 
older females produced 74 per cent (z = .454, NS). Marital status had also 
been found to be insignificant in the gender choice of younger women. There 
was, further, no significant difference between the two age groupings of either 
single (ж = .095) or married (z — -591) women. 


5 in other research,? the total male group in the present study drew more 
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same-sex figures than did the total female sample (x? = 46.7, p < .001). 
'These findings were essentially similar to those obtained from the younger 
normal American adults. 

The present data demonstrated no significant relationship between marital 
status and figure drawing choice in older normal American adults. Insofar as 
marital status may be considered to be an aspect of overall psychosexual func- 
tion, the current study lends no support to the theoretical concept that the S’s 
psychosexuality is reflected in the choice of figure drawing gender.’ This is 
not to say that human figure drawings do not otherwise relate to psychosexual 
aspects of the S’s personality; indeed, such considerations merit continued in- 
vestigation. 

Human figure drawing genders of 328 normal older American males (279 
married, 49 single) and 141 normal older American females (109 married, 
32 single), ranging in age inclusively from 40-60, were compared with the sex 
of the $ producing them. No significant relationship was found on average 
between the sex of these older Ss and the gender of their figures. These data 
were similar to the results of an earlier study with younger normal adults. 
There were also no differences found between older and younger normal adults 
of both sexes in the gender of their drawings. 
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SEX TEMPERAMENT AMONG JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS IN HAWAII* 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


GERALD M. MEREDITH 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The differences between the two sexes is one of the important conditions 
upon which we have built the many varieties of human culture that give hu- 
man beings dignity and stature (12). With the acculturation of oriental mi- 
norities in America from the status of “emerged minority” to “converted mi- 
nority” orientation (11), there are corresponding changes in the definition of 
masculinity and femininity. 

In traditional Japanese culture, good behavior for the sexes was defined 
primarily in terms of obedient, conforming, and responsible behavior. The 
prolongation of customs in acculturating Japanese groups, such as Hina Mat- 
suri (Girls Day celebrated on March 3) and Shobu no Sekku or Tango no 
Sekku (Boys’ Day celebrated on May 5), reinforce differential sex role be- 
havior. For the female, particular stress has been placed on poise, grace, and 
control (symbolized by the peach blossom of Hina Matsuri). For the male, 
stress has been placed on manliness, determination, perseverance, and the will 
to overcome all obstacles in the path to success (symbolized by the flying carp 
of Boys’ Day). 

In the process of acculturation to American life, several areas of difference 
have been noted in the Japanese-American group. With respect to broad per- 
sonality patterns, Meredith (13, 14, 15) has found that third-generation Jap- 
anese Americans (termed "sansei") demonstrate a profile of introversion 
linked with heightened anxiety level. The group manifests greater deference 
and submissiveness (3, 5, 7, 15), with a tendency for the Japanese-American 
female to express greater body-dissatisfaction than her Caucasian counterpart 
(2). In terms of attitudes toward the marital role, the Japanese-American 
female has adopted an equalitarian orientation while the Japanese-American 
male persists in а more tradition-directed orientation (8). 


The purpose of the present study was twofold: first, to compare the sex-role 
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orientation of Japanese-American college students with the dominant group; 
and second, to compare the sex temperament of Japanese Americans with 
and second, 


Chinese Americans, another oriental group that is undergoing the process of 
acculturation. 


B. METHOD 


Ss of the investigation consisted of 98 Japanese-American (29 male, 69 fe- 
male) and 65 Caucasian-American (31 male, 34 female) undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled in the introductory-psychology course at the University of Ha- 
waii. For comparative Purposes, a sample of 40 Chinese. 
20 female) were included, since they represent an oriental minority in Hawaii 
(approximately 6 per cent of the popul 
socialization experiences of the Japanese-Americ 
the total group (N = 203) was 21.1 years, wi 
nic groups around this value. 

Sex temperament was measured with the Attitude- 
Form A (16)—hereafter referred to simply as the M-F Test. The instru- 
ment was originally developed as a measure of “mental masculinity and fem- 
ininity” and provides a quantitative estimate of the amount and direction of 
8° deviation from the mean of his or i 
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in Table 1. In addition, three person variables were included: Age (in years), 
Sex (F — 0; M — 1), and Ethnicity (Oriental background — 0; Caucasian 
background — 1). 


TABLE 1 
PART-WHOLE PROPERTIES OF THE M-F ‘TEMPERAMENT SCALE 

гуу With M-F Total Score Centroid 
factor 

Variable Males Females M+F loading* 
M-F: Word association 27** 25599 47 
Information get .68%® ih 
Emotional and А 
ethical response .799* дө .65 
Interests Age 835 73 

: Personalities and " 
opinions 99s .12 40% .32 
Sex N.A. N.A. .80*° .83 
Ethnicity 47 aren ‚26% 32 
Age —.06 13 05 08 
Sample size 80 123 203 203 


a M-F Total Score omitted from factor analysis. 
?* Significant at the .01 level. 


Inspection of Table 1 indicates that all the scales of the M-F for the entire 
sample correlated moderately well with Total M-F Score. 'The Sex variable 
correlated .80 which suggested a high degree of relationship between socio- 
logical group membership and sex temperament.- The significant and positive 
relationship between Ethnicity and Total M-F performance clearly indicated 
that cultural background influenced test behavior, and served as a rationale 
for a more detailed analysis by the ethnic groups. 

In addition, the intercorrelation matrix between the five scales of the M-F 
and the three person variables were factor analyzed and yielded a single “mas- 
sive" centroid factor that accounted for most of the variance in the original 
R-matrix. The factor was clearly identified as a “sex orientation” component 
in performance on the M-F Test. 


2. Ethnic Group Comparisons 
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the predicted positive direction, while the corresponding scores for female $$ 
were in the negative direction. This did not hold for each of the subtests. On 
the Word Association and Personalities and Opinions subtests, there was a 
tendency for males to be displaced in the "feminine" direction, while on the 
Emotional and Ethical Response section there was displacement of the females 
in the "masculine" direction. Possibly this was attributable to the selective 
nature of the sample, or to changes in the college population since the test was 
originally standardized. 

With respect to ethnicity differences, the mean Total Score for Caucasian- 
American males is highest in the "masculine" direction, while the mean per- 
formance score for the Japanese-American males is lowest for “masculinity.” 
The Chinese-American males occupy an intermediate position. However, the 
mean differences are not statistically significant and indicate that there is a 
good deal of common sharing of the masculine orientation by oriental and 
Caucasian males. On two of the subtests, Word Association and Information, 
there is evidence of greater “femininity” for Japanese-American Ss. On the 
latter subtest, the Chinese-American males score most "feminine" of the three 
male groups. 

Regarding the female Ss, the Japanese-American group score highest in the 
"feminine" direction, followed closely by the Chinese-American group. The 
Caucasian females were the least "feminine" of the three groups compared. 
The difference between the mean score of the Caucasians and each oriental 
group is statistically significant. The difference between the two oriental 
groups is not significant and suggests a good deal of sharing with respect to 
feminine orientation. The Information and Emotional and Ethical Response 


subtests appeared to account for the areas of difference between the oriental 
and Caucasian Ss. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the study support the earlier findings of Arkoff (1) that de- 
spite undeniable pressure and social change, oriental females in Haw. 
demonstrate an essential core of qualities which appear to be Classically fem- 
inine. The male Ss have adopted an “exploitative” strategy, while the female 
Ss—and especially the Japanese Americans—have adopted an Üben 
tive" strategy (4). In the case of the Japanese Americans, the miea : 
early socialization experiences (13) and maternal attitudes toward differen = 
treatment of the sexes (9) play an important role in sustaining the ч entia 
mystique.” The adolescent “youth culture” of the Isl Sminine 


ч ands reinforces F 
type of a typical female (13). Among Japanese-American males, for wes 
? , 


aii still 
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there is a polarity formed between *Meiji-type" and “Haole-type” females. 
The *Meiji-type," taking its label from the Meiji Restoration which covered 
the period 1868-1912 and marks the early immigration of Japanese to Hawaii, 
refers to the "traditional" shy, obedient, impulse-bound coquette of the Meiji 
Period. The “Haole-type,” derived from the semiderisive Hawaiian word for 
foreigner or outsider, is associated with the dominant, assertive, verbal Cau- 
casian stereotype. In the language of discourse there is recognition of changes 
in sex-linked behaviors within the Japanese-American group. 

With respect to the Chinese American, the picture is less clear (6, 10, 11). 
There is some indication, however, that acculturating Chinese-American fe- 
males are more dominant than their Japanese-American counterpart (1, 5). 
Related to Japanese-American socialization procedures, Chinese Americans are 
taught by their parents to live up to a role of detachment and self-control ; 
this leads to a strong control over the expression of affective impulses. There- 
fore it is not surprising to observe the similarity of performance by the two 
oriental groups. Both groups appear high on the “accommodative” strategy 
dimension. 

It is interesting to note that oriental males have moved rapidly toward an 
American “masculine” orientation, despite a lag in certain traits of personality 
(5, 14, 15). Definitions of masculinity and responsibility are related to “асї- 
ing-out” behavior. The traditional Japanese and Chinese male role has con- 
trolled the impulsive "acting-out" which has been thought of as more charac- 
teristically American male behavior. With pressure toward acculturation (i.e., 
movement from "emerged minority" to "converted minority" status), both 
Japanese-American and Chinese-American males have adopted the "exploita- 
tive" strategy of American society. 


E. SUMMARY 


With the rapid acculturation of oriental minorities to American middle 
class life, there are corresponding changes in culture-linked definitions of mas- 
culinity and femininity. The present study focused on the sex temperament of 
Japanese-American college students in Hawaii, and compared this group with 
Caucasians and students of Chinese ancestry. The Attitude-Interest Analysis 
wg id EM toa sample of 203 Ss, and the results analyzed 

ity differences. Few differences were found between the 
male groups, although Caucasians scored in the most "masculine" direction. 
With regard to the female comparisons, the Japanese Americans scored high- 
est in the "feminine" direction, followed closely by Chinese Americans. The 
difference between the M.F scores of Caucasians and each oriental group was 
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tatistically significant. Тһе findings are discussed with reference to "exploit- 
sta d ^ No ы 
tive" and “accommodative” sex-role strategies, and to the local distinction 
reda "Meiji-type" and “Haole-type” females among the Japanese Amer- 
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CHINESE REACTIONS TO FORCED COMPLIANCE: 
DISSONANCE REDUCTION OR NATIONAL 
CHARACTER* 1 


Departments of Communication and Political Science, Michigan State University 


Paur J. HINIKER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In Communist China today the broad masses of the population spend hours 
each week participating in study groups, struggle meetings, and campaign 
meetings organized by the Communist cadres. A common characteristic of all 
of these meetings is that many of the participants are induced by the cadre to 
make statements before their peers which are discrepant with their private 
opinions. For example, in the recent "Socialist Education" campaign, many of 
the people were required to repeat this slogan: "Raise up high the Red Flag 
of Chairman Mao's thought; and arm your brain with the Chairman's 
thought; and you will have the panacea to solve your problems, and the master 
key to all your undertakings." In view of the apparent debacle of the previous 
Great Leap Forward endorsed by Mao Tse-tung and the consequent famine in 
1961, this was clearly a discrepant utterance for most of the people. What the 
author wishes to examine here is the psychological effect on the participants of 
one aspect of this discrepancy: What is the attitudinal effect on Chinese of 
making a public statement contrary to private opinion under inducement of 
an authority figure? 

At least two theories would explain the reactions of people in such a “forced 
compliance” situation. The first is cognitive dissonance (5) which deals with 
how human beings tend to maintain consistency between their cognitions, 
evaluations, and behaviors, and which has been extensively tested by experi- 
ments with American subjects. The second is a characterological theory about 
Chinese. Following the outline proposed by Inkles and Levinson (11) for the 
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study of national character, the author has gathered together ише 
about what is characteristic for the modal Chinese personality on three ү 
psychological issues: conception of self; relation to authority ; and ways s 
dealing with primary conflicts. The present study seeks to test experimentally 
these two different theoretical positions on Chinese attitudinal reactions to 
forced compliance. 


1. Characterological Theory 


The characterological theory is really a quasi-theory pieced together from 
the writings of anthropologists and “old China hands” on the beh 
acteristics of Chinese resulting from their socializ. 
terns which have held sway in China for over 20 
these writings see Hiniker (8)]. Three major p 
а survey of writings: 
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behavioral mechanism for resolving interpersonal conflicts as has been pointed 
out by Lasswell (15). 


2. Dissonance T'heory 


‘The position of dissonance theory on forced compliance is well-known and 
well-documented. According to Festinger (5), two cognitive elements are in 
dissonant relation, if the obverse of one element follows from the other. The 
ambiguity, or flexibility, of the theory rests on the phrase "follows from" in 
the definition of dissonant relations. One element may follow from another 
because of logic, because of cultural mores, because of the things one has ex- 
perienced or learned, and perhaps in other senses. Ап impressive amount of 
empirical support for the conception of forced compliance dissonance and its 
reduction through private opinion change has been created by experimentation 
with American subjects. "Thus, seven different experiments have been con- 
ducted which support both of the two following propositions: (а) making a 
public statement contrary to one's private opinion produced attitude change 
in the direction expressed in the public statement; and (b) the greater the 
inducement to perform such an act, the less the consequent attitude change. 
The following studies support both propositions: Kelman (12); Brehm (1); 
Cohen, Brehm, and Flemming (+); Festinger and Carlsmith (7); Rabbie, 
Brehm, and Cohen (17) ; Brehm and Cohen (2); Brock and Blackwood (3). 
An experiment by Rosenberg (18) supports proposition (a), but limits prop- 
osition (^) as follows: Under conditions of reduced “evaluation apprehension” 
(by perceptual separation of dissonance arousal from subsequent attitude mea- 
surement), the greater the reward for making a counter-attitudinal statement, 
the greater the consequent attitude change. On the whole one can say that the 
dissonance conception of forced compliance has been well documented by ex- 
perimentation with American subjects. 


B. HYPOTHESES 


Dissonance theory deals with cognition and claims universal validity for 
homo sapiens. Yet, as we have seen, some of the “follows from” relations in 
the theory rest on culturally based premises. The characterological theory cites 
what is unique about the culture into which Chinese are socialized. Both the- 
ories deal with reactions to the demands of authority in a “forced compliance" 
situation, "Therefore, it is possible to devise an experimental test of the uni- 
versality of forced Compliance dissonance against the cultural differences 
claimed by the characterological theory for Chinese. An appropriate situation 
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would seem to be one where Chinese subjects are given variable levels of 
positive inducement by an authority figure to make public statements contrary 
to their private beliefs, and where postexperimental measures are made of be- 
havioral compliance and attitudinal change; for example: к 
(a) Dissonance theory predicts that there would be private attitudinal 
change in the direction advocated by the public statement. In contrast, the 
characterological theory, if the compliant nature of Chinese and their ten- 
dency to maintain separation between overt-formal and covert- 


is noted, would lead one to expect little or no attitude c 
forced compliance, 


emotional levels 


hange resulting from 
at least under the conditions when the Chinese subject is 
isolated from his reference group of close associates ; however, 


attitude change resulting from prestige suggestion is possible in 
the prediction of the characterological theory is not unequivocal for simple 
attitude change. 

(b) Dissonance theory predicts that the greater the inducement to make 
the discrepant statements, the less the attitude change to bring one's private 
opinion into line with his public statement. The characterological theory, for 
the reasons stated above, would lead one to expect that the greater the induce- 
ment, the greater the overt compliance, but that neither increased inducement 


pliance would produce any significant effect on 


since genuine 
this situation, 


changing private attitudes. 
(c) Dissonance theo 
discrepant statements, the more 


discrepant statements, 
of reducing greater di 


feelings. 
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greater dissonance. The characterological theory would give no reason to ex- 
pect any magnification of the reward except to the extent that an attempt is 
made to dissociate the value of the reward as a casual factor in their action 
in making discrepant statements, since behavior so motivated and discovered 
by relevant others could cause a person to lose face among his associates. 


C. METHOD 


The design of the experiment is after-only with a control group and two 
treatment groups. It was carried out in Hong Kong during the summer of 
1964 and the opinion issue involved was the subjects’ estimate of the rice 
ration in China for the peasants in June of 1965. 

The task assigned to the treatment groups was delivering a five to 10 min- 
ute talk into a tape recorder following a six-point outline and arguing for the 
point of view that the rice rations in China would decrease radically from the 
1963 level, coming to the conclusion that they would decrease down to their 
1961 level of 18 catties (24 lbs.) per month. Among the treatment groups, 
the low inducement group received a Chinese lantern as a gift, the wholesale 
value of which was four Hong Kong dollars (U.S. $0.68) ; the high induce- 
ment group received a transistor radio, the wholesale value of which was 30 
Hong Kong dollars (U.S. $5.10) for their cooperation. The control group 
was also given the lantern. 

'The opinion measurement following the treatment for the two experimen- 
tal groups and immediately following the treatment for the control group was 
a request for the subjects’ own sincere estimate of the rice rations (in catties 
per month) for the peasants in June of 1965. The opinion was elicited under 
conditions of verbally guaranteed anonymity and removal of the inducement. 
Further questions relevant to the task were then asked of the subjects and the 
responses recorded. 

Fifty subjects participated in the experiment. All were refugees from Com- 
munist China who had left the mainland since 1959; all were over 20 years 
of age and literate. Ninety per cent were males. 

The subjects were initially enlisted to participate in a one and one-half hour 
anonymous interview about their daily life activities while on the mainland, 
the interview concentrating on their mass media habits. The experimenter was 
introduced as a research scholar working on his doctoral dissertation for an 
American university, All interviewing and instructing for the experiment was 
done through a Chinese interpreter, who was presented as the experimenter’s 
assistant. These were the only two persons present during the experiment, be- 
sides the individual subject. The setting was a business office in downtown 
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Kowloon maintained by the experimenter for the purpose of his research ipo 

The 50 subjects were randomized, with 20 in the control group, 15 int : 
low inducement group, and 15 in the high inducement group. Two subjects 
were lost from the experiment by refusal to part 
ducement group and one from the high. The spe 
jects in each of the three groups are as follows, 


icipate: one from the low in- 
cific instructions given to sub- 


1. Control Group 


Subject (5) simply gave his honest opinion of the estimati 
rations in Tune 1965. When the $ had fini 


angtung Province, he estimated 
a rice ration of 24 Catties per 
average peasant was receiving а 

act, there was famine in China in 1961, So 


anonymous opinion on the 
5, while Presenting him with the Chinese 

xtra time the addended ques- 
tions on peasan 


E then retired 


would affect the rice rag; 
and as to how important 
each factor would be, The # anges; 


ime on agriculture versus industry ; management 
the regime; will of the peas 


d stuffs with foreign Countries ; 


; ; ance, Secondly, g 
was told to estimate (in Hong Kong dollars) the value of the lant 
the value of the radio. When § had completed this p 
to the door by the assistant wher 


€ he met E and wi 


25 ushered 
as thanked foy 
pation. 


his partici- 


wy 
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2. Experimental Groups 


The main difference between the Control group and the Experimental 
groups was that the latter delivered into a tape recorder statements which 
were contrary to refugee opinion before giving their sincere, anonymous esti- 
mate of rice rations in 1965. 

а. Low Inducement group (L). Upon finishing the last question of the in- 
terview, Ё explained that he was working on other research that was unre- 
lated to the interview. What he said was the same as for the Control group 
up to the point at which S's opinion was solicited, then the procedure began 
to differ. E went on to explain that there were two sides to every story and 
that he needed both sides to help him write a convincing article. E then asked 
$ to follow the six-point outline E had prepared and to present a convincing 
argument for the side of the story that said the food supply would decrease 
radically for the next few years, down to the 1961 level of 18 catties per 
month by June of 1965. The foregoing statement was definitely against the 
consensus of refugee opinion and published reports from mainland China, both 
of which held that rice rations were on the rise. $ was asked to be creative and 
persuasive in his presentation by illustrating it with examples from his personal 
experience. In return for this extra effort he would be given a Chinese lantern 
às a token of appreciation. 

Е timed the length of the speech and afterwards E thanked 8 and explained 
that he now had all he needed for the article. However, for his own interest 
E said he was taking a kind of poll of the refugees' own estimates of the peas- 
ants' rice rations for 1965. E then asked S to jot down on a slip of paper the 
number of catties 8 really thought would represent peasant rice rations for 
1965. Only the number of catties with no name of the refugee was to be 
placed on the ballot. E then showed $ a padlocked ballot box filled with other 
ballot-like folded slips of paper and left the room. The assistant proceeded to 
ask S8 the same follow-up questions given to the control group but with two 
additional questions; concerning how much $ liked delivering the talk into the 
tape recorder (rated on a seven-point scale) and how free he felt in making 
his decision to give the talk (rated on seven-point scale). 

‘The assistant then recalled E to the office and E explained that the talk into 
the tape recorder was not really requested to get information about Chinese 
Tice rations, but really to determine the effect of different levels of reward on 
the way refugees answer questions. To prove his point, E returned the used 
tape to 8 to do with as he saw fit, E then discussed with 8 the feelings S ex- 
perienced during the experiment and the reaction he had to it. When the dis- 
cussion drew to a close, the procedure was terminated. 
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D. RESULTS AND Discussion? 
The independent variables are the £roups created 


"half catties over the 
1963 level to the level of 26.5 catties per month in June of 1965, whereas 


both experimental £roups concluded their arguments for d 
timate of 18 Catties per month for 1965. 'That there was i 


- Thus the transistor radio js 


seen by the Control group to be worth more than 10 times the value of the 


Chinese lantern, 


in 1965 than the C's. The results in Row 1 of Table 1 bea 
diction: the Е Sroup’s mean estimate of the rations was 2.7 
than the C group’s estimate, Apparently making 
pared outline before an i 

for a point of view Contrary to one’s Private opinion have the effect of chang- 
ing one’s private opinion in the directi 

can be due to any one of the £ 
the combined Experimentals, an 
theory to explain it 


actors differentiating the Contro] 
d it may not be necessary to invok 
- It should be emphasized that the Contr 


2 The results Presented in Table 1 are given in terms of disson 
imns 3 and 4 in order to simplify the presentation, The total Ng ERES н 
ompared in the rows of the table fluctuated, 
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of the rice rations in 1965. These results could then be attributed to a form 
of prestige suggestion, since the Experimental group was exposed to an argu- 
ment and given the authority's point of view whereas this was not the case 
for the Control group. Although the Experimenter's own position on the mat- 
ter of the rice rations was not explicitly stated to the subject in the procedure, 
it seems most likely that the subjects inferred that he was on the side that he 
asked them to argue for—viz., decreasing rations—and that his statement to 
the effect that “there are two sides to every story and I need some arguments 
for the side that says the rations will decrease" was merely a polite way of 
getting the subject to take the decrease position regardless of his own position. 
If the results are in fact attributable to prestige suggestion, the effect would 
depend on the prestige of the authority; and in traditional Chinese culture 
the social position of the scholar is indeed high. If the results are due to forced 
compliance, then the effect of attitude change would depend upon the degree 
of force or inducement applied to the subjects. 


2. Opinion Change and Behavioral Compliance 
Due to Variable Level of Inducement 


The more crucial prediction from dissonance theory is that the L group will 
show greater opinion change as a means of reducing its greater dissonance for 
task performance than the Н group. In other words, if the E’s changed their 
opinions to reduce forced compliance dissonancé, then one would expect that 
the more dissonance they experience the more they will change their opinion. 
The results do not bear out this prediction. Row 2 of Table 1 shows that the 
L group's mean estimate of the rice ration is only .20 catties lower than the 
H group's mean estimate (z — 0.44). 

The characterological theory predicts no difference in opinion change be- 
tween the L’s and the H's, but it does predict that the Н group will exhibit 
more overt compliance as shown by the length of their speeches. Here there 
is a significant difference between the L group and the H group as the char- 
acterological theory predicts. Row 3 of ‘Table 1 shows that the H’s talked an 
average of 1.55 minutes longer than did the L’s (7 = 1.44; р < 10). 


3. Invention of Supporting Arguments Due to Variable Level of Inducement 


Just as opinion change is one way of reducing dissonance between private 
opinion and discrepant public statement, another means is by recalling or in- 
venting cognitions which are consonant with the public position. Thus disso- 
nance theory would predict that the greater the dissonance, the more likely it 
is that one would produce arguments that are consonant with the public po- 
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sition one has taken, and the more likely it is that one would produce ы 
ments he judges as important to the issue. Following the giving of the et hy 
the L group should recall or invent more and more important arguments т 
the position that the rice rations will decrease than should be the case for the 
Н group. The C group, having no dissonance, should produce the least num- 
ber of such arguments. Here the characterological theory makes the opposite 
prediction. 'The H group, to comply with the authority, should invent or re- 
call more and more important arguments for the public position than the L 
group. The C group, unaware of the authority's position, should produce the 
least amount of such arguments. 

The results lend support to the characterological prediction in opposition to 
the dissonance prediction. Row 4 of Table 1 supports both theories in that the 
combined experimental groups produce significantly more and more important 
supporting arguments than the C group. Where the two theories make oppo- 
site predictions, the characterological theory predominates: Row 5 in Table 1 
shows that the H group produces significantly more and more im 
porting arguments (U = 19.5; р < .05). For this type of ordin 
the Mann-Whitney U-Test was employed to test the number of 
in the comparison group preceded a score in the group under co 
the overall ranking of the scores in the two groups. 
group with the C group in Row 6 in Table 1 
in the production of supporting arguments, 


Dissonance theory would lead one to expect that the E's would assess the 
six prepared factors they рау 


e in their public statement as being more impor- 
tant factors in contributing to the decrease of the rations than the C’s who 
made no such public statement committing them to these factors as contribut- 
ing to decrease of the rations, Accordingly, the L’s should assess the factors 
as more important to decrease than the H's. The characterological theory 
makes no prediction here, since it is hard to conceive of reevaluation of pre- 
pared factors as compliance with authority when the authority has not re- 
quested reevaluation, The results do not lend any support to the dissonance 
prediction. There is no significant difference in the summated assessed impor- 
tance of the six factor. 


$ between the C's and E's, as shown in Row 7 of Table 
1, nor between the H's and Ls, as shown in Row 8 of Table 1. 


portant sup- 
al scale data, 
times a score 
nsideration in 
A comparison of the L 
shows no significant difference 


4. Evaluation of Task and the Variable Level of Inducement 

Yet another means of dissonance reduction is persuading oneself that one is 
engaged in a disliked task because one really enjoys such а task. Making an 
opinion discrepant speech into a tape recorder is Presumably a distasteful task. 
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'Thus, dissonance theory predicts that the greater the dissonance, the more 
likely one is to reduce that dissonance by expressing liking for the task. The 
characterological theory makes no prediction of differences between the Low 
Inducement group and the High Inducement group. It is apparent from the 
data that there is little consensus within the two groups, with the modal re- 
sponse being neutrality, but that the remaining bulk of the ratings lie on the 
dislike side of neutrality for both groups. The distributions are practically 
identical; and this is borne out in the statistical comparison in Row 9 of 
Table 1 which shows no significant difference between the L and the H groups 
on expressed liking for the task (U = 83.5; p > .10). These results do not 
support the dissonance theoretical prediction. 


5. Reevaluation of Inducement and Task Participation 


Finally, dissonance resulting from forced compliance can be reduced by 
magnifying the value of the inducement used to get one to engage in the opin- 
ion discrepant task. One says in effect, “I did it because I was well paid." 
Thus it would be expected that the L group, having high dissonance, would 
estimate the value of the lantern higher than would the C group with no dis- 
sonance. Further, one would expect that the H group, having low dissonance 
but still some dissonance, would estimate the value of the radio somewhat 
higher than would the C group. 

The results shown in Row 10 of Table 1 do bear out the prediction for the 
L group. The L's mean evaluation of the lantern is HK $3.29 higher than the 
C's evaluation (¢ = 3.29; p < :01). The results shown in Row 11 of Table 
1 do not bear out the prediction for the H. group. In fact the tendency, though 
not statistically significant, is in the opposite direction, with the C group's 
mean evaluation of the radio being HK $13.46 higher than the Н group's (7 
= 1.14; ġ  .10). 

To explain the significant difference between the С group’s evaluation of 
the lantern and that of the L group, it is not necessary to invoke the concept 
of forced compliance dissonance. Dissonance theory offers another explanation 
which we may term “work dissonance.” The L’s exerted a great deal of effort 
in Preparing a speech, giving that speech into a tape recorder and putting 
themselves on record in a potentially hostile environment; all these tasks the 
С» did not perform. Thus the L's exerted a great deal of effort for an inap- 
propriately minuscule reward; one would expect dissonance to be created be- 
tween expending a large amount of energy and receiving a small reward. One 


way of reducing this “work dissonance” is by magnifying the value of the re- 
ward received for one's efforts (12). 
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However, further examination of the data reveals a tendency not explain- 
able by any derivation from dissonance theory. Row 12 of Table 1 shows that 
the H group who did not receive the lantern for their efforts evaluate it as 
being worth significantly more (HK $8.36) than the combined L and C 
groups who did receive the lantern for their efforts (7 — 5.76; p < .001). If 
the subjects conceived of themselves as having had a choice between the two 
gifts, dissonance theory would have predicted just the opposite, namely those 
who received a given gift following acceptance should magnify the value of 
the gift received and diminish the perceived value of the gift not received. 

The same tendency to magnify the value of the gift one did not receive is 
noted in the evaluation of the radio. Row 13 of Table 1 
evaluation of the radio for the combined L and С рг 
higher than that of the Н group (? = 1.19; > .10). 
ever, is not statistically significant. 'The characterologica 
tendency is that the subjects were attempting to prove t| 
ticipate in the task for financial remuner 
gift not received or downgrading the val 
for personal profit" 


shows that the mean 
oups is HK $13.27, 
The difference, how- 
1 explanation for this 
hat they did not par- 
ation by upgrading the value of the 
ue of the gift received, “Telling lies 
is an explicitly defined means of “Josing face,” and this 
should be particularly worrisome when that lie discre 
bility of one’s own nation, 
cases, the tendency to reduc 


speech, then one might expect that those with greater dissonance would be 
more likely to rate their decision to engage in the task as more forced and less 
free than those with low dissonance, Inspection of the distributions for the 
two groups shows both to be more on the “free” side in answer to the ques- 
tion, with only the L group having any subjects on the forced side, However, 
statistical comparison of the relative rankings or the two groups in Row 14, 
Table 1, shows no significant difference between them (U = 91.5; 2 > 40). 
Thus, expression of coercion as a reason for participation is not confirmed here 
as a means of reducing greater forced compliance dissonance, 

Following all experimental manipulations including delivering the experi- 
mental questionnaire and returning the speech tape to the subjects with ac- 
companying denouement, the author interviewed 18 of the 30 experimental 
subjects in an effort to obtain their impressions of the experiment, Twenty- 
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eight per cent indicated some suspicion that the Experimenter's reasons for 
requesting the speech on decreasing rice rations were ulterior to the purpose 
given to them: viz., academic research for a scholarly article on the changing 
situation of the rice rations in China. For obvious reasons, none was suspicious 
that this was really a psychological experiment. Some were suspicious because 
the argument outline was prefabricated and because the conclusion unstated 
before the subject thought about it and had a chance to draw his own con- 
clusions—this, they thought, was poor research procedure. Others thought 
their speeches would be broadcast as American propaganda. 

It should be emphasized that the experiment exhibited none of the charac- 
teristics making for standard “evaluation apprehension” on the part of a sub- 
ject before a psychological investigator that Rosenberg (18) points out as a 
contaminant of traditional classroom experimentation. To back up this asser- 
tion, the author points out that 30 per cent of the 10 subjects interviewed 
from the H group indicated some suspicion; and 25 per cent of the eight sub- 
jects in the L group also indicated suspicion. The similarity of these percent- 
ages gives little support in this case to Rosenberg's assertion that there is more 
suspicion as to the true purposes of experiments on counter-attitudinal actions 
in the high reward groups than in the low reward groups. 

What effect does this suspicion have on attitude change resulting from 
counterattitudinal speech making? Recall that dissonance theory predicted that 
there would be greater attitude change in the L group as compared with the 
H group; whereas reinforcement theory predicted just the opposite. Finding 
no difference between the Н and the L groups supported neither of these as- 
sertions for Chinese; but the fact that there was a difference between the com- 
bined H and L groups when compared with the controls was attributed to the 
effect of prestige suggestion by an informed scholar. Prestige suggestion de- 
pends on two things. First of all, the communicator's position on the matter 
must be relayed to the audience. Unfortunately, the author does not have any 
data as to the subjects! estimates of the Experimenter's own position on the 
matter of the rice rations; but, as indicated, it seems quite reasonable to as- 
sume that the subjects inferred the communicator's position to be identical 
with that position for which he had prepared arguments and for which he 
arbitrarily requested that they conclude as the estimated level of the rice rations 
in China in 1965. Secondly, the communicator must have unimpaired prestige. 
The Experimenter was presented as а high prestige person in Chinese culture 
—vlz., a research scholar, If the attitude change observed between the Con- 
trol group and the combined Experimental groups was in fact due to prestige 
suggestion, one would expect any impairment of the Experimenter’s prestige 
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role would tend to decrease this effect. The attribution of motives to the ex- 
perimenter which are ulterior to scholarly research would, of course, be in- 
dicative of his diminished prestige as a scholar in the eyes of the subjects. The 
interview results bear out this contention of attitude change being a function 
of the communicator's prestige. The five subjects indicating suspicion have a 
mean estimate of the rice rations at 27.6 catties; whereas the 13 subjects in- 
dicating no suspicion have a mean estimate of 24.9 catties, 'Thus, those who 
professed no suspicion of the Experimenter's scholarly intentions show more 
attitude change in the direction of decreasing rice rations than the suspicious 
subjects (¢ = 1.46; s? = 12.35; p < .10 for one-tail test). 

About half (54 per cent) of the 13 subjects who were interviewed expressed 
some feeling of conflict experienced during the counter-attitudinal speech-mak- 
ing task. It seems surprising to a Westerner that 46 per cent of the subjects 
engaged in such a discrepant task claimed they did not experience any conflict. 
Upon probing, the most frequent reason given for absence of conflict was the 
subjects’ belief that “опе cannot predict the future anyway.” A few claimed 
they had previously agreed with the imminent decrease of the rice rations to 
18 catties, 

If the incidence of felt conflict in the H group is compared with that of the 
L group, dissonance theory would predict that it would be greater in the L 
group where there was less reward to rationalize the discrepant speech. The 
characterological theory, adducing the notion of “face,” would lead one to ex- 
pect that the conflict, if any, would be greater in the H group, whose mem- 
bers received relatively large financial reward for their counter-attitudinal 
statements on decreasing rice rations in China, than in the L group. For Chi- 
nese, the larger reward makes for more danger, if one were to be discovered, 
of public rebuke for telling lies against one’s mother country for personal 
profit. The numbers involved in this investigation are too small for any firm 
conclusions, and further a person's report on his subjective feelings is often 
not a good indication of his true feelings; but the obtained results tend to 
favor the characterological theory. Seventy-five per cent of the four subjects 
in the H groups, as compared with 44 per cent of the nine subjects in the 
Low group, expressed some conflict over their participation in the task (CR = 
0.98; 6? = 0.31; n—too small for test of statistical significance), Finally, an 
examination of the estimates of the level of the rice rations given by the sub- 
jects expressing some conflict and those expressing none reveals no apparent 
difference; those expressing conflict gave a mean estimate of 25.9 catties; those 

expressing no conflict gave a mean estimate of 24.7 catties. 
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E. CONCLUSION 


Chinese reactions to forced compliance are different from American reac- 
tions to the same situation. In this study the conditions for forced compliance 
dissonance were shown to have been successfully created. Then all obvious 
modes of dissonance reduction were measured, with the exception of changing 
the public statement to which the subject was committed. That avenue of dis- 
sonance reduction was blocked off by its presence on recording tape. The re- 
sults, however, provide no evidence of forced compliance dissonance reduction 
tendencies that could not be more plausibly explained by other means. Consis- 
tent with the characterological theory, there was evidence for behavioral com- 
pliance which was a direct positive function of the level of inducement and 
which in one instance occurred in direct contradiction to the dissonance pre- 
diction. Also there was evidence for what appears to be an effort to prevent 
"loss of face" which occurs over and above any tendencies toward reduction 
of dissonance between private beliefs and public statements. In short, the re- 
sults indicate that, for Chinese subjects, the increased inducement produces in- 
creased compliance; but that neither increased inducement nor consequent in- 
creased compliance has any observable effect on internalized attitudes under 
the conditions tested. 

Not all the reactions of the Chinese observed in the course of the exper- 
iment were different from the reactions of Americans observed in similar 
situations. Apparently Chinese are also susceptible to some form of prestige 
suggestion and they also experience “work dissonance” resulting from the 
expenditure of a relatively large amount of effort for a small reward. 

"The conclusion is, then, that there exists a real cross-cultural difference be- 
tween Americans and Chinese in their attitudinal reactions to forced compli- 
ance. The conclusion is zo that the results constitute an experimentum crucis 
for dissonance theory as a whole; for the theory as a whole is a remarkably 
well-substantiated integrator of diverse social-psychological phenomena. What 
the research suggests for dissonance theory is a sharper specification and defini- 
tion of the rules of psychological implication that are basic to it, with an eye 
to the empirical conditions, especially cultural, under which they hold. The 
results do call into question the validity for Chinese of the dissonance-produc- 
Ing quality of forced compliance as it is presently defined; for this particular 
aspect of dissonance theory seems predicated on a rule of psychological impli- 


cation. that is both culturally determined and different for Chinese than for 
Americans, 
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As previously noted, some of the basic deductions of dissonance theory Test 
on cultural rules or mores. Postdecision dissonance does not; rather its disso- 
nance-producing quality follows from logic: After a decision between two al- 
ternatives, the positive aspects of the rejected alternative and the negative as- 
pects of the selected alternative stand in dissonant relation with the knowledge 
of the action taken, provided only that one assumes that man acts to acquire 
positive values. On the other hand, forced compliance dissonance does rest on 
a culturally determined premise; by definition it exists whenever reward is 
promised or punishment threatened to induce a person to act in a way that is 
contrary to his own private opinion. If the counter-attitudinal action is elicited, 
dissonance exists between the person's private opinion and his knowledge of the 
action he has taken. But suppose there were a culture in which a person's pub- 
lic advocation of opinion X does not imply that he in fact privately espouses 
opinion X—a culture in which there is no simple one-to-one relationship be- 
tween what one privately believes and how one acts publicly. For theorists 
from that culture it would seem plausible that it is the admonition against hy- 
pocrisy contained in the Protestant ethic or some other cultural infusion which 
has made Americans and other Westerners come to believe in the desirability 
of a direct relationship between what a man believes and wh 
up for,” or professes to believe, or acts as if he believed. 

It seems quite plausible that the cultural elements th 
tionship between priv. 


at a man "stands 


at mediate the rela- 
ate beliefs and public behavior for Chinese are the 


as those that bred overt compliance without accompanying internalized 
tude change in the experimental forced compliance situation, This re 
suggests further that these cultural elements are the same as those de 
in the characterological theory: viz., the 
cept in terms of family and group loyalti 
istic principles of identification; the 
before figures of authority; and the 
tive distinction between one’s 


same 
atti- 
search 
scribed 
subjective definition of the self-con- 
es rather than in terms of universal- 
ingrained habit of exhibiting submission 
accepted practice of maintaining a cogni- 
overt formal behavior in a situation and onc's 
covert emotional feelings. These are fundamental cultural differences between 
Chinese and American national character. 

One aspect of dissonance theory that does not follow from logic, but w 


does appear to exhibit the Property of cross-cultural invariance, is the notion 
of “work dissonance.” As Festinger (6, p. 2) puts it: 


hich 


If a person exerts a great deal of effort, or endures pain to reach some 
ordinary objective, there is a strong tende 


tive, ncy for him to persuade himself 
that the objective is especially valuable or especially desirable, 


* 


B 
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The experimental results tend to bear out this generalization for the evalua- 
tion of the inducement. 

The implications of the findings for the attitude change process in Chinese 
may be summarized briefly. It appears relatively easy to induce a Chinese to 
comply overtly with authority; but it appears relatively difficult to induce a 
Chinese to internalize the principles advocated by the authority. Internaliza- 
tion seems to depend heavily upon the prestige of the authority in the eyes of 
the subject, and it may indeed require an intermediary stage of personal iden- 
tification with the authority to become operative. Overt compliance by no 
means implies private acceptance, nor does it appear to engender it. 
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EFFECTS OF GROUP SIZE ON INTERACTION 
IN SMALL GROUPS* 1 


School of Medicine, University of Colorado Р 


Cari N. ZIMET AND CAROL SCHNEIDER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One aspect of group functioning which has received only relatively minor 
attention in the burgeoning research on small groups is that of group size. It 
was Simmel (11) who became interested in this area of group functioning 
over 60 years ago and even today he is the one who has written most exten- 
sively about the importance of group size. 

The more recent experimental work has shown that, as group size increases, 
individual participation decreases (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9). It, however, ap- 
pears that the dyad is a very special case. Cartwright and Zander (5, p. 37) 
state that on the basis of available findings there would be more reason to 
draw a boundary between groups of two and groups of three than between 
any other two contiguous sizes. Several researchers and theoreticians have 
discussed the lack of aggression in the dyad which results from the delicate 
balance of power and the lack o£ support from any other person (1, 3). Mills 
(10) and Borgatta and Bales (1) have made the point that the group process 
is affected as a function of whether the group has an odd or even number of 
participants. 

The study reported here deals with ongoing free discussion groups whose 
basic membership was either four or five, but where group attendance ranged 
between two and five. In this way it was possible to assess the same individ- 
ual’s interaction at different times in groups of various sizes. The fluctuation 
in the number of participants resulted from absences of members in groups 
which met over a four-year period as part of a project on character structure 
and group interaction. This study replicates a number of scattered researches 
on group size with, however, some major variations. Almost all group size 
work has been carried out with short period, ad hoc, problem-solving groups 
which were constituted of different sizes. The primary focus of these studies 
was on power and control, problem solution, leadership, and the giving and 
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asking for opinion. Membership in the groups was basically constant; the size 
variations were due to absences; groups were maintained over a long period 
of time; and the goal was free expression. 

It was hypothesized that the amount of verbal activity should decrease as 
size increases. The dyad should prove unique in terms of the quality and con- 
tent of interaction with hostility sharply reduced. The phenomenon of the 
odd-even effect of number of participants was also investigated in this study. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


As part of the research project whose purpose has been indicated above, 
four groups of college students were observed over four years and one group 
over three years. "Three of the groups were originally composed of four mem- 
bers and two groups had five members. All participants were undergraduate 
males selected at random and they participated in the study as paid volunteers. 

2. Procedure 

With the exception of one group which began meeting in the sophomore 

year, all groups started in the freshman year. They met е 


weekly sessions, one hour in duration. Over the years, 
tion remained unchanged, 


ach year for eight 
the original composi- 
although the size of the groups varied because of 
absences at a given session. "Thus, there was a theoretical total of 32 hours 
of observation for members of four groups and 24 hours for members of one 
group. In these 152 hours of Observation a group of size two occurred 14 
times (12 8 pairs met once in a dyad, two pairs met twice), size three occurred 
43 times, size four occurred 66 times, and size five occurred 29 times. 

During each hour members were asked to discuss problems in college. An 
observer was present, but he served only to signal the beginning and end of 
the session. Since he took no active part in the discussion, he was not counted 
as a member. All meetings were recorded and transcribed with the knowledge 


of the participants. 
3. Rating Scales 


To evaluate verbal behavior in these groups, nine 5-point r 


drawn up. Four of the scales measure interaction between 
and five are concerned with nongroup-member. 


ating scales were 


group members, 
-oriented activity. “Interaction” 
denotes a direct and personal expression directed at another group member. 


“Nongroup-member-oriented verbal activity,” hereafter referred to as “ММО 
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activity," refers to dyadic interchanges about nongroup members or self. 

‘There are two scales which measure the intensity and amount of group ac- 
tivity: (a) Amount and intensity of interaction, and (^) Amount and inten- 
sity of NMO activity. The other seven scales measure content of group ac- 
tivity. The final rating that is given is related to the quality, as well as 
frequency of statements. 

'The three content scales dealing with Interaction are: (a) Aggression 
(ranging from mild disagreement, interrupting speaker to biting sarcasm, and 
dictatorial behavior); (b) Dependency (from seeking guidance in matters of 
opinion to spineless, clinging, or helpless behavior); and (c) Support (from 
agreeable, simple assent to eulogistic, extreme identification with views of oth- 
ers in the group). 

The four content scales dealing with NMO activity are: (а) Aggression 
to Outside Persons (from mild jocular belittling with little or no malice to 
severe condemnation, intense feelings of persecution) ; (р) Aggression to Self 
(from admission of personal inadequacies to extreme feelings of worthless- 
ness) ; (c) Support of Outside Objects (from mild agreement or support to 
adoration, identification with outside persons or groups) ; and (d) Support of 
Self (from clarifying a point to show correctness of own position to strong 
emotional arguments on issues of personal pride and prestige). 

Ratings on each scale were made qualitatively for each 20-minute segment 
of each hour and then combined into a weightéd average to serve as ratings 
for the full hour unit. Computed separately for each scale, congruence of 
agreement between the senior author and six different raters ranged between 
77 and 94 per cent. 

In addition to the above raw ratings, weighted ratings were derived for all 
content scales. Each of а S's three Interaction content ratings for an hour was 
divided by his rating on the scale measuring amount and intensity of Interac- 
tion for that hour. Each of the four NMO content scales was divided by the 
scale measuring amount and intensity of NMO verbal activity. This method 
of weighting the data is somewhat analogous to the more common procedure 
of dividing activity in a given content area by the total number of acts. Be- 
Cause the data presented here consist of ratings on a nine-point scale, and be- 
cause all content scale ratings are based on intensity as well as amount of ac- 
tivity, division by total number of acts is not appropriate. Division of content 
scales by the scale rating for the total amount and intensity of activity yields 
data that are only roughly proportional; for example, an $ may have a 2 on 
Aggression, 2 on Support, 1 on Dependency, and 3 on amount and intensity 
of Interaction, so that the weighted data across content categories may sum 
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to more than one, and an $ may have a larger rating in one content area than 
on the amount of Interaction. Thus, the common procedure of transforming 
proportional data with an arc sin function is inappropriate here. 


C. RESULTS 


For all scales in both the raw and weighted data mean ratings were ob- 
tained for each S for all hours in which he appeared in groups of sizes 28, 
4, and 5. Separate correlations were then computed for each $, between his 
mean ratings and group size for each of the nine scales separately. A single 
S's mean rating at each group size was correlated with the size of the group 
in which that mean rating was obtained. Thus, if a $'s mean verbal activity 
was greater at group size 2 than at size 3, and was greater at size 3 than at 
size 4, the correlation between his mean verbal activity and group size would 
be large and negative. "This method results in separate correlations for each 
of 20 Ss between group size and mean ratings on each of the nine scales, For 
each scale, an average correlation over the 20 Ss was then obtained? Signifi- 
cance of the average correlation was tested by transforming the r's to z Scores, 


and determining whether the average z was significantly different from zero. 
In addition, ratings of 13 Ss lent themselves to an analysis of variance of their 
performance in groups of sizes 2, 3, and 4. The other Ss? data were available 
at sizes 3, 4, and 5. 


1. Verbal Activity and Group Size 


Table 1 gives the average correlations over the 20 Ss between. 


and the scales measuring the amount and intensity of Interaction between 
group members and the amount of NMO verbal activity. 


-group size 


It is obvious that the mean amount and intensity of Interaction directed to 
group members was an almost perfect negative linear function of how many 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE CORRELATION BETWEEN 


Group SIZE AND ACTIVITY SCALE RATINGS 
Degree and Degree of 
Group intensity verbal 
size of interaction activity 
Average r —.97** —.61* 
SD 05 62 
Range —.84 to —1 +1 to —1 
Note: т significant at p < .01. 
* ¢ tests of z transformation of 20 rs showed average. 
#9 p< .0001. 


? Data from two Ss were not used; one 1 


5 ] eft school after the freshman year; the 
other appeared only in groups of size 4, 


ы 


cA 
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other group members were present. The negative relationship between the 
amount of NMO verbal activity and group size was also significant, although 
the large variance indicates considerable deviation by some Ss. A 7 test com- 
paring z transformations of each S’s correlation between Interaction. and 
group size and his correlation between NMO activity and group size shows 
that the correlation between Interaction and group size is significantly larger 
than the correlation between NMO activity and group size @= 230,2 < 
105, df =,19). 

Analysis of variance shows that the degree of NMO activity is significantly 
different for individuals appearing in groups of sizes 2, 3, and 4 (Fə, 24 = 
14.57, р < .01). However, orthogonal comparisons of the treatment means 
show that this activity in the dyad was significantly greater than in groups of 
sizes 3 and 4 (Fy, o4 = 27.49, р < .001) which do not differ significantly 
from each other. Also, when NMO activity of persons in groups of sizes 3, 
4, and 5 were compared, no significant differences were found. The authors 
are thus reasonably confident that Ss in the dyad showed a greater degree of 
NMO activity than these same $$ did in groups of sizes 3 and 4, and that 
this activity in these larger groups did not differ. If there were activity ratings 
on these same Ss at group size 5, evidence indicates that their NMO activity 
at that size would not differ from that at sizes 3 and 4. However, unlike the 
degree of NMO activity, the intensity and degree of direct personal Interac- 
tion consistently and significantly decreased as the group size increased. 


2. Content and Group Size 
Table 2 shows the average correlation between group size and the various 
content ratings for both raw ratings and ratings weighted by the amount of 
activity. 
As might be expected, the raw ratings on all the Interaction content scales 
showed a significant negative correlation with group size. However, for the 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SUBJECT CORRELATION BETWEEN GROUP SIZE AND VERBAL CONTENT RATINGS 
To group About persons 
Statements members outside group About self 
Content Raw Weighted Raw Weighted Raw Weighted 
category ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings 
Aggressive —A7** .55%**_ —42* 87508 —з32 —.08 
Supportive —.52##е ү. ЖИЙИ 08 —00ї 4geen 
Dependent —.64# — 13 ` р d 
* р < 05. 
*® p< .02. Two tailed ? ti 
*** 6 < 01, ests on z transformed data. 
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scales of Aggression and Support, the weighted ratings indicated that, relative 
to total ratings of amount and intensity of Interaction, the amount and in- 
tensity of Aggression and Support were significantly positively correlated with 
group size. Dependency was not related to group size, when weighted by to- 
tal Interaction. 

Despite the significant negative correlation of amount of NMO activity 
and group size only Aggression to Outside Persons was significantly negatively 
correlated with group size when raw ratings were considered. When examined 
relative to the total amount of NMO activity, both weighted ratings of Sup- 
port of Self and Aggression to Outside Persons showed increasing amounts 
with increasing group size. Ratings of Support of Outside Members and Ag- 


gression to Self were not significantly correlated with group size in either the 
raw or weighted form. 


The authors had hypothesized that there would be less within-group Ag- 
gression in the dyad than in any other group size. The significant positive cor- 
relation of weighted Aggression ratings and group size supported this expec- 
tation. Despite the negative correlation between raw Aggression ratings and 
group size, evidence for the unique expression of aggression in the dyad was 
also found in the raw scale ratings. The means in Table 3 show there is a 
unique difference between the amount of within-group Aggression in the dyad 
and what was found in the other scales, Whenever the average correlation 
between a variable and group size was significant, the expected decrease in 
the amount of that variable from group size 2 to group size 3 did occur, ex- 
cept for within-group Aggression. Only within-group Aggression showed an 
increase from the dyad to the triad when a significant negative mean corre- 
lation with group size occurred. In fact, a line connecting the mean ratings 
in the dyad and those in the triad would most often show the greatest nega- 
tive slope. We can conclude that there was less within-group Aggression in 
the dyad than could be expected, given the trends for other variables in the 
presence of a significantly negative correlation. Furthermore, the dyad was 
the only size group in which the mean amount of within-group Support ex- 


ceeded the mean amount of within-group Aggression. Table 4 shows the re- 
sults of matched-pair ¢ tests comparing the mean 


within-group Support in groups of varying sizes. 

The mean amount of within-group Aggression was significantly greater 
than the mean amount of within-group Support for group sizes 3, 4, and 5. 
Although the mean within-group Aggression was les 


essic s than the mean within- 
group Support in the dyad, it was not significantly less, However, only in the 
dyad did people fail to give significantly more within-group Aggression than 


within-group Aggression and 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS AND ANOVA! oF CONTENT ScALEs—RAW RATINGS 
P Means 
Group size 
Rating scales 2 3 * 5 F 
I. Interactive scales 
Ager. уу. grp. 2.14 2.27 1.99 1.85 EH 
Supp. w. grp. 2.22 1.55 1.22 1.21 10.93%%2 
Dep. w. grp. 1.22 1.02 .82 -66 3.40 
II. NMO scales 
Aggr. out. 3.90 2.93 3.13 2.82 12.27%%2 
Aggr. self 147 1.14 .89 87 5.26*2 
Supp. out. 2.79 2.27 2.13 1.90 3.55*2 
Supp. self 2.76 2.96 2.50 2.60 3.61%2 


1 Means based оп 20 Ss’ ratings, ANOVA based on the ratings of the 13 people 
who appeared in groups Sizes 2, 3, and 4. 

2 Orthogonal comparisons indicate dyad differs significantly from groups Sizes 3 
and 4, and grorps of Sizes 3 and 4 do not differ significantly from each other. In 
addition, ANOVAS of groups Sizes 3, + and 5 show no significant differences among 

4 these groups. 
9 p« .05. 
oe $c 01. 


within-group Support. Rather than suppressing the actual amount of within- 
group Aggression to a significant extent in the dyad, Ss showed an increase 
in the amount of within-group Support relative to Aggression. Further sta- 
tistical evidence for this conclusion comes from results of the analyses of vari- 
ance (Table 3). 

As can be seen from Table 3, the amount of within-group Aggression did 
not significantly differ for group sizes 2, 3, and 4. The amount of Support 
did differ significantly among these groups. Duncan's multiple range test com- 
paring the means for within-group Support in the different sized groups 
showed that significantly more Support was given in the dyad than in groups 
of Sizes 3 or 4. (qr 2 and 4 = 6.50, р < .01; qr 2 and 3 = 4.35, p < .05). 


'TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF MEAN AMOUNTS OF AGGRESSION AND SUPPORT 
т IN Group SIZES 2, 3, 4, AND 5 
Group Mean Mean 
е pie aggression® support i df 
E 2.14 2.22 —23 11 
" 2.32 1.51 5.09* 18 
$ 1.96 1.39 6.87* 16 
^ 1.85 121 6.60* 9 
a ч 
не Peor all Ss who appeared at those group sizes. 
A 


—— A3 
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But when mean Support for 3 and 4 was compared, there was no significant 
difference. Ап analysis of variance computed for within-group Support given 
by persons when they appeared in groups of sizes 3, 4, and 5 showed no sig- 
nificant differences between these groups. Thus, we can conclude that within- 
group Support was significantly increased when a person interacted in a dyad, 
compared with his performance in these larger groups, although Support in 
larger groups did not differ, Unlike within. 
of within-group Aggression neither increas 
dyad. When measured relativ 


, 


Scores did not differ significantly. Our data thus 
n occurring in groups of odd size than 
as clear evidence that relative to the 


each member of the group, the amount 
of aggression given to a member of a dyad was less than the amount of aggres- 
sion given to any member of a larger group. 


When the actual ratings on the NM 


in groups of even size. But there w 
amount of time spent interacting with 


TABLE 5 
MEANS AND ANOV. 


Ratings weighted by total amount and intensity of activity 
Means 


Group size 
Rating scales 2 3 4 5 F 
l. Interactive scales 
Aggr. w. grp. -348 -607 .663 .639 15.762.8% 
Supp. зу. grp. 357 420 490 492 6.342 * 
Dep. w. grp. 214 292 291 -278 NS2,3 
П. NMO scales 
Aggr. ош. 532 540 .658 -684 №53 
Aggr. self 190 227 196 187 №58 
Supp. out. 375 403 443 401 
Supp. self 374 
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to Outside and Aggression to Self. Support of Self did not show this pattern 
of elevation in the dyad. Support of Self, relative to total activity, is signifi- 
cantly less in the dyad than in group sizes 3, 4, and 5. As can be seen from a 
comparison of the means for within-group Aggression and Support of Self, 
the proportion of Support of Self decreased as the proportion of Aggression 
decreased. 
D. Discussion 

The findings lend further support to previous studies that the dyad is the 
group size which shows the most discrepancy from the other group sizes with 
respect to behavior of the member. Bales and Borgatta (1) make the point 
that a delicate balance develops in a two-person group in which group deci- 
sion must be reached. In our dyads where no group decisions were required, 
the authors also found a rather fine balance between Aggression and Support. 
It was the only group size where there was no statistically significant differ- 
ence between these two rating scales. For all other sizes Aggression was sig- 
nificantly higher than Support. 


Within the limitations of the data, the investigators did not find the odd- 
even effect with regard to group size that has been reported by Bales and Bor- 
gatta (1) in problem-solving groups. These two authors reported a higher de- 
gree of disagreement and antagonism in group sizes 4 and 6 than in sizes 3, 
5, or 7. The data showed a consistent decrease.in actual ratings of Aggression 
above group size 2 and a higher amount of Aggression relative to total amount 
of activity in group size 4 than in 3 or 5. Bales and Borgatta (1) explained 
their results through the phenomena of deadlocks and the resultant greater 
aggression in even-numbered groups as against more rapid and effective deci- 
sions and less aggression in the odd-numbered ones. The major factor of dif- 
ference between these findings and those of Bales and Borgatta (1) is likely 
to be related to verbal activity in free discussion groups as against decision- 
making groups. In fact, Bales and Borgatta (1, p. 413) foresaw the possibility 
of different results in groups having different goals than theirs. 

Bales eż al. (2) reported that for problem-solving groups of sizes 2-7, the 
average amount of participation per member diminished as group size in- 
creased. These findings partly agree and partly disagree with that result. The 
reason for this seemingly equivocal statement lies in the fact that the verbal 
behavior of group members was separated into Interaction (comments di- 
rected at and meant for another member) and NMO activity (comments to 
another member about nongroup individuals or self). In terms of amount and 
intensity of Interaction the above findings are similar to those of Bales e? al. 
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(2) in that there is a consistent decre 
size. When NMO activity was examined 
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self. On the othez hand, the amount 


ining the content variables in the In 


all negatively related to group size. In the NMO con 


gression to Outside Persons showed a st 
tionship to group size, This finding expa 


about the self, 
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It may seem contradictory to state tha B 


size increased 


majority of co 


to aggression by others, 
It is clear that 
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personal and c 


When at the same time it was found th 
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ter, but also in free-discuss 
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of talking to each other 


ear function of size, Thus, with increasing 
group size, fewer of the verbalizations were direct and interactive, 
teraction categories, it was 


Egression, Support, and Dependency were 


tent categories only Ag- 
ignificant negative rela- 


became less personal as 
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EFFECTS OF PRIOR GROUP SUPPORT 
ON CONFORMITY'* 1 


Department of Psychology, State University of New York at Buffalo 


James W. Jurian, RICHARD М. RYCKMAN, AND Epwin P. HOLLANDER 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


The study of conformity has increasingly moved toward an emphasis on so- 
cial processes which produce influence effects. This trend is exemplified in 
process models of conformity such as those of Hollander (6), Kelman (8), 
and Bachrach, Candland, and Gibson (2). Recent research by Hollander, Ju- 
lian, and Haaland (7), assuming a process model, examined conformity in 
terms of the effects of the individual's experience of prior support from the 
group on his subsequent conformity to group standards. In that study, a modi- 
fied Crutchfield procedure (4) was employed to investigate the general hy- 
pothesis that the greater the prior support one reccives from the group, the 
greater one’s conformity. The results pointed to significant sex and condition 
differences in conformity, and in addition appeared to indicate important sex 
differences in the trends of conforming behavior across trials. Furthermore, 
the application of social exchange concepts proved an inadequate basis for ex- 
plaining the findings from each of the support conditions. Although both sexes 
conformed significantly more following 100 per cent support than did sub- 
jects in the no feedback, control condition, the effects of the partial support 
conditions failed to order themselves as predicted. For example, the 70 per 
cent support condition produced the greatest independence from the group 
rather than the predicted effect of moderately high dependence and confor- 
mity, as was seen in the 100 per cent condition. 

'The present study is intended to expand upon the earlier investigation in 
order to discover whether these findings would be replicated and, if so, whether 
they could be interpreted in terms of the prior support conditions. Moreover, 
whereas Hollander, Julian, and Haaland (7) manipulated group support in 
terms of the proportion of trials on which there was unanimous group agree- 
ment, this study involves a manipulation of support as the proportion of group 
members who are seen to agree with the subject on every trial. Such a defini- 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп October 24, 
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tion of support is closer to commonsense meanings and has the added advan- 
tage that differential levels of support do not vary expectancies regarding uni- 
formity of response to the task. 

Predictions were made for five conditions of support from the group. High- 
est conformity was predicted for the 100 per cent support condition and for 


the condition of very low support (25 per cent). The reasons for these pre- 
dictions stem from two kinds of considerations. In the 


per cent support condition apparent] 


resulting from a sense that they 
Alternatively, in the 25 per cent 
of self-confidence in the situation, 


act of low support on 
F apparent. A no-feedback, 


cans, women would be more 
support. Not only did we anticipate 


B. Метнор 
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were studying operational conditions encountered by Navy radar and commu- 
nications crews, where both accuracy of perception and coordination with the 
other members of the crew were of utmost importance. 

The task consisted of judging which one of the three stimulus lights 
mounted on the wall went off first. Ss revealed their judgments by closing 
the appropriate switches on their panels. For the first 20 trials each $ was led 
to believe that he (and only he) was responding first, with the other group 
members following in order. Then the order of responding was presumably 
shifted and each 8 thought he was responding in the last position. This order 
was continued for a second set of 20 trials. 


2. Equipment 


A modified Crutchfield apparatus was used, consisting of panels of signal 
lights and switches. "There were 15 red lights on each panel, arranged in col- 
umns of five lights each. Ss were led to believe that each row of lights was 
activated by a different member of the group. Beneath each column of signal 
lights, there was a mercury switch. These three switches corresponded with 
three blue stimulus lights mounted on the wall. The stimulus lights were con- 
trolled by Hunter timers. On each trial one light extinguished first and the 
other two simultaneously .05 seconds later. Previous work had indicated that 
this interval was relatively unambiguous, since the order of extinguishing was 
correctly identified by control subjects 95 per cent of the time. Ss’ switches ac- 
tually activated lights on a master panel from which the experimenter con- 
trolled the signal lights on the Ss’ panels, 


3. Support Conditions 


Five experimental conditions of group support were created: 100 per cent, 
75 per cent, 50 per cent, 25 per cent, and a zero per cent control condition. 
Here, the percentages refer to the Proportion of group members who were 
seen to agree with $ on each judgment for the first 20 trials. In the zero per 
cent control condition, judgments for the first 20 trials were made privately, 
Subjects could not identify who in the group was agreeing with them, nor 
did it appear to be consistently the same persons who were in agreement in 
the Partial support conditions, Ten subjects of each sex were run under each 
wes 20 trials Ss were shifted to the last Position, where 

: 1e other members of the group uniformly give judgments 
opposite to a veridical perception of the stimulus lights. Conformity was mea- 


sured in terms of the 8% willingness to report this erroneous judgment as his 
own. 
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C. RESULTS 


Level of support from the group was hypothesized to influence conformity 
to the judgments of others on the task. Figures 1 and 2 present the average 


levels of conformity for each sex by support condition; Table 1 presents the 
summary analysis of variance of these data. 


10— 


Mean number of conforming responses 


100% 75% 50% 25% 0% 


Support conditions 


FIGURE 1 


Mean Lever or CONFORMITY ror MEN For EACH SUPPORT CONDITION 


The results clear] 


у validate several of the authors’ predictions. Overall sex 
differences were obs 


erved with a mean conformity over 20 trials for men of 
4.4 and for women 6.9, a difference significant beyond the .05 level. The ex- 
perience of 100 per cent Support condition again led to a high level of con- 
formity, appearing to indicate a strong dependence on the group and support- 
í idual under 100 per cent support comes 
to rely on the group for validation of his judgments, at least initially. 

Other results wereʻalso consistent with the Predictions. Under the 75 per 
cent support condition, where three out of the four other group members were 


Y 
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ми & a очоко © 


Mean number of conforming responses 


100% 75% 50% 25% 0% 
Support conditions 
FIGURE 2 
MEAN LEVEL OF CONFORMITY FOR WOMEN FOR EACH SUPPORT CONDITION 
seen to agree with the subject, conformity dropped to its lowest value, and 
the 50 per cent support condition yielded an intermediate value. The results 
for these three conditions replicated those from Hollander, Julian, and Haal- 
and (7), even though the operational definition of support was different. 
However, the level of response to the 25 per cent support condition contra- 


dicted expectations, at least for the men. Under this minimal support condi- 
tion, relatively high levels of conformity, where the subjects’ confidence in 


'TABLE 1 
SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CONFORMITY SCORES 

Source df MS F 
Sex 1 153.8 6.0* 
Support condition 4 70.97 2.77* 
Sex X Condition 4 14.27 «10 
Residual 90 25.61 

* p< 05. 
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performing the task should have been low, were predicted. As seen in Figures 
1 and 2, such a result obtained for the conformity behavior of the women; 
but, for men, conformity following the 25 per cent support condition dropped 
to the level of the no feedback, control condition. Although the authors had 
expected the partial support conditions to have 
as found, the results for men clearly 

Certain additional points in the fin 
present study obtained consistently hi 
work. If one compares the identical 
and Haaland (7), the means in the 
per cent and control conditions, 
Hence, it is apparent that some р. 
the populations sampled were di: 
instructions used here which str 
had the effect of heightening аг 
ing to a greater dependence on 
reality." 

A major focus in the study by Hollander, 
course of conforming behavior across trials, 
in the present data. An inspection of the c 
overall trends fi 


a greater impact on the women, 
call for a qualification of the hypothesis. 
dings should be noted. In particular, the 
gher levels of conformity than the earlier 
conditions here with Hollander, Julian, 
present case were 7.6 and 4.6 for the 100 
respectively, as against 5.1 and 2.7 there? 
arameters of the two studies differed or that 
fferent in important ways. It may be that the 
essed the importance of vigilance and accuracy 
ousal and concern with task performance, lead- 
the group judgments as a definition of “social 


Julian, and Haaland was on the 
These trends were also 


examined 
urves failed to reyea 


l evidence of 
or either men or women, 
D. Discussion 

In the present investigation, 
conformity resulting from the di 
general hypothesis relating group s 
form to group standards was also 
of partial support, however, were i 
confidence varies as a function of level of Partial support, 
75 per cent support, where the subject found that 4 maj 
members agreed with him, he remained relatively 
per cent support conformity did increase, as expected. The high conformity 
predicted for the 25 per cent support condition, however, did 
though there was a differential response for the men and women following 25 
per cent support, the level of conformity was distinctly less than the 100 per 


n the absence of inde- 
€ support conditions per se—i.e., 


To be sure, under 
Ority of the group 
independent, and under 50 


? An analysis of variance applied to these 


the average level of conformity for the two studies. 
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prior to the conformity triale—we may suggest that the sex differences ob- 
served for the 25 per cent support condition resulted from the greater tendency 
for the men to reject the "disagreeing majority," perceiving their lone sup- 
porter as a partner (1). 

Some additional light is shed on this issue by one other treatment that was 
added to the authors’ design. To explore the effects of a unanimous majority 
opposite to the choice made by the subject, a 100 per cent disagreement, or 
nonsupport condition was presented. It was felt that this condition would 
heighten the level of conformity, on the assumption that a series of disagree- 
ments with a unanimous group judgment acts to diminish the subjects! self- 
confidence. In line with this prediction, following the experience of 100 per 
cent disagreement from the group for the initial 20 trials, women conformed 
at a high level, 8.3. Results for men, however, were again different. "Their 
level of conformity dropped to its lowest level, 2.2. Although these means 
were not significantly different from the control condition, they seem to in- 
dicate that the rejection of the group majority by the men, which was indi- 
cated after 25 per cent support, was even stronger following unanimous dis- 
agreement. Repeated, unanimous disagreement from other members of the 
group appeared to have shaken the self-confidence of the female participants 
but to have provoked the men to active rejection of the group as a point of 
reference. Indeed, the level of conformity for men under the 100 per cent 
disagreement condition was lower than the control. 


E. SUMMARY 


The present study thus lends further weight to the importance of consider- 
ing the history of experience in the group as a determinant of one's willingness 
to conform to group standards. Having a past history of uniform support from 
the group appeared to build a strong dependence on the group for both sexes. 
The complex effects of partial support vary as a function both of sex and the 
level of agreement, with sex differences becoming particularly evident follow- 
ing either marginal support or open disagreement with the group. 

This study has extended a line of investigation evaluating the effects of 
Prior group support on conformity. Conditions of group support were manip- 
ulated by experimentally varying the proportion of group members who ap- 
peared to agree with subjects’ judgments of an unambiguous stimulus. Their 
subsequent conformity was assessed by means of the usual Asch-Crutchfield 
procedure. Mean conformity was found to vary as a function of both sex and 
level of group Support, with 100 per cent support yielding the highest level 
of conformity for both sexes, and 75 per cent support resulting in the lowest 
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level of conformity. The results were interp. 
effects of support on subjects’ confidence а 
with regard to how others view appropriati 


reted in terms of the mediating 
t the task and their expectancies 
e task behavior. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PICKETING ON 
THE PURCHASE OF TOY GUNS* 


Department of Psychology; Memphis State University 


MICHAEL Luprer, JANE Kay, AND SARA ANN BURNETTE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The degree to which picketing represents an effective social influence in 
altering attitudes and behavior has been difficult to assess because its effect 
usually cannot be isolated from the concurrent impact of other factors (e.g., 
the influence of labor strikes and pressure groups) affecting the attitude or 
behavior espoused by the picketers. However, an issue prompting pickets oc- 
casionally creates a situation in which the effect of picketing can be assessed 
almost immediately, without being seriously confounded by other factors. For 
the past several years, the sale of realistic "toy guns” for children has been 
an issue of public controversy. The marketing of these toys has been decried 
(4, 5, 6), and pickets protesting the manufacture and sale of such toys have 
been reported (1, 7). In rebuttal, the Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A. has 
issued a statement denying a correlation between adult violence and child- 
hood exposure to war toys (3, 4). 

The controversy over the sale of toy guns provided a credible issue and 
natural setting for testing the effectiveness of picketing as a form of social 
influence. The situation represented by the following study possessed two 
merits not ordinarily found where picketing occurs: The latency between the 
independent variable (exposure to the picket) and the dependent variable 
(purchase of toy guns) was brief, and the dependent variable was measured 
easily and unobtrusively. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Setting 


The 8s were 452 toy buyers at a large discount department store in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,! from 9-11 a.m. during the period December 17-19 and 21- 
23, 1965. The department store is located in a working-class section of the 
city, though the manager of the store stated that the store's customers come 


ә Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 27, 
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from all segments of the city's population. There were 309 female and 143 
male toy buyers, a toy buyer being any individual who purchased at least one 
toy at one of the three toy department cash registers in the store, 


2. Stimulus Materials 


Two picket signs, measuring 28 inches by 22 inches and reading “Тоу 
Guns Today Mean Real Guns Tomorrow,” were used, Each sign was com- 
posed of a red background with bright yellow letters, except the word “mean” 
which was orange. The letters were approximately 234 inches high and 2 
inches wide. Two black silhouettes (12 inches high), one a cowboy and the 


other a “real” gun, appeared in the upper left-hand and lower right-hand 
corners of each sign, 


3. Experimental Procedure 

Permission to picket was obt 
derstanding that the signs wo: 
plicit statement urging custom 


ained from the department store with the un- 
uld be implicit in meaning: i.e., that no ex- 
ers not to buy toy guns would be made. 


ings. Alternation of picketing and nonpicketing 
Provided a control for variation in sales as Christmas approached. 
Three male and two female undergraduate Psychology majors, all in their 


carly twenties, served as Picketers.? They dressed casually but conventionally 

egative stereotypes of picketers, Though 
given time, all five picketed approximately 
Course of the study, They held signs and 
-exit doors of the store. Since there was but 
© pass the signs to enter the store. 


ithout being counted. Each day, observers 


only 
d be purchased) and inconspicuously tallied 


? 'The authors acknowledge, with many thanks, 


the assistance of James Bradley, 
Thomas Floyd, and Donald Trotter, who served as picketers, 
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The picketers offered no information to customers. If asked any questions, 
they answered, “We are a group who feel toy guns today mean real guns 
tomorrow." No group affiliations or rebuttals to comments were given. 


C. RESULTS 


The frequency table of toy buyers who did and did not purchase guns on 
picketing and nonpicketing mornings is presented in Table 1. The obtained 
chi-square value indicates a significant relationship between picketing and the 
purchase of toy guns, specifically that picketing depressed the sale of toy guns. 

TABLE 1 


Number оғ Toy Buyers WHo BoucHT AND Dip Nor Buy Guns on 
PICKETING AND NONPICKETING MORNINGS 


Toy buyers who Toy buyers who did 
Condition bought guns not buy guns 
Picketing 17 198 
Nonpicketing 35 202 


Note: у? = 546, p < .05. 


Subsequent analyses suggested that male and female toy buyers did not dif- 
fer in their tendency to buy toy guns, regardless of whether picketing did or 
did not occur. On picketing mornings, seven male and 10 female toy buyers 
bought guns, while 63 male and 135 female toy buyers did not, yielding a chi- 
square value of .68 (5 > .30). On nonpicketing mornings, 13 male and 22 
female toy buyers bought guns, while 60 male and 142 female toy buyers did 
not, yielding a chi-square value of .78 (p > .30). 


D. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence supports the hypothesis that picketing which implicitly pro- 
tests the purchase of toy guns for children depresses the sale of these toys and 
that this relationship is consistent for both males and females. This study, un- 
like the research of Blake's Texas group, was not conducted to test a theo- 
retical prediction, though the results are consistent with Blake's general find- 
ings on the effectiveness of prohibitions, such as a poster forbidding entry to 
a building; a sign prohibiting drinking from a fountain; or a command to 
Stop a designated activity (2). 

The data do not indicate whether picketing served as more than a tempo- 
rary inhibitor on the actions of potential gun buyers. Observation over a 
longer period of time might provide some clarification to this question. Fur- 
thermore, increasing the period of observation to afternoon and evening hours 
would embrace a wider spectrum of shoppers, particularly males, and allow 
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for the simultaneous variation of several factors: e.g., the sex and general ap- 
pearance of the picketers, the wording of the picket signs. The period of ob- 
servation yielding useful data would always be limited, however, since more 
than half the yearly sale of toys occurs during the pre-Christmas period s 

The evidence also gives no answer to the question of whether any basic at- 
titude change resulted from exposure to picketing, While attitudinal measures 
would have been desirable, the investigators feared that questioning toy buy- 


ers, essential for an assessment of attitude change, would have seriously con- 
taminated the behavioral measure. 
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REACTIONS TO DISABILITY: A THEMATIC ANALYSIS* 


State University of Nexo York at Buffalo 


Donatp C. LinkowskI!,! MARCELINE Е. JAQUES, AND EUGENE L. GAIER 
, , 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Behavioral expectations by the nondisabled individual frequently deter ef- 
forts of the disabled person to deal with the realities of his world. An under- 
standing of these societal expectations becomes fundamental in facilitating the 
rehabilitation process. "Typically, this process involves the establishment of so- 
cial contact and is frequently concerned with entry or reentry into the world 
of work. Thus, rehabilitation can be viewed both as an interpersonal and as 
a teaching-learning process within a continuing context of societal expecta- 
tions. Wright (14) stated that physical deviation, frequently seen as the 
central key to behavior influencing both societal expectations and self expec- 
tations, may effect all aspects of the disabled person's life through the psy- 
chological process of spread. 

The present study was initiated to investigate an aspect of societal expec- 
tations—those of nondisabled individuals toward the ways in which disabil- 
ities influence particular life areas. Specifically, the purpose here was to de- 
scribe, by means of content analysis, the influence of perceived disabilities on 
overt behavior. 

B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


'The sample consisted of a total of 462 subjects (256 male, 206 female), 
freshman and sophomore undergraduate students at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo. The age range was from 16-29 years, with a modal 
age of 19 years. The religious background and the social class were as fol- 
lows: (a) The religious affiliation was 37.5 per cent Catholic; 28.1 per cent 
Protestant; 25.2 per cent Jewish; 9.2 per cent No Response. (^) The two- 
factor system (father's education and occupation) developed by Hollingshead 
(7) was utilized to classify social class position of: 10.6 per cent in Class I; 
9.3 per cent in Class II; 27.5 per cent in Class III; 39.8 per cent in Class IV; 
5.6 per cent in Class У; insufficient data for 7.2 per cent. 
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In order to approximate a representative sample of lower classmen at the 
university, the samples consisted of those taking introductory mathematics 
and chemistry courses. Most students in liberal arts, as well as other areas 
including engineering and pharmacy, are required to take one or both of these 


courses. Thus, the present sample consisted of individuals who have a broad 
range of academic interests and vocational aspirations. 


2. Instrument 


one he felt to be most 
5 were asked regarding 
feel that this disability 


be able to do? 


In addition, information was solicited regarding whether the subjects had 
known persons with (а) a phy. 
if they, themselves, had a disal 


mental disability affected the 
in what way do you feel tha 


3. Development of the Classification System 

Within the limits facing all Classifications of qualit 
Gaier (4) has indicated and in a 
a category system presented by J 
ent study to preserve, as well a 


ative material which 
ccordance with the principles for developing 
aques (8), an attempt was made in the pres- 
s possible, the quality of the rich data. 

The category system developed—derived from inspection of protocols gath- 
ered in a pilot study—was refined until the system was found to be adequate 
in describing the total set of data. 

Before the actual categorization, the data were divided into independent 


components called content units; each unit consisted of a single thought or 
idea encompassing a unitary theme, W 


was reported in response to a question, 


plished by the pooled judgment of tw 
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counseling. The following example illustrates the division of total responses 
into content units. 

Response: Sight is a precious gift./Without it 1 would be in a world of 
darkness/and I feel it would hamper my thought processes as well./He 
couldn't work for long periods of time with his hands/and he would be 
stiff and awkward using his hands./ 

After the responses were separated into content units, two other raters 
placed the units into content and valence categories. The content categories, 
called life areas, were defined as the physical functions and social-psychologi- 
cal processes and roles utilized by a disabled person in adjusting to his per- 
sonal loss. Content categories were of two types, major categories and sub- 
categories. The data were divided into nine major categories. Subcategorization 
for each of the major life areas ranged in number from one to nine, depend- 
ing largely on the amount of differentiation of the major categories found 
in the protocols. 

A second, independent judgment was made by these same two judges con- 
cerning the positive or negative quality of the content unit. This directional 
aspect, referred to as valence, is defined below: 

1. Positive valence: Refers to the functional areas retained or gained as 
a result of the disability specified. Thus, the statement, “I could still function 
physically . . ." was judged positive. Use of the term, positive, usually re- 
ferred to no stipulated loss; that is, the person: possessed retention of func- 
tional capacities held prior to the disability. Occasionally, where a disability 
was viewed in ways to indicate that certain gains were associated with the 
disability (e.g., gain of skills or values, attention from others, financial as- 
sets), it was considered positive. 

2. Negative valence: Refers to loss or deprivation as a result of disability 


specified; е.р., “It would eliminate all physical activity. . . . 


4. Interjudge Reliability 


To obtain an estimate of interjudge agreement, a sample of 10 per cent 
of the protocols was drawn by use of a table of random numbers. Following 


a period of training, two judges independently scored this sample. The inter- 
а 


„2 For tables Presenting the total results for the Major Categories and Subcatego- 
са af Well as valence by both frequency and per cent, order NAPS Document 00220 
rom ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service, c/o CCM Information Sciences, 
Inc., 22 West 34th Street, New York, New York 10001; remitting $1.00 for micro- 
fiche or $3.00 for Photocopies, or from the authors at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo, 27 Foster Annex, Buffalo, New York 14214. Because of space limi- 
tations, only the data classified in the major categories are discussed. 
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judge reliability was determined by percentage agreement (i.e., the quotient 
resulting through division of the number of units agreed upon by both judges 
by the total number of units scored). The totals of the per cent agreement 
ranged from 83.3 per cent for the content subcategory placement to 97.0 
per cent for valence. From this obtained level of agreement, 


; it was assumed 
that the category placement procedure could be reliably car 


ried out. 


5. Component Analysis 


A principal components analysis was computed for the 33 subcategories.” 


‘Three separate analyses were made—for valence positive, valence negative, 
and combined positive and negative valence. None of the components ac- 
counted for more than seven per cent of the total variance (the highest was 
6.92 per cent); hence the System of subcategories was initiated as being in- 
dependent, reflecting both uniqueness and singularity. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


For the purpose of Parsimonious reporting, 
total group per cents рег question only for t| 
vided on the basis of valence. 


"Tables 1, 2, and 3 Contain the 
he major categories, further di- 
of the major categories by per 
number of classified themes for 
er of individual subjects, Typi- 
onse to a question; consequently, 


l. Most Severe Disabilities 


As shown in Table 1, disabilities reported as Most severe were perceived 
to affect most life areas, Overwhelmingly, the effect was perceived as nega- 
tive, with the disability representing a decided loss. 

а. Question 1. "Why do you feel this disability would be most severe for 
you?” 

Major Categories: In response to this question, 97.1 per cent of the con- 
tent units scored were of negative valence. The major category ranking first 
was that of Self-System. Second, third, and fourth in rank order are the cat- 


. 
2 The statistical analysis of these data presented problems, since the distribution 


lacked normality; the frequency responses generally followed the Poisson curve. Cooley 
and Lohnes (2), in their analysis of Rorschach scores, used the Freeman-Tukey square 
root transformation. This method was selected as appropriate for the analysis of the 
total category system. The transformation formula is Z2=VX4VX41, where X 
is the observed frequency score. 
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egories Physical, Gross Reactions, and Aesthetic. Collectively, these four cate- 
gories account for 73.4 per cent of the responses. 

b. Question 2. "Describe how the disability might affect your life." 

Major Categories: In answer to Question 2, 90.2 per cent of the responses 
expressed were negative in valence and 9.8 per cent positive. The Self-System 
category again ranked first. Second, third, and fourth rank orders are Social, 
Vocational, and Gross Reactions. These major categories accounted for 74.5 
per cent of the total responses. 

TABLE 1 


Per CENT oF CLASSIFIED RESPONSES TO Most SEVERE DISABILITIES 
BY MAJOR CATEGORIES (LIFE AREAS) AND VALENCE 


Question 1 Question 2 Question 3 Question 4 
Valence Valence Valence Valence 

Life areas + = $ = 4 E + - 
Physical 29 14.52 54 4.83 2.59 1.52 .57 13.66 
Aesthetic 0 12.76 27 2.82 76 30 0 341 
Vocational 18 4.70 1.07 12.60 23.74 3.20 43 18.07 
Education 73 2.05 1.07 6.97 11.87 46 71 2.28 
Social 0 6.89 54 13.40 1.67 76 28 6.26 
Self-System 1.47 30.94 5.23 30.70 14.31 6.70 1.85 14.7 
Economic 0 „59 13 1.26 0 .30 0 14 
Leisure time 35 8.50 67 6.97 8.37 1.37 43 25.32 
Gross reactions 15 13.20 27 10.72 7.15 14.92 1.85 9.96 
"Total 2.93 97.07 9.79 90.21 70.47 29.53 6.12 93.88 


The belief that a disability could be constructively dealt with, without emo- 
tional acceptance, is contrary to the prevailing theory of the psychology of 
disability (12, 14). This reversal of cognitive and connative perceptions of 
disability in terms of proportion of positive versus negative valence for these 
two subcategories may represent the subjects’ unrealistic stereotype of adjust- 
ment to disability. 

Over one-third of all the categorized responses to Question 1 and 2 in- 
volved aspects of the Self-System. This major category (life area) is defined 
as both the physical and mental attributes of the self which become integral 
parts of the “I” or “me.” In addition, that category was found to be espe- 
cially rich in qualitative nuances, resulting in a large number of highly dif- 
ferentiated subcategories. Both these results apparently reflect the primary 
importance of the self in the nondisabled subjects’ perception of disability 
effects. 

In an earlier paper, the present authors (9) reported that when the most 
severe disabilities were classified by location or primary site of the disability, 
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head disabilities accounted for 62.6 per cent of the total responses. This pre- 
dominance of head disabilities, when examined in conjunction with the pr- 
ent finding of the importance of the Self-System, seems to support Wright’s 
(14) concept of a self-connection gradient which suggests that face and torso 
regions are most closely connected with the self-core. Although head disabil- 
ities were also frequently viewed as both most severe and affecting the Self- 
System, torso disabilities were rarely cited (2.4 per cent of the total responses) 
indicating that conditions in the torso are not often perceived and defined as 
a disability. 

c. Question 3. 
able to do?” 


Major Categories: The major category ranking first in order of frequency 
was Vocational. Ranks two, three, and four were Gross Reactions, Self-Sys- 


tem, and Education. These four categories accounted for 82.4 per cent of the 
total responses. 


“What do you think a person with this disability would be 


For Question 3, a question with a positive set, 
of the content units were positive, 
third of the responses reflected the 
any positive function. 

Of the subjects who responded negativ 
reflected a generalized loss of functionin 
severe disability to preclude individual ri 
side world. This perception of the influe 
contrast to the findings presented in t 
Gray (6) where it was demonstrated 


approximately 70 per cent 
while 30 per cent were negative. Almost a 
view that severe disabilities would preclude 


ely to this question, 14.3 per cent 
g. These subjects thus interpreted a 
elations and interaction with the out- 
nce of a severe disability is in marked 
wo studies by Kir-Stimon (11) and 


that those with severe disabilities were 
able to function adequately in many behavioral areas, including employment. 


Could it be, then, that the responses reported by the present sample mirror 
views of subjects who hold “hard-core” prejudicial attitudes toward disabil- 
ity? Those subjects who responded negatively to a question with a positive 
set may hold stereotypes toward the disabled not easily penetrated. 

d. Question 4. “What do you think a person with this disability would 
not be able to do?” 

Major Categories: In Question 4, where the stimulus required responding 
in terms of what a person with a severe disability would по? be able to do, 
93.9 per cent of the responses were negative. Six per cent of the responses 
did not follow the question set; these subjects app 


arently did not allow the 
question to influence their apparent positive feelings about disability, The ma- 


jor category ranking first for Question 4 was that of Leisure Time Activities. 
Ranks two, three, and four were Vocational, Self-System, and Physical. Col- 


Jj 
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lectively, these categories account for 75.2 per cent of the total responses to 
Question 4. 

Next in importance to the personal aspects (Self-System) of disability, the 
vocational aspects and leisure time activities seemed to be highly valued. And 
it is particularly relevant to note that the greatest ambivalence was expressed 
regarding the vocational life area. While the majority of the responses to 
Question 3 indicated ability to function vocationally (23.8 per cent), 18.0 
per cent expressed the opposite point of view in addressing themselves to 
Question 4. It might be argued that this quite accurately reflects the reality 
of the ambivalence of the culture expressed in terms of employment of dis- 
abled persons. As a society, both official and unofficial committees at local, 
state, and national levels have been established to encourage employment of 
disabled persons. In practice, many employers are reluctant to hire persons 
with severe disabilities even when fully qualified. This discrepancy between 
overt, expressed positive attitudes and actual behavior may be a function of 
either lack of information, negative affective attitudes, or lack of contact with 
disabled persons (1, 5). 


2. Least Severe Disability 


a. Question 1. “Why do you feel this disability would be least severe for 
you?” 

Major Categories: Responses to this question were overwhelmingly in the 
positive direction (95.7 per cent, against 4.3 per cent negative). These least 
severe disabilities were perceived positively mainly because of their slight ef- 
fect on the self. The Self-System ranked first in order of frequency. The min- 
imal amount of negative valence demonstrates the slight deteriorative effect 
of a least severe disability on the Self-System, a finding in marked contrast 
to that of the most severe disability, where the Self-System, while also rank- 
ing first, had an opposite valence pattern. Thus, there seemed to be a direct 
relationship between the subjects’ perception of severity of disability and the 
impact on the Self-System, which again may represent a public stereotype of 
disability. The theory and research on the relationship between severity of 
disability and adjustment demonstrates, at best, conflicting findings (3, 14). 
Second and third ranks were Gross Reactions and Education. Thus, in re- 
sponse to Question 1, the least severe disabilities were viewed as having little 
specific effect on the self, and generally little negative effect on education and 
other life areas. These major categories accounted for 77.5 per cent of the 
total responses. 

b. Question 2. “How would this disability affect your life?” 
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Major Categories: While responses to Question 1 yielded reports of little 
loss associated with the least severe disability, a different pattern was pro: 
jected when the subjects were asked to focus more specifically on how this 
disability might affect their life (Question 2). Greater ambivalence was noted 
concerning the positive-negative quality of the effects with the tendency for 
the negative aspects to predominate. 'The areas ranking first through fourth 
are Self-System, Gross Reactions, Leisure Time Activities, and Vocational, 
respectively. These major categories account for 77.0 per cent of the responses, 

TABLE 2 


PER CENT OF CLASSIFIED RESPONSES TO LEAST SEVERE DISABILITIES 
BY MAJOR CATEGORIES (Lire AREAS) AND VALENCE 


Question 1 Question 2 Question 3 


Question 4 
Valence Valence Valence Valence 

Life areas + — == Ex = 
Physical 6.36 1.50 Ae 6.79 98 3.35 21 14.05 
Aesthetic 3.36 56 18 5.69 20 0 0 2.73 
Vocational 6.36 9 1.65 6.42 11.02 3.54 63 19.71 
Education 13.64 0 3.67 55 3.35 0 42 21 
Social 1.87 49 18 4.95 39 0 0 42 
Self-System 34.02 .93 12.48 18.17 5.71 1.18 1.89 4.61 
Economic 0 0 0 37 .20 0 0 0 
Leisure time 

activity 168 м7 73 13.58 276 — 394 63 29.35 
Gross 

reactions 2841 .56 23.70 18 63.00 39 24.74 21 

"Total 95.70 4.30 4349 56.51 87.60 


E 1240 28.51 7149 


с. Question 3, 
able to do?" 


Major Categories: The responses to Question 3 presented overwhelmingly 
Positive reactions with few limitations expressed (87.6 per cent positive; 12,4 
per cent negative). Categories ranking one and two (77.9 Per cent of the 
total Tesponses) were Gross Reactions and Vocational. 

The responses to this question were found to be diffusely spread throughout 
a large number of subcategories. As above, slight loss (44.1 Per cent positive) 
and no loss indicated (18.9 per cent Positive) were of greatest frequency, 
eems to reiterate the belief that the specified 
t interfere with activity in most life areas, 
you think a person with this disability would 


“What do you think a person with this disability would be 


not be able to do?” н 

Major Categories: Seventy-one Per cent of the responses were consistent 
with the negative response set of this question. In addition, 28.5 per cent of 
these replies were reported in a Positive fashion, indicating the disability would 
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have slight or no effect on their life. The first three ranks of major life areas, 
accounting for 75.2 per cent of the total responses, were Leisure Time Ac- 
tivities, Gross Reactions, and Vocational. 

In response to Question 3 (positive set) reactions tended to be gross (i.e., 
a person could do everything), but when subjects were asked, in Question 4, 
to focus on limitations, their gross reactions were less predominant and more 
specific life area limitations were cited. The primary losses were Leisure Time 
and Vocational activities, a pattern consistent with those cited for the most 
severe disability. Thus, life area concerns seemed то? to vary with the severity 
of the disabilities. 

3. Contact with Disability 


Table 3 includes results of the responses to the questions regarding contact 
with disabled persons, classified by the major category system of life areas for 
the three aspects of the contact dimension— Physical (№ = 266), Mental 
(N = 155), and Self (N = 33). As expected, contact was reported more 
frequently with the physically disabled than with the mentally disabled, and 
only a small portion of the sample reported self-disabilities. 

a. Physical disability. There was an overall pattern of ambivalent responses 
regarding the effect of physical disability on the life of the person with whom 
the subject had contact. An almost equal proportion of positive and negative 
valence (49.7 per cent positive; 50.3 per cent negative) indicated that, while 
physical disability was generally viewed as a manageable problem, it also was 
viewed as having a negative influence on selected life areas. 

The category having highest frequency was the Self-System. The responses 


TABLE 3 
Per CENT oF CLASSIFIED RESPONSES TO CONTACT WITH DISABLED PERSONS 
BY MAJOR CATEGORIES (LIFE AREAS) AND VALENCE 


Physical Mental Self 
Valence Valence Valence 
Life areas + = “Р = ay = 
Physical 39 447 0 .83 0 2.60 
Aesthetic 79 92 0 93 0 2.60 
Vocational 4.20 4.60 1.87 5.14 3.90 3.90 
Асап 5.39 1.98 2.33 3.50 1.30 1.30 
Bu 2.90 8.94 70 23.83 0 649 
= -System 21.02 19.58 7.01 38.08 10.39 20.80 
L onomic лз 1.18 0 1.64 0 1.30 
eisure time 
activity 44 9 
сга 7 5.39 0 93 2.60 11.69 
reactions 10.38 3.29 3.50 11.21 27.27 3.90 


Total 49.67 50.33 15.42 84.58 45.45 54.55 
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in this category were consistent with the overall pattern of ambivalent valence 
reported above. Categories ranking second, third, and fourth were Gross Re- 
actions, Social, and Leisure Time. These four major categories made up 76.0 
per cent of the total responses. 

While subjects reported that those with a physic: 
most everything and could also adjust to their disabi 
disability was shown in the life areas of independen 
relationships. 

b. Mental disability. The valence 
tact with the mentally disabled w 


al disability could do al- 
lity, the negative effect of 
ce, self-respect, and social 


pattern of the responses regarding con- 
as predominately negative (84.6 per cent 
negative; 15.4 per cent positive). This pattern contrasts with the ambivalent 
reactions to contact with physically disabled Persons, 
with the results of other investigations (10, 13). 

The four major life areas affected by mental illness (91.3 рег cent of the 
responses) were Self-System (38.1 per cent negative; 7.0 per cent Positive), 
Social relationships (23.8 per cent negative; .7 per cent Positive), Gross Re- 
actions (11.2 per cent negative; 3.5 per cent Positive), and Vocational cate- 
gories (5.1 per cent negative; 1.9 per cent Positive), 

As was found in the case of contact with the physically dis 
disability also affected, in a very pervasive manner. 
cial relationships with those involved. In the 


» but was in agreement 


abled, mental 


case of mental disability, how- 


and with al- 
most total negative reaction. 


That mental disabilities ranked second i 
most severe by this same sample of college 
thors (9), Blindness, however, was ranked 
times as frequently as mental disabilities. 
contact with the mentally disabled found h 
rank position of blindness. Two explanations appear plausible, F 
chological variable of isolation may be an important, if not the most impor- 
tant, ingredient in both mental illness and blindness. Consequently, the con- 
sideration may not be of a “physical versus mental” nature, but rather they 
may both have the common denominator of inter and intrapersonal depriva- 
tion. Second, the information held by the lay public regarding disabilities 
indicates that physical problems are better known, more frequently admitted, 
more tangible, and more often appearing in mass media than mental problems 


rmed and may more easily 


n frequency of disabilities cited as 
students was Teported by the au- 
first and cited more than three 
The overall negative response to 
ere may seem contradictory to this 


irst, the psy- 
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until recently, while the blind were more a part of the community. Therefore, 
contact possibilities differed. 

c. Self disability. The pattern of response to disability in the self again 
yielded the same pattern of ambivalent valence found for contact with the 
physically disabled. The respondents reported primarily physical disabilities 
of a minor nature reflecting, perhaps, the selectivity of the university sample 
which generally mitigates against those with severe physical or mental dis- 
abilities. 

The life areas in rank order of frequency are Self-System (20.8 per cent 
negative; 10.4 per cent positive), Gross Reactions (27.3 per cent positive; 
3.9 per cent negative), and Leisure Time Activities (11.7 per cent negative; 
2.6 per cent positive). Taken together, these three categories accounted for 
76.7 per cent of the responses given. 

It appears, then, that while the functional limitations were minimal, and 
Gross Reactions were positive, considerable negative concern was expressed 
for the effects on the Self-System and Leisure Time Activities. On inspection, 
it appears that, while a person could cognitively adjust and compensate for 
the disability, the connative acceptance of disability was more often negative 
and more difficult. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


‘The present investigation was initiated to study the expectations of non- 
disabled individuals toward the ways in which disabilities might affect behav- 
ior. Specifically, the purpose of the study was to develop a systematic analy- 
sis of behavioral manifestations of disabilities as projected by the nondisabled. 
A sample of 462 undergraduates completed a questionnaire designed to 
elicit reactions toward disabilities resulting from descriptions of their per- 
ceived consequences. The data were first classified into separate, independent 
components called content units. Each unit consisted of a single idea, thought, 
or unitary theme. The content units were then classified according to a cate- 
gory system of life areas which were affected by disability. Major and sub- 
categories, as well as a directional property called valence (positive or nega- 
tive), made up the total scoring system. Analyses of the developed thema 
system warranted the following conclusions: 


1. Most Severe Disability 


. 1. Most life areas were perceived to be negatively affected by the disabil- 
ities cited as most severe by the subject. 
2. 'The greatest loss was associated with those behavioral reactions classi- 
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fied in the major category of Self-System. "Taken together with earlier find- 
disabilities were often associated 
total responses). 

the subjects perceived that se- 


represent those who hold str 
disabled persons. 


2. Least Severe Disability 
1. The responses to the O the least severe disability 
Were perceived positively, mai 


effect on the Self-System an 
life areas, 


the perceived life areas affected, then, 
the disability. 


by only a small Percentage of the subjects, 
2. There was an overall am 


subject's report of the effect of t 
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adverse affect on the selected life areas of self-respect, independence, and so- 
cial relationships. 

3. 'The pattern of response regarding contact with a mentally disabled 
person was predominantly negative. The Self-System and Social relationships 
were the life areas most frequently viewed to be affected negatively. While 
these same life areas seemed to be affected by a physical disability, they were 
disrupted to a much greater degree and with almost total negative reaction 
in the case of mental disability. Both physical and mental disabilities were 
cited by the subjects with little difference noted in terms of their pervasive 
effect on life areas. The process of spread in the perception of disability by 
the nondisabled applied to both physical and mental deviations. 

4. 'The disabilities reported as self-disabilities were mainly physical dis- 
abilities of a minor nature with the same ambivalent pattern noted for con- 
tact with the physically disabled. Negative concern was expressed in terms of 
the effects on the Self-System and Leisure Time Activities. 
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RESPONSES OF IRISH AND ITALIANS OF TWO SOCIAL 
CLASSES ON THE MARLOWE-CROWNE SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY SCALE* 1 


Fordham University 


WiLLiaM Т. Tsusuma? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable evidence has been accumulated to support the contention that 
individuals from different sociocultural backgrounds agree as to what behav- 
ior or personality trait is socially desirable. Most of these data have been de- 
rived from studies which show that such people evaluate the social desirability 
of personality test items (e.g., items from the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) in similar fashion. It has been established, for example, that Amer- 
ican high school students from different social class levels (8), Norwegian 
high school students (10), Lebanese college students (9), and Japanese Amer- 
ican college students (6) rate the social desirability of personality test items 
in a similar manner as a cross-section of American college students (5). 
Crowne and Marlowe (4) conclude that the social desirability phenomenon 
is remarkably stable and is relatively independent of such variables as socio- 
economic status and cultural background. ` 

A second approach to the study of the stability of social desirability has in- 
volved the ratings of single trait-descriptive adjectives (1). This method has 
produced results substantially consistent with those of Edwards and his asso- 
ciates. Investigators have found an extremely high degree of agreement in the 
relative ordering of trait-descriptive adjectives among groups varying in age, 
sex, educational level, and socioeconomic level (2, 13). 

A third method of studying the relationship between social desirability and 
sociocultural variables has been simply to employ a social desirability scale, 
such as the Edwards Social Desirability Scale, with individuals from different 
backgrounds. Mehlman and Warehime (11) administered the Edwards scale 
to 218 college students from widely varying social class levels and found no 
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yoran, 1969, by The Journal Press. 
is research was part of a dissertation submitted in fulfillment of the require- 
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significant difference among the various groups of subjects, Crandall, Cran- 
dall, and Katkovsky (3), while constructing a Children’s Social Desirability 
questionnaire, reported that children from different socioeconomic levels ob- 
tained similar Social Desirability scores, However, 
that Negro children gaye significantly more Social Desirability responses than 
white children. 

The present investigation Tepresents a further effort to explore the relation- 
ship between social desirability and sociocultural factors, utilizing the third 
approach mentioned above. To accomplish this goal, the Marlowe-Crowne 


Social Desirability Scale Was administered to Irish and Italian American 
adults from two social class levels, 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


namely, (a) lower-middle class Irish, 
lower class Trish, and (d) lower class 1 


Italians and 
—were equated in terms of age. Mean age of 
the subjects was 45.6 years, with a range from 28 to 60. 


uration, an attempt was 
Toups of subjects, An an- 
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alysis of variance was done on generation levels, and the results (F = 6.75, 
э < .01) indicated a significant difference in generation level between the 
Irish and Italian subjects. More Irish than Italians had American-born par- 
ents, while the Italian group had a greater number of foreign-born subjects 
and subjects whose parents were foreign-born. 


2. Procedure 


‘The examiner saw each subject individually. After giving the introductory 
explanation for the study, he inquired about the subject’s personal back- 
ground, including his age, occupation, education, place of birth, and the birth- 
place of his parents and grandparents. If the subject qualified for the study, 
he then answered the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale and also 
completed other psychological test instruments, the results of which are pre- 
sented elsewhere (14). 


3. Results 


The mean Social Desirability scores and standard deviations for the four 
subgroups were almost identical: viz., lower-middle class Irish (М = 22.48, 
SD = 446) and Italians (М = 22.44, SD = 5.44), and lower class Irish 
(M = 24.28, SD = 5.40) and Italians (AZ = 22.00, SD = 4.87). These 
scores were subjected to a two-way analysis of variance, with the results shown 
in Table 1. The analysis presents insignificant F-ratios for the Ethnicity, So- 
cial Class, and Interaction effects. The data indicate that there are no signifi- 
cant differences among the four subcultural groups in regard to Social De- 
sirability. 

A further attempt to study sociocultural patterns in the Social Desirability 
Scale was made through an item analysis of the individual responses. Although 
the ethnic and social class groups do not differ in total score, they might have 
differed significantly in certain item groups because of possible subcultural 
differences in the behavior considered socially desirable. Comparisons of the 
responses of Irish and Italian subjects by means of Phi Coefficients yielded 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCORES 
Source of variation df Mean square F 
Ethnicity 1 33.64 1.25 
Б class 1 11.56 43 
Ethnicity X Social class 1 31.36 1.16 
Erron 96 26.93 


Total 99 
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only four items out of 33 which differentiated between the two ethnic groups 
at the .10 level or less. In view of the 33 items compared, four significant 
items at these levels is considered to be a chance occurrence. | 
The analysis of lower-middle and lower class responses showed the social 
class groups to differ significantly on only four Social Desirability items at the 
-10 level or less. Again, this finding is not considered to be above chance oc- 
currence. It is thus apparent that neither ethnic nor social class groups could 
be significantly differentiated in either total scores or individual item responses 
on the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale. 
In view of the fact that the two ethnic 
respect to generation level, it was necessa 
scores of subjects from different generation levels. Correlation ratios, or etas, 
were computed between the generation levels and the Social Desirability 
scores. "The etas yielded insignificant F-ratios, indicating no substantial rela- 


tionship between generation level and scores on the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability Scale. 


groups differed significantly with 
ту to compare the Social Desirability 


C. Discussion 


The results of this research clearly indicate th 
in America from lower-midd 


Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale. 


at Irish and Italian subjects 


s : ; even though 
past studies employed different methodological approaches, The similarity of 


Social Desirability scores among Irish and Italian subjects is especially note- 
worthy when it is realized that past investigations found numerous Personality 
and behavioral differences between individuals from these two ethnic groups 
(12, 14, 15), 

The manner in which the Marlowe- 


Crowne Social Desirability Scale is 
constructed, however, raises cert. 


ain questions. Items have been selected on the 
basis of unanimous or 90 рег cent agreement among those rating the social 
desirability of the items, Thus, similarity of group responses on the 
Crowne scale may simply reflect the fact that the items contain 
values or attitudes which all members in society share, 

Although social class differences in attitudes have been Teported by many 
investigators, the present data Suggest no social class difference in social de- 
sirability responses. One explanation may be found in the subject population 
employed in this study: subjects represented a restricted range of social levels 


Marlowe- 
only those 
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— the lower-middle and lower classes—and hence may not have provided an 
adequate test of social class differences in social desirability. 


15. 
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A. PROCEDURE 


A number of experimental studies have verified several tentative conclusions 
about risk-taking. Decisions reached by groups, following group discussion to 
consensus, are riskier than the individual decisions, prior to the group discus- 
sion. These results hold true when the person taking the risk is a hypothetical 
character or a member of the group. Moreover, the results are consistent for 
male and female subjects and for groups of varied sizes and of various ages 
(1,2255; б„ 7) 

In an attempt to clarify the process leading to a change in the nature of 
group decisions, Rabow eż al. investigated the relationships between the level 
of risk in group decisions and the nature of the norms presumably applicable 
to the decisions (4). They reasoned that shifts or lack of shifts in group de- 
cision making would depend on the content of the norms that subjects could 
refer to in the course of their group discussion. ‘This was in opposition to the 
notion that group decision making per se would lead to a riskier decision. By 
designing several new questions they were able to test the hypothesis that sit- 
uations could be manipulated so that the weight of normative support fell to 
а more conservative o7 a more risky group decision after discussion. Results 
provided support for the notion that increases in risk-taking, conservatism, or 


lack of shift altogether, may be induced by the design of the question under 
consideration. 


The present investigation is an attempt to test further some of the ramifi- 
cations stemming from an emphasis on situations and differential norms in 
group processes. Given the notion that members of groups invoke what they 
sce as appropriate norms to justify certain decisions, it follows that different 
kinds of £roups would differ in the outcome of decision making for the same 
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situations. The prior study included the assumption that subjects would be 
responsive to the societal-wide norms of achievement and to particularistic 
norms surrounding kinship relationships (4). Here the authors specifically 
selected two populations which they believed would emphasize norms other 
than these: (4) one in which the members know each other very well—indi- 
vidual family units, (р) a second in which all members share the same reli- 
gious background— Catholicism. 

It was reasoned that individual shifts after group discussion would be re- 
duced in intimately associated groups, since their initial choice of risk level 
would be more similar than groups composed of strangers. Less potential for 
shift would thus exist. It might also be the case that persons who know each 
other well would be less willing to risk the relationship by arguing forcefully 
for their choice and thus be more likely to compromise any extreme position 
they have held initially. 

With respect to the religious variable, it was suspected that the beliefs of 
Catholics on issues which involved death might be different from the more 
representative college samples used previously. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


'There were two different populations directly involved in this study and 
two other groups which served as a comparison. The populations tested here 
included families in which both parents and at least one child (14 years or 
older) were present. These families were recruited by students registered in 
a social psychology course who acted as experimenters. A total of 36 families 
were involved in the study. The second group of subjects were recruited from 
a Catholic university in the Los Angeles area. The subjects were all males 
and registered in an introductory sociology course. Finally, the two compari- 
son groups, also composed of students, were from the prior studies carried out 
at the University of Michigan and University of Colorado. 


2. Experimental Design 


The basic design was to compare individual predecisions with decisions made 
by different groups on four experimental items constructed to counter the 
normative pressures toward increased risk-taking in groups. To assure that 
relevant conditions of the Wallach, Kogan, and Bem study (6) had been 
replicated, three control items on which they had shown a significantly risky 
shift were presented with the experimental items. 
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3. The Instrument 


In the studies done by Wallach e£ al., a subject was presented with a num- 
ber of items and was asked to select the lowest probability that he would ac- 
cept before advising the person in question to take the particular action (6, 
7). One such item is reproduced below, along with the probability levels that 
a respondent could select. 


Mr. G., a competent chess player, is participating in a national chess 
tournament, In an early match he draws the top-favored player in the 
tournament as his opponent. Mr. G. has been given a relatively low rank- 
ing in view of his performance in previous tournaments. During the 
course of his play with the top-favored man, Mr. G. notes the possibility 
of the deceptive, though risky, maneuver which might bring him a quick 
victory. At the same time, if the attempted maneuver should fail, Mr. G. 
would be left in an exposed position and defeat would almost certainly 
follow. 


Imagine that you are advising Mr. G. Listed below are several probabil- 
ities or odds that Mr. G.’s deceptive play would succeed. Please Check 
The Lowest Probability That You Would Consider Acceptable For The 
Risky Play In Question To Be Attempted. 


—— The chances are 1 in 10 that the play would succeed. 

—— The chances are 3 іп 10 that the play would succeed. 

—— The chances are 5 in 10 that the play would succeed. 

—— The chances аге 7 in 10 that the play would succeed. 

—— The chances are 9 in 10 that the play would succeed. 

—— Place a check here if you think Mr. С. should not attempt the risky 
play, no matter what the probabilities. 


The above item and two other items were taken from the original study by 
Wallach e al. (6). In addition to these control items, two types of experi- 
mental items were generated : items in which the members of the groups would 
have some commitment to the main character in the story (“commitment” 
items), and items in which the conservative, as well as the risky alterna- 
tive, would have some normative support and saliency to the members dis- 
cussing the problem (“Norm conflict" items). 

In order to develop these items a number of situations were pretested. 
Group discussions were observed by the experimenters, and subjective eval- 
uations were made of the degree of concern shown for various values sug- 
gested in the items and the effectiveness of the inductions of commitment. On 
this basis, items were revised and tested again until four items had been se- 
lected. To induce commitment, two items used originally by Wallach, Kogan, 
and Bem (6) were presented to subjects unchanged, except that the character 
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in the story was identified as a person to whom each subject was related. In 
each item the person was identified as a relative of each subject. Thus, after 
several pretests, the words “your brother” and “your father” were substituted 
for the name of the main character. This change was designed to introduce 
a specific particularistic commitment which would not be altered during the 
course of the group discussion. 

Two items were selected to present a norm conflict to each subject; one 
involving a small change in a previous Wallach, Kogan, and Bem (6) item, 
and a second constructed de novo with the use of the same format. In observ- 
ing the pretest group discussions on these items, it appeared that the norms 
supporting the conservative alternative were as important, or more important, 
than the norms supporting the risky alternative. 

Examples selected from the seven items used are paraphrased below. One 
sample each is provided for the control, commitment, and conflict items. 

a. Control sample—item 2, A college senior planning graduate work in 
chemistry may enter University X where, because of rigorous standards, only 
a fraction of the graduate students manage to receive the Ph.D., or he may 
enter University Y which has a poorer reputation but where almost every 
graduate student received the Ph.D. 


b. Commitment sample—item 5. Your father, who has a severe heart ail- 
ment, must seriously curtail his customary way of life if he does not undergo 
a delicate medical operation which might cure him completely or might prove 
fatal. 

c. Conflict sample—item 4. A successful businessman with strong feelings 
of civic responsibility must decide whether or not to run for Congress on the 
ticket of a minority party whose campaign funds are limited. He must also 
consider his children, who have felt deprived of his companionship. 


4. Procedure 


The subjects were given the set of seven items. Before being told anything 
about the group discussion, they were read a standard set of instructions. 
They were told to mark the lowest probability of success (or the greatest risk) 
at which they personally would advise the person in the story to try for the 
risky alternative. When the subjects had completed their individual work, 
they were brought together and asked to arrive at a unanimous decision on 
each of the items they had just rated individually. The experimenter entered 
the discussion only when asked a direct question or when it appeared that the 
subjects had not correctly understood the instructions. These interruptions 
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were very infrequent, and every effort was made to keep the few experimenter 
statements from influencing the outcome of the discussions. 


5. Hypotheses 


The hypotheses presented below refer to expected differences in the out- 
come of group decision making in the populations studied. 

a. Control items. As suggested by previous research, it was hypothesized 
that the Catholic and family groups would both move in a risky direction when 
individuals’ prediscussion decisions were compared with the group decision 
after discussion to consensus. More specifically, however, it was predicted that 
the Catholic sample would take greater risks than the families, since families 
are more intimately associated with one another than the students, and hence 
would show less shift. 

b. Commitment items. Here the authors thought that families and Cath- 
olics would differ from each other, as well as from the previously studied 
populations. Specifically, the authors thought that families would be less 
likely to shift to risk than the subjects in the previous study, since the prob- 
lem posed is one which is most directly relevant to the family setting. Very 
specific norms supportive of family values and expectations regarding the pos- 
sibility of death would probably be invoked, leading to the maintenance of 
one’s personal position or to a Conservative shift. However, it was also pre- 
dicted that Catholic students would be both more risky than the more gen- 
eral college population, and more risky than the family groups taken as a 
whole. The authors’ reasoning here was based on what was thought to be a 
greater emphasis on "fate" and personal beliefs about survival after death 
among Catholics. Thus, on the items involving possible death of a family 
member, it was felt that families would be less reluctant to move in a tisky 
direction than Catholics. 

c. Norm conflict. The authors predicted that families and Catholics, in 
contrast to groups responding to the original item, would respond to the con- 
flict item by regarding the conservative alternative as a more desirable alter- 
native and thus both groups would move in a conservative direction. The au- 
thors recognized nothing intrinsic about these items that allowed them to make 
a differential prediction regarding the direction of the shift for families or 
Catholics. One item poses the dilemma of family responsibility versus public 
success, while the other poses the issue of scientific achievement versus com- 
munity responsibility. However, it was anticipated that the conservative shift 


for families would be greater than the conservative shift for Catholics on the 
item involving family responsibility. 
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C. RESULTS 


As can be seen in "Table 1, the control items, replicated from prior studies, 
shifted in the risky direction. Shifts were determined by comparing the means 
of a group's decision prior to their discussion with the probability level that 
was agreed to by all group members after discussion. 'The shifts on these items 
among families was less than the shift among Catholics, while the latter 
groups are comparable to the students used in the Rabow ef al. study (4). 

TABLE 1 


MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL DECISIONS AND GROUP Decisions 
For DIFFERENT POPULATIONS, BY TYPE OF ITEM 


Previous Previous 
study study Present study 
Type of item (Bem et al.) (Rabow et al.) Families Catholics 
Control** #1 —2.0* —9.7* —0.1 —1.3 
#2 —1.0* —0.6* t —0.7* —0.6* p —0.4* 0t —0.7* 
#7 —1.0* —0.9* —0.2 —1.8 
Commitment #3 —0.9* 0 } +0.2 —08] 
E —039* o j? +02 +02 40:3] —02 
Norm conflict #4 —1.0* +0.1 +0.3 | --0.2 


#6 not used — -L0.8e/ +-5* +07 [05° m "EUREN 


Note: A negative number means that the £roup decision was riskier than individual 
decisions. 


* Differences significantly greater than zero, р < .05 by 1 test. 

** Only one control, commitment, and norm conflict item was presented for illustra- 

tion above. This table refers to all items under each type. 
Although one item, the item involving choice over an outstanding university, 
did not shift in either direction, the overall shift for the control items among 
Catholics and family groups was significantly more risky at a probability level 
at least less than .05 (by ż test). It seems clear that these control items 
generated movement in a risky direction among a variety of populations, and 
that a primary group reduced the magnitude of this shift, 

Inspection of the four experimental items among the two populations tested, 
reveals seven shifts toward a conservative position and one shift toward risk. 
Whereas the Wallach e£ al. studies (6, 7) found a significant and risky shift 
on item No. 3 and No. 5, the authors' modification of these items, designed 
to invoke particularistic norms, established no shift for students, "The current 
populations demonstrated a slight conservative shift among families and a 
risky shift among Catholics. Although these shifts are not significant, the di- 
rection of the shift does suggest that these items involving the possible life and 
death of a member of the family were treated differently by groups of strang- 
ers, and primary and religious groups. 
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The items selected to produce norm conflict and to demonstrate a conser- 
vative shift produced this shift among both populations and hence duplicated 
the earlier study by Rabow et al. (4). When the data from items No. 4 and 
No. 6 were combined, the average shift differed from zero in the conservative 
direction at the .05 level of confidence. It should be noted that the Catholic 
student-groups, the families and the student groups from a state university 
were quite similar in the amount of shift for items No. 4 and No. 6. Item 
No. 6, the item that raises the issue of community responsibility consistently, 
produced greater shift in the conservative direction. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF GROUP DECISIONS (IN PERCENT) RELATIVE TO 
MEAN OF INDIVIDUAL DECISION, BY ТҮРЕ ОЕ ITEM 


Direction of group decision 
Type of 


More И 

item Riskier Same conservative Total 96 N 
Control 53 22 25 100 135 
Commitment 32 31 37 100 90 
Norm conflict 27 21 52 100 90 


Note: x? = 39.7 with 4 df, p < .001. The N represents the total number of decisions 
made by the 45 groups. Each group made three decisions on the control items (N = 
135) and two decisions on the two types of experimental items (N — 90). 

Table 2 contains the percentage of group decisions which were riskier, the 
same, and more conservative than the mean of the members! predecision on 
the three types of items. The control items showed the highest percentage of 
decisions in a risky direction, commitment next highest, and norm conflict 
least. Comparisons of the Percentage of conservative decisions reversed this 
ordering. Finally the commitment items produced a higher proportion of “no 
change” than the control or the norm conflict items. 

Table 3 contains the percentage of group decisions which were riskier, the 
same, and more conservative than the mean of the members’ predecisions on 
the three types of items for the three groups. The control items showed the 
highest percentage of decisions in a risky direction, commitment next highest, 
and norm conflict least for all three groups. Similarly, the percentage of con- 
Servative decisions for all three groups increased when the commitment items 
Were compared to the control items and when the conflict problems were com- 
pared with the commitment problems. 

Intergroup comparisons revealed that families were less risky than students 
and Catholics on control, commitment, and norm conflict items. Families were 
also least influenced by the group discussion as they had the highest propor- 
tions of “по shift” for all three types of items. Comparisons of family groups 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF DECISIONS (IN PERCENT) RELATIVE TO MEAN OF 
INDIVIDUAL DECISIONS, BY ТҮРЕ OF ITEM AND ТҮРЕ ОЕ GROUP 


Direction of group decision 


Type of 2 More 
item Riskier Same conservative Total % N 
Prior study, student groups 
Control 68 12 20 100 66 
Commitment 45 10 45 100 44 
Norm conflict 41 0 59 10 44 
x? (corrected) = 17.3 with 4 df, p<.01 
Families 
Control 49 25 26 100 105 
Commitment 27 34 39 100 74 
Norm conflict 23 24 53 100 74 
x? (corrected) = 18.3 with 4 df, р < .01 
Catholics 
Control 71 8 21 100 24 
Commitment 56 19 25 100 16 


Norm conflict 50 100 16 


++ 6 
x? (corrected) = 13.8 with 4 df, p<.01 


with Catholics indicated that Catholics were both more risky and less con- 
servative on the “life and death" commitment items. With items designed to 
produce a conservative shift, Catholics were more risky (44 per cent and 23 
per cent), while families and Catholics had a similar percentage of decisions 
that were conservative (50 per cent and 53 per cent). 


D. Discussion 


The data clearly support some of the major hypotheses suggested by earlier 
work and some of the specific hypotheses which this study was designed to 
explore. 

(1) Group decisions were not necessarily "riskier" than individual de- 
cisions. This is the second study in which group decisions on problems in- 
volving risk can be riskier, more conservative, or may not differ at all when 
compared to the means of decisions prior to discussion. These three alternatives 
seem to be related to the type of problem under discussion. The 45 groups 
showed fairly consistent types of shifts on the three types of problems utilized 
in the experiment. 

(2) The manipulation of norms present in the individual and group sit- 
uations enabled the authors to counteract the forces accounting for increased 
risk-taking in groups. 'This suggests that norms play an important role in 


group decision making and that these norms may be critical in the results ob- 
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tained by Wallach, Kogan, and Bem (7). There is social support for the 
person who exercises caution or takes risk. This support, however, is related 
to the circumstances involved or specifically to the problem under discussion. 
The group's discussion would seem to allow the discussants to bring informa- 
tion to bear which supports the socially favored norm. 

There remains much to be understood. How does level of acquaintance 
enter the picture? The use of families implies a high degree of social knowl- 
edge and influence of each other, thus reducing the possibility for shift. But 
while families were less risky on control items, they were also more conser- 
vative on these items, and while Catholics were more risky on all types of 
items, they are not less conservative on all items. What is at issue then seems 
to be the role and nature of group discussion in determining the relationship 
between individual and group decisions. 

The more specific hypotheses supported by this study suggest that (a) 
groups composed of members of the same family will tend to be least influ- 
enced by group discussion when compared to Catholics and students; (5) 
that families will be more conservative on items that previously were shown 
to have produced a risky shift; (c) that Catholics will tend to be risky on 
these same commitment items and that; (d) all groups become conservative 
on the normative conflict items. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Sawyer and Friedell (7) believe that influence over another person is trans- 
latable into the ability to affect rewards in an interaction situation. Homans 
(3), Thibaut and Kelley (13), Schutz (8), and Leary (4) also view control 
over rewards as the significant factor in the influence process. 

A restricted view of the influence process which lends itself well to research 
is that it is a dyadic interaction where a source controls the rewards of the tar- 
get 8 in such a manner as to gain his compliance to the source's intentions. 
There are many factors which will cause source’s attempts to be more or less 
successful in gaining target's compliance, the most significant of which are 
interpersonal attraction, status, and social power, as well as the personality 
characteristics of both individuals. 

If the exercise of power as the lever of influence is the research focus, it 
can be expected that different people will respond to the exercise of power in 
different ways. Some will submit to power when they are weak; some will 
react by defying the powerful individual or by defending themselves the best 
way they can. Some will use all of the power available to them, while others 
will not. Active evidence relating to such personality differences in the exercise 
of, or response to, power has been sparse. 

A research tool with which to study social power was provided by Solomon 
(9) when he modified the Prisoner's Dilemma Game (PDG). The PDG is 
а two-person, mixed-motive game in which each player has two choices: соор- 
eration (C) or defection (D). Thus, there are four possible outcomes: Go, 
CD, DC, and DD. The payoff values for each player in each of the four cells 
of a symmetrical matrix have been designated as reward (R), temptation 
(T), sucker (S), and punishment (P) by Rapoport (6) as shown in Figure 
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1. When the relationships between the matrix values are 2R > T +S > 
2P,T > Rand P > S then each player, if he maximizes his own gains and 
minimizes his own losses, will always defect and thus both players will lose. 
If both players choose C, the dyadic outcome will be CC and each will be bet- 
ter off. However, since there is no communication between the players, they 
generally find it difficult to develop mutual cooperation. 


SUBJECT A 


б D 
c R, R S, T 
SuB TEC? B 
D T, 5 
FIGURE 1 


Matrix Form or THE РОС 


It will be noticed that the dominant strategy for each player is the D choice 
since each player can win more and lose less by such a choice, on the assump- 
tion that each has an individualistic goal. Solomon (9) found that he could 
operationalize social power by building an asymmetrical payoff matrix in which 
the weak player (W) has a dominance for the C-choice and the powerful 
player (P) has a dominance for the D-choice. Consequently, more often than 
not P receives his T-payoff and W receives his S-payoff. 

Solomon used six iterations of the asymmetrical game in which he differ- 
entiated four levels of power in terms of P's ability to limit W's access to the 
higher payoff values. АП Ss played against a fixed preplanned set of strategies 
by а "dummy." The “dummy” was always in the powerful position; the Ss 
were always weak. Solomon found that the Ss displayed more trust in the face 
of absolute power than in the other three experimental conditions, Trust was 


defined as a S making a cooperative choice with the expectation that the other 


player would also cooperate. 
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Tedeschi et al. (12) have developed an intuitive basis for a “trait” analysis 
of both P and W in the asymmetrical non-zero sum game. Their stochastic 
analysis of data follows that provided by Rapoport (6) for the symmetrical 
PDG, but the intuitive labels for each measurement make sense only for the 
asymmetrical game. A summary is provided in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
AN ASYMMETRICAL INTERPRETATION OF TWo-TRIAL STATE CONDITION PROPENSITIES 
Trial 1 Trial 2 
Weak Strong Weak Strong 
player's — player's player's player's 

State choices choices choices choices 
1 с © (а) С accommodation (s) C trustworthy 
2 с © (а) C accommodation (t) D perfidious 
3 [ei С (b) D exploitative (s) C trustworthy 
4 с c (b) D exploitative (t) D perfidious 
5 с р (c) C submissive (u) C benevolent 
6 e D (c) C submissive (v) D dominating 
7 c D (d) D defensive (u) C benevolent 
5 c D (d) D defensive (v) D dominating 
9 р c (e) C penitent (w) C masochistic 
10 D с (e) С penitent (x) D punitive 

11 D e (f) D greedy (w) C masochistic 
12 р c (f) D greedy (x) D punitive 

13 D D (g) C plaintive (y) C sly 

14 р р (g) С plaintive (2) D aggressive 
15 D D (h) D resigned (y) C sly 

16 D D (h) D resigned К (z) D aggressive 


‘Tedeschi et al. (12) reported that powerful Ss tended to be more punitive, 
aggressive, domineering, and trustworthy than they were masochistic, sly, be- 
nevolent, or perfidious. Weak Ss were greedy and nonpenitent. These differ- 
ences were independent of the experimental manipulations. Ss who were 
switched from the W to the P position after the first 100 trials and were told 
beforehand of the impending switch were more exploitative than $$ who were 
switched but not forewarned. Ss who were switched from a P to a W position 
and were forewarned were more resigned than Ss who were not forewarned of 
the switch in roles. Weak Ss in the switched conditions were more defensive 
than Ss who were not switched. Weak Ss also tended to be more greedy when 
they had previously been powerful, but had not been forewarned of the switch, 
than were weak $$ who had not previously been in the powerful position. 

_McKeown, Gahagan, and Tedeschi (5) have shown that Ss who scored 
high on the F-scale and who, while in the weak role, experienced a “hard- 
nosed” 10 per cent Cooperative strategy from a powerful “dummy” in the 


asymmetrical PDG were more benevolent when roles were switched than were 
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low authoritarians. Low authoritarians were more benevolent when they were 
powerful after they had the experience, while weak, of a "compromising" (50 
per cent cooperative) or an "appeasing" (90 per cent cooperative) strategy 
from the powerful other player. 

Burrill (1) found that as power increased, P became less sly and more ag- 
gressive, while W became more submissive and less defensive. Sex differences 
were also found. Powerful females were sly and trustworthy, while P males 
were perfidious and aggressive, Weak females were plaintive and penitent; but 
weak males were greedy. Weak males were also reported to be resigned. Bur- 
rill (1) suggests that resistance would be a better interpretation for a defec- 
tion by a weak player following a trial in which both Ss defected, since this 
behavior appears to be a retaliatory device, 

The purpose of the Present study was to explore the relationship between 
the interpretations given for the stochastic analysis of the asymmetrical game 
and paper-and-pencil personality tests. The experiment was a simple three- 
group design which varied the degree of cooperativeness of a “dummy.” 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Thirty Ss, 20 males, and 10 females from the introductory psychology 
classes at the University of Miami were randomly assigned to three conditions 
of the experiment? 


2. Apparatus 


The apparatus used was fully described by Steele and "T'edeschi (10). Ba- 
sically, the $ faced a panel which displayed the matrix of the game with the 
payoffs associated with each choice placed directly over the switch which the 
S used in making his choice. The cell entered on any single trial would light 
up after the $ made his choice and constituted feedback for him. No attempt 
was made to provide the Ss with a cumulative Score; since they responded 
rather rapidly during the game, it is doubtful that anyone had accurate knowl- 
edge of either his or the other's scores after the first few trials. The matrix 
used is shown in Figure 2. 


3. Procedure 


The three conditions of the study were: In Group 1, E played a preplanned 
but unpatterned 90 per cent cooperative strategy; in Group 2, E played an 


9 The tests were given to only one section of introductory psychology and were ac- 
quired only for the Ss who came from that particular class. 


А 
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unpatterned 50 per cent cooperative strategy; and in Group 3, E played a 10 
Per cent cooperative strategy. After 100 trials in the weak position, the Ss were 
switched physically to the room where the powerful advantage was gained. E 
then played a weak role and played a 50 per cent cooperative strategy for the 
second 100 trials against all Ss. 


POWERFUL S 


WEAK 


Im 


FIGURE 2 
THE ASYMMETRICAL MATRIX USED IN THE STUDY 

Prior to entering the experimental room, each S was asked to respond to 
both the Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) and the Social Desirability Scale 
(MCSDS) (2, 11). He was seated alone in a cubicle with the weak position 
matrix displayed on his game board and was told to read the following instruc- 
tions: “This experiment is a study of joint decision Processes and will last 
about 20 minutes. On each trial each participant must make a choice between 
pushing the left switch or the right switch. If you push the left switch, you 


you push the right switch, you commit yourself to one of the two outcomes 
above the right switch. 

“The outcome of each joint decision will be indicated by one of the two 
lights above the switch you pushed. Your outcome is the number in green 
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“Your goal is to get as many points as you can." 

Questions relating to the instructions, equipment operations, and experi- 
mental procedures were answered by repeating some part of the written in- 
structions. Ten practice trials were run to familiarize the Ss with the appa- 
ratus. During these trials, E acting as "dummy," played a randomly selected 
preplanned 50 per cent cooperative strategy. 'The $ was told beforehand that 


he would be switched to the powerful role half-way through the experiment. 
'Then 100 trials were run with the $ in the weak position. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 2 shows that accommodation, cooperation by W following a trial in 
which both Ss cooperated, was significantly correlated with trustworthiness, 
cooperation by P following a CC outcome on trial n-1. Submissiveness, coop- 
eration by W after a trial in which W cooperated and P defected, was sig- 
nificantly correlated with trustworthiness. Submissiveness was also signifi- 
cantly correlated with benevolence; the latter disposition is displayed when P 
cooperates after a trial in which P defected and W cooperated. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE STOCHASTIC DISPOSITIONS DISPLAYED 
IN THE WEAK AND POWERFUL ROLES 


TW (n—21) Реп (n =25) Maso (л = 30) Sly (n = 30) 


Acc (л = 25)» .60** 26 —21 =i 
Sub (2 — 21) Ase .58%* —10 “08 
Pen (2 = 24) —.02 13 ET 09 
Plaint (л = 27) .07 16 14 43% 
* 4c ,05. 
s» p< 01. 


а The primary analysis of these data was reported in McKeown, Gahagan, and 
Tedeschi (12). Me. Р 

b Where the z's аге unequal, the smaller л indicates the number of pairs of scores. 

Table 3 shows the existence of a significant negative correlation between 
the MAS and the cooperativeness of W and between the MAS and submis- 
siveness. А А 

The MCSDS was significantly correlated with the cooperativeness of W 
and with penitence; the latter disposition is displayed when a cooperation by 
W follows a trial in which W defected and P cooperated. A negative correla- 
tion was found between the MAS and the MCSDS. 


D. Discussion 


Perhaps the most significant finding of the study was the lack of relation- 
ship between the cooperative strategy choices of Ss when weak and their strat- 


— — 
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egy selections while powerful. Apparently, the roles have sufficiently different 
meaning to individuals that they call for different behaviors. It is clear that 
Ss did not act consistently in the two roles and that the cooperative behavior 
of persons in each role must be analyzed separately. 

A. two-trial stochastic analysis of the behavior allows a more finely grained 
interpretation which intuitively can be related to personality dispositions. It 
was found that Ss who were accommodating in the weak role were also trust- 
worthy in the powerful role. Weak Ss who were submissive in the face of 
power were also more likely to use power in a benevolent fashion when they 
had it. Those $$ who resorted to a kind of begging plaintiveness when they 
were weak were more likely to be sly when powerful. Since all 8s were shifted 
from a weak role to a powerful one, generalization from these results should 
be restricted to such conditions. Because the number of Ss used in this study 
was very small, all results should be viewed as hypothesis inducing rather than 
as a firm basis for wide generalization. 

Weak Ss who obtained high scores on the MAS were more likely to defect 
as a game strategy than low MAS scorers in the same role. If the minimax 
strategy is considered to be the more conservative strategy, and if the attempt 
to cooperate is thought to be a risky strategy, then it follows that anxious 
people should be more conservative than nonanxious people. High scorers on 
the MAS were also found to be more defensive (rather than submissive) than 
low scorers when they were in the weak role. 

High scorers on the MCSDS were more likely than low scorers to cooper- 
ate when weak. Although the correlation did not reach the usual level of sig- 
nificance, a suggestive relationship is shown for Ss who scored high on the 
MCSDS; they tended not to cooperate when they were powerful. The higher 
the individual’s score on the social desirability measure, the more likely he was 
to be both submissive to power and penitent for having taken advantage of P. 

A negative correlation between the MAS and the MCSDS is consistent 
with the fact that the significant relationships found for the two tests were for 
the most part on the same variables and always in the opposite direction. 

People high in social desirability were apparently not acting simply as a re- 
sult of anxiety. 
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SHIFTS OF POWER IN A MIXED-MOTIVE GAME* 


Department of Psychology, University of Miami 


James P. GAHAGAN AND Јамеѕ Т. TEDESCHI 


A. INTRODUCTION 


‘Lhe concept of power has long been discussed and applied by social scien- 
tists to individuals, groups, and nations. Schopler (8) has reviewed the area 
of social power in social psychology. From this review, it is evident that two 
of the major problems in the area are a multiplicity of names for a similar 
construct and a lack of operational terms, With reference to the latter espe- 
cially, it seems necessary to start with a restricted definition of power more 
closely linked to the data level, in order to reduce the range of behaviors which 
might be scientifically studied as social power. Tedeschi, Burrill, Horai, and 
Gahagan (10) have provided a two-part analysis of social power which seems 
to fit these requirements. The first part is a definition and the second is an 
hypothesis. (4) An exercise of social power has taken place when a specific 
class of behavioral changes in a weak individual (W) results from a power- 
ful individual's (P) manipulation of variables which control W's behavior. 
(4) Social power is utilized and is effective in controlling another's behavior 
only under conditions of conflict. Part 1 restricts social power to those situa- 
tions in which it can be demonstrated that P's behavior caused, directly or in- 
directly, a change in W's behavior. If this occurs, then P can be said to have 
power over W. Part 2 suggests the critical variable determining when power 
is exercised. "This analysis is, then, limited to situations of behavioral nature 
excluding any cognitive variables. Indeed, it was formulated from and applies 
most specifically to research with the non-zero sum game known as the Pris- 
oner's Dilemma Game (РОС), though it can be utilized in other conflict 
situations. 

The РОС is a social situation in which the two participants (À and B) 
must choose between two responses (C or D) which are assumed to serve the 
two opposing motives of cooperation (C) and competition (D). The general 
form of the PDG, with reward (R), sucker (S), temptation (Т), and pun- 
ishment (P) reflecting the payoffs of each player, is presented in Figure 1 (5). 
The first value in each cell represents player A’s payoff, and the second value 
represents player B's payoff, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп November 14, 
1967. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. 
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The joint payoff in а PDG is greatest in R, R, but the greatest individual 
payoff for each player is Т. Thus, each player's outcome would be better if 
both cooperated to receive R over a large number of iterations of the game, 
but each individual's best outcome in each iteration (assuming either the best 
or worst outcome) occurs if he makes the competitive choice thus yielding the 
T or P outcome. 

In order to maintain the mixed-motive character of the game, it is neces- 
sary to order matrix values according to the following rules (2, 4) : 


1) 2R>S+T> 2P 


2) TS X 
$y 4 ss is 
4)P>S5 
, PLAYER B 
c D 
c S, T 
PLAYER A 
D T, S P, P 
FIGURE 1 


EXAMPLE OF THE MATRIX Form or THE PDG 


Thus if К > Т, there would be little temptation to compete (called D or 
defection from an implied promise to cooperate), since the 8 would win less, 
even though rule 4 guarantees that he will also lose less, if he does compete. 
The mathematical solution is that, given the four rules, each player can win 
more and lose less by choosing to compete (choice D). This is known as the 
minimax solution. It can be said that each player has a dominant strategy built 
into the matrix to make choice D. However, if each player does use the mini- 
max strategy, the joint outcome is less than for any other alternative. Conflict 
is a very evident characteristic of the PDG, hence it fits the second part of the 
"Tedeschi e£ al. (10) analysis cited above. 

Wilson and Bixenstine (12) have differentiated different forms of control 
given to a "powerful" player by using asymmetrical payoff matrices. Wilson 
and Bixenstine (13) then presented various kinds of matrices using asymmet- 
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rical payoffs illustrating absolute control, conditional control, and certain com- 
binations of conditional controls which Schelling (7) referred to as coordina- 
tion games. 

The first study utilizing asymmetry of matrices as the means of manipulat- 
ing social power was that of Solomon (9). A two-person non-zero-sum game 
in which four levels of power were delineated by manipulating one 5% ability 
to limit the other $'s access to payoffs comprised the experimental situation. 
Solomon's Ss played against a fixed preplanned set of strategies by a “power- 
ful" dummy; the $$ were always weak in the face of power. He found that 
the Ss displayed more trust when facing absolute power than in the other three 
conditions. Trust was defined as making a cooperative choice based on thc 
expectations of reciprocation by the “Other.” 


In terms of the analysis of social power provided by Tedeschi e? al. (10), 
presented above, Solomon’s study fits the second but not the first part. The 
fixed nature of the “dummy” strategy precluded investigation of the powerful- 
weak interaction even though P could control W’s outcome. Solomon’s study, 
rather, explored the weak Ss’ reaction to power. The study was further limited 
by the fact that only six iterations of the game were carried out rather than 
the more usual 50 to 100, or more. 


Solomon’s study does demonstrate the utility of a modified PDG as a means 
of studying social power. The mediation of rewards and punishments by one 
player for another under the condition of conflict can be varied within the 
PDG in a number of ways, one of which is the manipulation of the В, 5, T, 
and P payoffs for each player. With an asymmetrical matrix which makes the 
cooperative strategy dominant for one player (weak) and the competitive 
strategy dominant for the other player (strong), the minimax solution is a cell 
2 entry or the S-payoff for the weak player and the T-payoff for the strong 
player. However, in order to maintain power in the situation, certain restric- 
tions on the matrix values must be met (10): 


5) For both players: T > R > P and T >S. 
6) Strong Т > Weak S 
7) Strong P > Weak P 


Restriction 5 maintains the essence of the PDG conflict, although it is of 
a different degree for each player and avoids matrices giving absolute control 
over personal gains. Restrictions 6 and 7 are made because if the weak player 
should have a P-payoff greater than strong's P-payoff or an S-payoff greater 
than strong's T-payoff, the dominance of the strong player’s competitive strat- 
egy would fail to gain a differential in points won. Without restrictions 6 and 
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7, it would be possible for the weak player to gain more points than the strong 
player when the latter is playing his dominant strategy. 

McKeown, Gahagan, and Tedeschi (3) found no differences in the level 
of cooperative strategy choices between high and low authoritarians (as mea- 
sured by the F-scale) when shifted from a weak position playing against a 
“hard-nosed” (10 per cent cooperative), a “compromising” (50 per cent co- 
operative), or an "appeasing" (90 per cent cooperative ) preplanned strategy 
to a strong position playing against a 50 per cent cooperative preplanned strat- 
egy in an asymmetrical РОС which fit the seven restrictions mentioned above. 

‘The present study was carried out to examine further the effects of a re- 
versal of power distribution when using an asymmetrical РОС. Two experi- 
mental Ss were used in each dyad to maintain the dyadic interaction process. 
Previous work has focused on one player in either the weak position (9), or 
a single player who first was weak but then shifted to the strong position (3). 
In each study the S played against a preplanned strategy. Though more con- 

trolled than the present study in terms of the stimuli to which Ss were able 
to respond, the dyadic interaction effects were partially sacrificed. "The fact 
that McKeown, Gahagan, and Tedeschi (3) found no differences in cooper- 
ative strategy choices indicates that an inflexible “other” precludes the inter- 
action effects more typical of dyads in the РОС. These differences in strategy 
choices should be more likely if the Ss are allowed to respond to each other's 
choices. Within the freely interacting dyad, it can be hypothesized that, if a 
person shifts his power position without anticipating the change, his behavior 
before the shift occurs would mirror the behavior obtained from a control 
group in which Ss do not shift their position. However, if a person is made 
aware of an impending shift of power (weak to strong or strong to weak), 
significant differences in the strategy choices as compared with a control group 
which is not shifted should be evident. The strong person who is anticipating 
a reversal of power distribution and is unable to prevent it might be expected 
to respond more cooperatively than would a strong person who does not an- 
ticipate such a power reversal. Likewise, the weak person might be expected 
to be more resistant to coercion by the strong person if he anticipated the re- 
versal of power distribution than if the weak person did not anticipate the 
change, since he can attempt to respond defensively to minimize his losses un- 


til becoming strong. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Eighty-six Ss were divided into dyads across three experimental conditions: 
S a Not-Told (SNT), where one $ began in the strong position and the 
Sv E 
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other in the weak position, and after the first 100 iterations of the game, 
changed positions for the second 100 iterations without having been told of 
the impending change; Switch and Told (ST), in which Ss were told that 
they would change positions halfway through the experiment; No Switch 
(NS), in which the Ss remained in their positions throughout the 200 itera- 
tions. 

Forty-six Ss, all males, were drawn from a pool of introductory psychology 
students at the University of Miami (UM) who were partially fulfilling a 
course requirement by participating in the experiment. In addition, 40 Ss, 
21 males and 19 females, were drawn from a pool of psychology students at 
Miami-Dade Junior College (MDJC) who were either volunteers or re- 
ceived extra credit for participation. 


2. Apparatus 


Each S faced a cabinet-like panel on which the matrix was delineated by 
four white outcome lights. E, from a third room, fed back the outcome on 
each iteration to the Ss in their separate rooms. Above and below each out- 
come light were the numbers representing the payoffs. The numbers above the 
lights in green represented the S's payoffs, while those below the light in red 
represented the payoffs of the opposing S. Strategy selections were made by 
pushing а common light switch below the left and right columns of the matrix 
—left denoting a cooperation and right a defection selection. 

No cumulative counters were used. It is unlikely, given the matrix values 
used and the short intertrial intervals, that the score at any time after the first 
few trials was known by the Ss. 

The matrix shown in Figure 2 was devised so that it fitted the seven previ- 
ously stated rules. The essential mixed-motive character of the game matrix 
is retained. 


3. Instructions 


A ditto copy of the instructions was placed in front of the $ when he was 
seated before the game apparatus. He was given ample time to read the in- 
structions as frequently as he wished. The instructions were in neutral terms 
avoiding emphasis on competitive or cooperative terms and were the same for 
all Ss except for the designation of their position as either "weak" or “strong” 
and the explanation of this in terms of the matrix values. All Ss had 10 prac- 
tice trials and any questions before or after were answered by paraphrasing 
the pertinent part of the instructions. Before the practice trials the Ss in the 
Switch-Told condition were informed that they would switch positions half- 
way through the experiment without telling them how many iterations were 
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STRONG 


A PLAYER B 


S T 


100,100 | - 200,200 


FIGURE 2 
Matrix Usep IN THE EXPERIMENT 


involved. The Switch-Told and the Switch-Not-Told Ss passed each other in 
the hallway as they switched positions and rooms. Each 8 was accompanied by 
an É and no communication was permitted in transit. 
C. RESULTS 

'The role of being weak produced more cooperative strategy choices than 
the role of being strong (t = 67.50, р < .01). Weak Ss did not differ from 
one another over the two blocks of 100 trials (¢ = 1.72, p > .10). There 
was also no learning effect for the strong Ss (2 = .52, р > .10). A conditions 
blocks X strong Ss analysis showed no significant differences in proportion 
of cooperative strategy choices. However, the same analysis for weak Ss showed 
that conditions (F = 4.26, р < .05), blocks (F = 4.08, р < .05), and 8s 
(F= 4.04, р < .05) yielded differences (see Table 1). A breakdown of these 
differences indicated both the Switch-Told (ST) and the Switch-Not-Told 
(SNT) weak Ss cooperated less than the No Switch (NS) weak Ss (Table 
2). Since the females cooperated less than males in the No Switch (NS) con- 
ditions, the differences across Ss cannot be due to the females. The learning or 
blocks effect is attributable to the differences between the weak Ss in the SNT 
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TABLE 1 
ANOVAs Bv SNT, ST, лхо NS Conpitions (C) For U AND JC Ss (S) ом COOPERATIVE 
CHoIces OF THE WEAK PLAYER Over Two Brocks or 100 Triats (B) 


Source MS F 
С: .055 4.260* 
B: .053 4.077* 
S: .052 3.038* 
CXB: .022 1.707 
CXS: .039 3.039* 
BX Ss 008 622 
CXBXS .007 -563 
3 p<.0s. 
TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SNT, ST, AND NS CowDiTIONS oF WEAK Ss 
IN COOPERATIVE STRATEGY CHOICES 
Group ss M t 
ST .316 .369 
SNT 354 359 
NS 402 45 
SNT X ST 285 
SNT X NS 2:530* 
ST X NS 7.600** 
è p< .02. 
ee р < .001. 
ТАВІЕ 3 
COMPARISONS OF THE COOPERATIVE STRATEGY CHOICES BY WEAK Ss 
By Conpitions Over Two BLocks оғ 100 TriALs EACH 
Group Block M t 
ST 1 .388 
ST 2 .369 
k SNT 1 A18 
ШР _ SNT 2 .296 
NS 1 454 
NS 2 436 
ST, X ST. 43 
SNT, X SNT» 2.54* 
NS, X NS, 42 
M PLAS, 


dyads in the first 100 trials and the weak Ss in the second 100 trials in the same 
condition (Table 3). 

The Ss 7X conditions interaction for weak Ss on the dependent variable of 
Cooperative strategy choices is shown in Figure 3. Although University of Mi- 
ami weak Ss cooperated more than the Miami-Dade Junior College weak Ss 
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FIGURE 3 
Ss X CONDITIONS INTERACTIONS FOR WEAK Ss ON THE COOPERATIVE PROPORTION VARIABLE 


in the ST and SNT conditions, the Miami-Dade Junior College Ss cooperated 
more in the NS condition. 
Analyses of the effects on Ss within conditions of changing roles, as shown 
in Table 4, indicate that switching from the strong to the weak role in the 
TABLE 4 


Errects UPON TOTAL COOPERATIVES FOR INDIVIDUAL Ss ON 
CHANGING ROLES WITHIN CONDITIONS 


Group M 55 t 

ST... 331 548 

ST... 406 286 

SNT. а 322 511 

SNT gy " 

SNT .361 273 

W-8 

ST, US: SNT gw 25 
ST. us, SNT yag ii 
ST. vs. STA. 227 
SNT pw v5 SN... "lam кы 118 


it 
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ST condition yielded fewer cooperative strategy choices over all 200 trials 
than changing from the weak to the strong role (t = 2.27, p < .05). 


D. Discussion 


The overall analysis of the two roles, strong and weak, produced the ex- 
pected difference: weak Ss cooperated 4234 per cent of the time, while strong 
Ss cooperated less than 30 per cent of the time. When the Ss had the power, 
they used it, whereas the weak Ss tended to submit to the other’s power. The 
fact that weak Ss played cooperatively so frequently could be interpreted as 
indicating an attempt to influence the strong person to cooperate in the hopes 
of receiving the payoff associated with the CC cell. This tacit communication 
was, however, very costly to the weak Ss, much more so than the defensive 
minimax strategy. Apparently, weak Ss in general did not expect strong Ss to 
utilize the power available to them but rather to respond in a more benevolent 
manner, 

The weak Ss in both the Switch-Told (ST) and Switch-Not-Told (SNT) 
dyads cooperated less than those in the No Switch (NS) condition. This in- 
dicates that the mere switching or anticipation of role reversal produced less 
cooperation, while those who were weak over a longer period of time contin- 
ued to cooperate more perhaps in the hope of changing the strong S’s response 
pattern to one more benevolent to the weak Ss. The fact that the weak Ss in 
the SNT condition who were first strong played significantly differently when 
weak than those who were first weak indicates that weak Ss who did not an- 
ticipate a change played more defensively (minimax). After the experience of 
being strong and then changing to the weak position without advance notice, 
Ss “understood” the strong role and sought to minimize their losses. 

Analysis of the role reversal within conditions showed that the Switch-Told 
(ST) condition was the one producing differences. The Switch-Not-Told 
(SNT) Ss showed a learning effect according to their previous status, and 
the other two conditions showed no differences, when the entire 200 trials 
are considered; in contrast the ST Ss who were first weak cooperated more 
frequently than the other three switched groups. These Ss, though not dif- 
ferent from the ST Ss who went from strong to weak over blocks, seem then 
to have used their power benevolently. That is, since these two ST groups 
cooperated about the same when they were weak, the difference is accounted 
for when the ST weak Ss first switched to the strong position. Though they 
did not play more defensively when cognizant of the impending role reversal 
as expected, they did learn to empathize with the weak position. Apparently 
the defensive accommodation to power was learned if Ss were first able to 
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experience the position of power; and the benevolent use of power was learned 
best if 8s were first weak and informed of their impending change to a strong 
position. The fact that SNT Ss “learned” this defensive accommodation, while 
the ST strong first Ss did not, can be explained by their ignorance of the im- 
pending change. That is, the ST Ss, knowing of the change, were less im- 
mersed in the role of the strong S because they anticipated being weak, while 
the Ss expecting to remain strong became more immersed in the role. When 
the change did come, the ST Ss were more familiar with the role. 
Females played less cooperatively than males in the No Switch (NS) con- 
dition. Vinacke (11) and Bond and Vinacke (1) in three-person equal power 
games concluded that females tended to fall into either an “accommodative” 
or an “exploitative” strategy. Female Ss were accommodative until they were 
exploited by the other two players, then they became rigidly exploitative them- 
selves. In addition, Rapoport and Chammah (6) found, in a symmetrical PDG, 
that females tend to cooperate less than males. In the present study, it is possi- 
ble that the females who cooperated least were mainly in the NS condition, 
perhaps because of a “role rigidity” factor. That is, in the two switch condi- 
tions, the females’ tendency to cooperate less was impeded by having to familiar- 
ize themselves with two roles rather than just one. The small number of 
females and the failure to control this variable was a distinct shortcoming in 
the present study. 
The interaction of Ss by conditions on the dependent variables of cooperative 
proportion showed that Miami-Dade Junior College (MDJC) Ss cooperated 
less than University of Miami (UM) Ss in the Switch-Told and Switch-Not- 
Told dyads but more than UM Ss in the (NS) dyads. The differences be- 
tween the two institutions most likely to be related to this finding are intelli- 
gence differences and class differences. On a battery of tests given by the 
MDJC Guidance Center to incoming students, however, it was found that the 
student body was in the same range on national norms as the average four-year 
institution’s freshman class. Since the tuition of MDJC is about 10 times less 
than at UM and since mostly local people attend MDJC, while a large pro- 
portion of UM students are out-of-state residents, it is fairly safe to assume 
that there is a class difference between the two populations. The lower middle 
class Ss (MDJC), when weak, cooperated less in the switch conditions but 
more than the upper middle class Ss (UM) in the No Switch condition, The 
indication then is that lower middle class 85 played a cautious minimax strategy 
when the power distribution was shifted within dyads, but accommodated to 
r by taking greater risks (seeking to cooperate with the strong player, 


owe ge ay ays 
н him a greater competitive advantage), when the possibility of 


thus giving 


е. 
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change in power was not present. The upper middle class Ss took more risks 
when power was shifting and were more conservative when power did not 
shift. 


E. SUMMARY 


Eighty-six Ss from the University of Miami and Miami-Dade Junior Col- 
lege were randomly distributed into three dyadic conditions in a non-zero sum 
game with asymmetrical payoffs giving power to one member of the dyad: 
Switch-Not-Told (SN'T) where $$ were not told of the impending shift of 
power roles halfway through the experiment; Switch-Told (ST), where Ss 
were informed at the beginning of the game regarding the impending shift of 
roles; and No Switch (NS), where one player was strong and the other weak 
throughout the 200 iterations of the game. 

NS dyads engaged in more unilateral cooperative initiatives than either of 
the other groups. Since females in this condition were less cooperative than 
males, it was suggested that they had more opportunities to initiate coopera- 
tions unilaterally. 


Strong roles tended to dominate the strategy choices of players. No Ss 
blocks or conditions effects were found for strong players. Strong players co- 
operated less often than weak players. Among the weak players, the ST and 
SN'T weak Ss cooperated less often than the NS weak Ss. Weak Ss in the 
SNT dyads, who had once been strong, were more defensive and more likely 
to play a minimax strategy than either the comparable Ss in the ST dyads or 
the Ss who were continually weak in the NS dyads. 

Individuals in the ST dyads who were switched from the strong to the weak 
role cooperated less across both roles than Ss in the ST dyads who were 
switched from the weak to the strong role. Apparently, the anticipation of 
role change was important, since no such effect was apparent within the SNT 
dyads. 

Finally, there was a Ss X condition interaction effect in that Miami-Dade 
Junior College Ss cooperated less in the ST and SNT dyads than did Uni- 
versity of Miami Ss, but the reverse occurred in the NS dyads. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND PARENTAL 
ATTITUDES AND RACE AWARENESS IN FIVE-YEAR-OLDS* 


Department of Psychology, University of North Carolina at Charlotte 


Louis DIAMANT 


А. INTRODUCTION 


‘The development of race awareness and race attitudes in children has been 
the subject of research for several decades. The studies of Horowitz (2) 
provided important information relating both to the recognition of skin color 
differences and the beginning of prejudiced attitudes in children. He found 
that for social situations: e.g., playing games, eating dinner at home, five-year- 
old boys evidenced little racial prejudice, but when asked to choose from a 
group of 12 photographs (four white and eight Negro) the boys they “liked 
best,” prejudice was demonstrated and at a level as high as that exhibited by 
boys of 14 years. Clark and Clark (1) demonstrated, with the use of dolls, 
that Negro children as young as three years could visually discriminate be- 
tween the white and Negro races and express preferences. Stevenson and 
Stewart (3), using dolls to test the ability of children of ages three to seven 
years to discriminate racial differences and to test for racial preferences and 
attitudes, found that such discrimination was difficult for three-year-old chil- 
dren; both the ability to discriminate and racial awareness developed rapidly 
after age three years until age seven years. 

'The procedures and certain of the hypotheses in the present study were 
developed from the observations of children during clinical doll play and from 
their responses to a number of questions concerned with forming a family with 
dolls. When the adult dolls, male or female, or child dolls were presented to 
a child separately and an identification asked for, no family designation was 
given as a response (mother, father, or baby) ; but when presented together, 
the response of the child would frequently be mother, father, or baby. In the 
cases observed clinically, more intelligent children seemed to have a greater 
Awareness of the family relationship than less intelligent children. Using family 
dolls appeared to lend dimension to the use of dolls in exploring the child's 
perception of race, 


The current study investigated relationships between children's awareness 
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of race, their intelligence, and the race attitudes of their parents. One of the 
concerns was the extent to which children of parents with a segregation point 
of view evidenced race awareness as compared to children whose parents did 
not hold a segregationist point of view. A further concern was the role of the 
intelligence of preschool children in applying race awareness to social grouping. 

It was assumed that when the investigator formed a mixed family by re- 
placing the white child doll with the Negro child doll, there would be inter- 
ference with the forming of the family response, even more so for a highly 
intelligent 8 who would be more likely to notice an incongruity. It was expected 


that the incongruity would be reflected in an increase in the time required to 
establish a family relationship. d 


The prestudy observatio; 


ns led to the following hypotheses: (a) the higher 
the intelligence, the short 


er the time required to see the all-white dolls as a 
family, (b) the higher the intelligence, the longer the time required to see the 


mixed dolls as a family, (c) it would take longer to see the mixed dolls as a 
family than the all-white dolls аз a family, and (4) when the dolls are mixed, 


the time for seeing them as a family would be shorter when the parents' scores 
on an attitudes scale towards civil rights legislation are higher. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


"class neighborhoods who 
arlotte, North Carolina. 
xty Ss completed all data 
al sample. Twenty-eight Ss (14 girls, 14 
hite-parent, Negro-child doll group (M), and 
s) were in the all-white doll group (W), 
2. Materials 

The dolls were Negro and white family dolls 
Princeton, New Jersey). Four dolls in all ( 
child doll and one Negro child doll) were selected for examination. To help 
in the identification, the Negro child doll was painted by a professional artist 
to darken the skin and hair. In a preliminary investigation (Л — 10) it was 
judged by all children as being a Negro doll. 


3. Procedure 

The subjects (Ss) were tested as follows. (a) The 
ligence Test (level 1) was administered in 
class sessions. (5) A Likert scale composed Ь 
taken from sections of recent civil rights legis] 


Lorge-Thorndike Intel- 
the classrooms during regular 
У the investigator of 10 items 
ation (Public Law 88.352 and 
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Public Law 89-110) was given to the parents. The 10 items dealt with both 
educational and employment opportunity (all employers hiring and having 
training programs should consider applicants no matter what their race), 
voting and political rights (persons should be allowed full voting privilege 
no matter what their race), and the desirability of equal access to accommo- 
dations (persons should be allowed equal accommodations in all hotels and 
vacation resorts no matter what their race). The scale was to be returned to 
the teacher sealed. Parents were told the questionnaire was for scientific re- 
search and that no names or personal identification were required. (c) The 
family doll test was administered individually by the experimenter (Е) in the 
following manner: 

The children were sent by the teacher from their classroom to the examining 
room where they were alternately placed in group M or group W. 8 and E 
sat across from each other at a school table. The dolls were kept from the 
child's view. E then placed the adult male doll on the table before the child, 
at which time a stop watch was started, then asked "Who is this?" After 
an interval of two seconds Æ said, “Tell me if you know." The adult female 
doll was next placed on the table beside the adult male doll and the questions 
were repeated in the same manner. The child doll, either white or Negro, was 
then placed between the adult female doll and the adult male doll and the ques- 
tions were repeated as above. If § then stated that the child doll was a baby 
or child, he was asked again who the adult male and female dolls were. If $ 
stated mother and father or parents, the timing was stopped. If S stated that 
he did not know or gave a wrong answer a second set of questions was asked 
as follows: “What does he (child) call him (adult male) ?" “What does he 
(child) call her (adult female)?” If the family was still not recognized as 
such, a third set of questions was asked. “Does he (child) know him (adult 
male) ?" “Does he (child) know her (adult female) ?" These questions were 
asked of all possible relationships when necessary. If 8 at any point in the 
questioning replied, “yes” he was asked, “How come?” If he said, for example, 
“because he is her baby," E asked, “Who is this?” about the remaining dolls. 
Complete identification was necessary to establish the family. A three-minute 
maximum was allowed. Only two Ss did not finish the test in the allotted 
time, and they were given a score of 180 (seconds). The doll test sessions were 
recorded on tape by a research assistant and the administrations were judged 
by three of the writers’ colleagues to be objective and consistent. 


C. RESULTS 


In neither the M nor W group were there significant correlations between 
IQ scores and the time for completing the doll family. In the M group there 
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was no correlation between scores on the measure of attitudes toward n 
rights legislation of the Ss' parents and the speed of assembly of the doll family. 

"There was no significant difference in the time scores between the M group 
and the W group. The mean time score was 51.07 seconds for group M and 
49.06 seconds for group W. 

The IQs, as measured by the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, ranged 
from 92 to 140, with a mean JQ of 111. No significant differences in /Q 
between groups M and W were found. This was to be expected, as a result of 
the random selection of the two groups. 


D. Discussion 

The results were an interesting refutation of 
the firmest private expectation of E, and E's 
With regard to the lack of correlation between intelligence and the time 
for family assemblage, it appears that the Clinical observations leading to 
this hypothesis were based on observations that included children of lower 
than normal intelligence, Apparently the doll family completion perfor- 
mance does not discriminate degrees of intelligence within the normal range, 
The Ss in this study were well within that range. It also appeared that children 
of five years who were of normal intelligence did not refrain from calling a 
Negro child doll a child of white doll Parents, regardless of parental attitudes 
towards civil rights, Furthermore, at age five, when developing perceptual 
discrimination, as an aspect of intelligence, might be expected to interfere 
with the task of organizing a mixed racial group into a family, higher intel- 
ligence did not appear to have such an interfering function, Thus, while five- 
year-old Ss demonstrated that they were able to distinguish Negro from white 
children, they could also visualize and accept a Negro child in a white family, 
It would seem that children of this age have not yet been impressed with adult 
racial standards and that the pattern of unity of a family was perhaps too com- 
pelling a Gestalt to be superceded by the separateness of race differences, The 
present study tends to support Horowitz’s (2) finding that there is visual 
discrimination at age five but not marked prejudice in certain social 


all hypotheses (and of 
professional colleagues as well). 


situations, 
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PERFORMANCE DECREMENT AS A FUNCTION OF POSITIVE 
FEEDBACK: SELF-DEFEATING BEHAVIOR* : 


Department of Psychology, State University of New York at Buffalo 


MicHAEL Moses AND JAMES E. Marcia 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Aronson and Carlsmith (1) have suggested that a cognition about perfor- 
mance which is inconsistent with a self-relevant performance expectancy can 
produce cognitive dissonance (5). For example, an individual who expects to 
do poorly will experience dissonance if he finds himself doing well; in order 
to reduce the dissonance, he might be expected to lower his performance. 
Changing performance after he has been told that he has done well also has the 
effect of being “self-defeating.” 

Aronson and Carlsmith (1) developed an experimental procedure allowing 
for a dissonance reduction process that can be characterized as “undoing.” 
Subjects were required to guess which young man was schizophrenic from 
among three whose photographs were presented on a card. Feedback following 
each of the first four trials was designed to induce either high or low score 
expectancies. The score following the fifth trial was intended either to confirm 
or to disconfirm these expectancies. After the fifth trial feedback, the experi- 
menter had subjects repeat their choices on this trial, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to undo their original performance—under the guise that the trial had 
been “spoiled.” Results seemed to confirm their hypotheses. Subjects who had 
received feedback designed to induce low expectancy, and then received a high, 
disconfirming score, changed more of their choices when they were allowed to 
repeat the crucial fifth trial than did subjects who had been given low scores 
throughout. 

Experimental evidence for the Aronson-Carlsmith hypothesis has been dis- 
couraging (4, 9, 10), with Waterman and Ford (11) and Lowin and Epstein 
(6) pointing to confounding effects of memory ; and Brock, Edelman, Edward, 
and Schuck (2) claiming only two successful replications in seven variations 
on the Aronson-Carlsmith design. The present design represents three improve- 
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ments over previous studies, in addition to controling for the memory effect 
noted by Waterman and Ford (11). 


Previous experiments have required subjects to repeat the fifth trial, with 
changes in choices on this trial serving as the dependent variable. "Typically, 
however, individuals faced with cognitions about behavior which are incon- 
sistent with self-relevant performance expectancy are not given the opportunity 
to function in exactly the same situation a second time. To the extent that the 
Aronson-Carlsmith hypothesis purports to hav 


е relevance to everyday (non- 
experimental) behavior, 


one possible reason for failures to replicate may be 
the novelty of the experimental requirement that subjects repeat a 
trial—certainly not a common occurrence, 
is one in which subjects are required to 
task following the high, expectancy- 
minimizing dissonance under such circ 
ing actual performance in the trials fo 


"spoiled" 
A more lifelike set of circumstances 


Hence, in the present study, feedback follo 
confirm the subjects’ preexperimental expect 


A third difficulty with many designs testing the Aronson-Carlsmith hypoth- 


esis has been the inadequate controls on experimenter bias (8). Marwit and 
Marcia (7) have demonstrated that bias occurs in a testing situation to about 
the same extent whether the experimenter has a hypothesis given to him or 
makes his own. Probably the only ways of controlling for these effects are to 
use a fairly large sample of experimenters, ignorant of the main hypotheses, in 
the hope that their conflicting individual hypotheses will cancel each other out, 
or to automate the experiment as fully as possible. This latter procedure has 
been employed in the present study. 


2 C. Marcantonio, personal communication, 1966. 
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The hypothesis tested was based on Aronson and Carlsmith's (1) theory; 
however, the dependent variable was level of performance in those trials fol- 
lowing disconfirmation of expectancy. Specifically, it was predicted that sub- 
jects who are presented with feedback scores which confirmed initial assessment- 
based expectancies, and who are then presented with high, disconfirming scores, 


will on subsequent trials exhibit a decrease in level of performance. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


'Twenty male and 20 female college students in introductory psychology 
courses at the State University of New York at Buffalo served as subjects. 
They were divided into four subgroups: 10 male and 10 female experimentals 
(disconfirmed expectancy); 10 male and 10 female controls (confirmed ex- 
pectancy). 

2. Task 

Weick's (12) modification of the Concept Attainment Task (CAT) de- 
veloped by Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin (3) served as the performance 
measure. 

3. Procedure 

At the onset of the experiment, S was seated at a table with the CAT 
chart in front of him. This was a 16 inch X 16 inch piece of plasterboard 
with transparent backing. An array of 32 cards was drawn on the plaster- 
board. On each card were symbols having five characteristics: number (one 
or two), size (large or small), color (black or white), shape (round or 
square), and position (right or left). For example, the symbols on card 8 
contained the characteristics one, large, black, square, on the right. Below 
each of the drawn cards on the chart a small rectangle was cut out, allowing 
for the convenient insertion and removal of rectangular ceramic tiles. Under- 
neath the chart were oaktag answer sheets, a separate answer sheet for each 
problem. The words "yes" and "no" were printed on the answer sheets in 
such a way that, when the sheet was lined up directly underneath the plaster- 
board CAT chart, the removal of a tile from the rectangle below a card re- 
vealed either a “yes” or “по” through the transparent plastic backing. 

The 8 was informed that the purpose of the experiment was to develop a 
"self-administered verbal intelligence test" and told that he would be solving 
problems which “have been found to have a very high correlation with verbal 
intelligence in a college population.” He was then given information about 
the nature of percentiles and asked to estimate his verbal intelligence relative 
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to other college students in the country in terms of a percentile score. This 


estimate was used as the baseline for Subsequent feedback. Introduction to 


and training on the task, the Scoring system, and the use of the apparatus 
followed. 


S was told that he was to arrive 


of one, two, or three attributes (e.g., large, white; or one, circle, left), Each 
trial began with $ being given Опе positive example of the concept: i.e., the 
number of a card that contained all of the attributes constituting a correct 
solution. He then determined whether other cards wi 
by picking up the tile under the card (a “request” ) 
or “no” on the answer sheet below, А “yes” 
card contained all the characteristics called fo 
meant that the card was lacking in 
The removed tile was d 


at a correct concept which might consist 


ere positive or negative 
» thus revealing the “yes” 
answer meant that a particular 
r in the concept; a “no” answer 
ing box containing д 

y E who could thus 
record the number of tiles placed in the box 0 make a guess at 
at the concept was 
he deposited into the 
T so tiles to the right 


ay that he thought th 
him two tiles, which 
аКеп from a pile of 100 о 
» а white light 
m went on; an incorrect s 
ed until the Concept was 
T every 30 seconds tha 
T a problem, then, w 
S, and one point for 
те, the poorer his pe 


point (tile) was assessed fo 
tainment, The final score fo 
request, two points per gues: 
Hence, the higher a $' sco 
cedure is consistent with that employed by Weick (12). 
At the conclusion of a trial, § waited 4 
tallied up his score to arrive at his “Verb 
for that trial. E then displayed the perce 
which, in addition to the red and white lig! 


while E supposedly 
Percentile standing 
ntile on the wooden feedback box 
hts, housed two digital display units 


ayed were visible through an aperture, Г 
directed S's attention to the percentile feedback. § was then j 


bers displayed on the feedback box we 
verbal intelligence percentile estimat 
trial, minus 4 after the second, and p 


asis of S's initial 


ate plus 3 after the first 
lus 1 after the third. 


i 


Ёд 


x 
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Following the fourth trial, S was randomly assigned to the experimental 
or control group. The number then displayed was, for control Ss, the same 
as their initial estimate. For experimental $$ the number consisted of their 
initial percentile estimate plus 15. Three more trials without feedback fol- 
lowed, and a short face-to-face debriefing completed the session. 

The experiment was conducted in two adjacent rooms separated by a one- 
way mirror through which Æ observed S. Other than directly answering ques- 
tions that Ss asked about the procedure, all E's communication to $ was via 
tape recording and feedback box. Direct communication between E and $ was 
all but eliminated. 


C. RESULTS 


Figure 1 compares the mean scores per trial for each of the four subgroups 
on each of the seven trials. Analyses of variance were performed for each 
trial; none achieved significance. 

A comparison of the variances of the scores per trial for each of the sub- 
groups on each of the trials is presented in Figure 2. The figure indicates that 
the most striking difference in variances of the subgroups occurred on trial 5. 
'The major source of this significant departure from homogeneity of variance 
(Fmax = 7.05, р < .01) is the difference between the pooled variances of the 
experimental and control subgroups. 
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Since scores are penalty points, the higher the score, the poorer the performance) 
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*--—------* male-confirmed 
C20 ai. aureo female-confirmed 
OQ ;- *——*—*_ moale- disconfirmed 
е o fi 


Inspection of Figures 1 and 2 indicates relatively large differences among 


the four subgroups in terms of mean Scores and variances on trials 1 and 2 as 
opposed to trials 3 and 4, This js interpreted as a “warm-up” effect and 
trials 3 and 4 Were used as the p, ating measures of perfor- 
mance change, 

Performance change was measured j 


the scores on trials 3 and 4 w 


trials 5, 6, and 7 following final feedback. The second involyed subtracting 


a the score on trial 5. Neither 
ded significant differences between the con. 


though the experimenta] subgroups showed 
a higher mean decrement both on the fifth ang on the final three trials com- 


bined, they did not differ significantly from the control subgroups, thus failing 
to confirm the hypothesis, 

Figure 3 allows for direct comparison of experimental and control $$ in 
terms of performance change from trials 3 and 4 to trial 5, The highest score 
(poorest performance) for a control § was 16.0, whereas fj 
Ss (three females and two males) received higher scores, foy 
strikingly higher (29.0, 34.0, 34.0, and 39:5). The implication 
decrement in performance that did occur on trial 5, 
of the experimental subgroups relative to the mean 
(Fig. 1), was based upon particularly extensive 


» as exhibited in the means 
S of the control subgroups 
decrements in performance 
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TRIAL 5 PERFORMANCE MEASURE 
SCORES 
CONFIRMED SUBGROUPS 


TRIAL 5 PERFORMANCE MEASURE 
SCORES 


DISCONFIRMEO SUBGROUPS 


male- 1-10 
female> 1-20 


FIGURE 3 
‘TRIAL 5 PERFORMANCE SCORES FOR THE DISCONFIRMED AND CONFIRMED SUBGROUPS 
(High score reflects performance decrement) 
on the part of four individual Ss, along with a less extensive decrement on 


the part of a fifth. 


D. Discussion 


Three aspects of this design represent improvements over the typical Aron- 
son-Carlsmith paradigm: (a) Actual performance was used, thus tying the 
experimental situation somewhat closer to everyday behavior and eliminating 
the possible novelty effects of repeating a "spoiled" trial; (b) subjects’ actual 
expectancies were used, thus avoiding the possibility that the expectancy-estab- 
lishing operations themselves arouse dissonance; and (c) the automation of 
the task virtually eliminated opportunities for experimenter bias. 

Under the conditions of this study, the Aronson-Carlsmith effect, as a gen- 
eral response tendency, was not obtained. The significant difference in vari- 
ances is interpreted as evidence for an interaction between the experimental 
treatment and some organismic variable or variables. In short, some individ- 
uals decrease their performance after expectancy-disconfirming success and 
some do not. While this “self-defeating” behavior is interpreted here as be- 
ing the effect of positive information, an alternative interpretation is possible. 
Some individuals may be disturbed by апу type of discrepant information. 
That is, equal performance decrements might have been obtained, if the ex- 
perimental feedback had been negative rather than positive. Of course, a 
check on this interpretation would be the addition of a third group who re- 
ceived expectancy-disconfirming failure information. However, even if the 
“discrepant information” hypothesis were valid, one would still have to de- 
termine the personality characteristics of individuals who do and do not re- 
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act to expectancy-disconfirming information with Performance pon kn 
characteristic might be "rigidity"; for these individuals, any Mp dete 
previously established pattern might interfere With performance, T е 3 Б 
study suggests, therefore, that a resolution of the current contradictory 


ings for the Aronson-Carlsmith hypothesis тау come from the investigation 


bjects who do and do 
ive feedback or after any 


An investigation of the Aronson-Carlsmith 1 esis 
defeating behavior,” suggested that the pheno i 
sonality characteristics, rather than solely of situational manipulation, Meth- 
odological contributions involved actual performance rather than repetition 
of a “spoiled task” as the dependent variable, taking into account subjects’ 
preexperiment expectancies and adequate controls on experimenter bias, 


menon was a function of per- 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPEREGO*? 


Louisiana State University and Duval County Public Schools 


RALPH Mason DREGER AND MILDRED BARNERT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In psychological discussions of the superego it generally appears to be as- 
sumed that Freud was the first among mankind to discuss the inner compul- 
sions or internalized standards derived from society. But only to name such 
writers as Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, and Joseph Butler in our own culture, 
to say nothing of Oriental cultures, is sufficient to suggest that questions of 
conscience or “moral virtue" or the “moral faculty" have been seriously con- 
sidered, from a psychological standpoint, for centuries. 

Nevertheless, it is to Freud's credit that he endeavored to dissect this inner 
compulsion empirically, beginning in the middle years of his psychoanalytic 
career (17). Freud spoke of the ego-ideal as watching the ego and measuring 
it against the ideal of narcissistic gratification, Some inconsistency in his con- 
cept at that time is found in his mentioning, a paragraph later, the person's 
ego-ideal "over which his conscience keeps guard." In subsequent years Freud 
(18) identified the ego-ideal and the superego (strictly speaking a function 
or set of functions, but sometimes almost like an homunculus) as the precipi- 
tate in the ego of parental imagoes, the personal representatives of society. 

'This latter aspect, the superego as representative of society, brings to the 
fore the relatively neglected matter of the content of the superego (47). It 
seems that there has been a studied neglect even of the substance of moral 
values, either from a mistaken notion about the neutrality of science in re- 
spect to moral principles (49), or possibly from the assumption that everyone 
knows the content of the superego. But in another, perhaps the only other 
major content area of the superego besides morality, there has been a grosser 
omission. "That is the area pertaining to conventions and customs. 
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The authors have combed the psychoanalytic journals, dozens of personality 
and psychoanalytic texts, and other sources (5, 16, 19, 20, 22, 23, 29, 33, 36, 
37, 40, 52), and have found virtually nothing on the content of the superego 
as custom or convention. Possibly, the reason is that psychoanalysts may con- 
sider the acute distress attendant upon gaucheries or violation of society’s non- 
ethical demands not in the same class of reactions as guilt distress reactions 
from violating moral Precepts. Beres (5) cites Freud as authority for part of 
his statement: "Shame, disgust, remorse, unhappiness, humiliation, and fear 
are ego responses. They may appear with or without an internalized sense of 
wrongdoing.” But it is just this “Sense of wrongdoing” which individuals feel 
about violating customary practices and conventional (nonethical) norms. 
Dozens, and perhaps in the aggregate, hundreds of articles discuss extensively 
the development of the superego, its structure, its “cruelty,” its relation to id, 
ego, and world, but scarcely devote any words at all to the contents of the 
superego in specific terms of either moral standards or conventions, as if con- 
tent were vastly unimportant. 
Insofar as content has been considered at all, only ethical or moral contents 
are seen as proper objects of the superego: "As a child grows up, the office of 
father is carried on by masters and others in authority; the power of their 
injunctions and prohibitions remains rooted in the ego-ideal and conscience, 
to exercise the censorship of morals... . It is easy to show that the ego-ideal 
(superego) answers in every way to what is expected of the higher nature of 
man” (18, p. 49, italics supplied). In the early days of ego psychology, Hart- 
mann eż al. (23) said categorically : “Functions of the superego center around 

moral demands.” Hartmann (22) has continued to hold this position, 
As far as the authors have been able to determine, there is in psychoanalytic 
treatment of the superego little or no recognition that a distinction can be 
made between "what is expected of the higher nature of man" or “moral 
standards” or “moral demands” and the conventional or customary. And yet, 
in the history of mankind general agreement exists concerning the distinction 
between ethical precepts and what is merely customary, although it has taken 
moral geniuses to separate the conventional from the moral from civilization 
to civilization (Aristotle, the author of Bhagavad-Gita, St. Bonaventura, But- 
ler, Confucius, Hammurabi, Jesus, Kant, Lao-tze, Moses, St, Paul, Spinoza, 
St. Thomas, to name some of the outstanding ones). However much dis 
ment there is respecting certain borderline precepts, however much controversy 
or casuistry exists over applications of moral standards, however many excep- 
tions appear as with the Thugs and Hash-Hashins, or however many attacks 
are made by Machiavellis and Nietzsches (who acknowledge negatively the 


agree- 


Йй 
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existence of well-accepted standards), ethical and religious philosophers have 
agreed fairly well on common ethical precepts. And modern thinkers would 
agree with them (14, 32, 59). It is toward these moral precepts that the 
Freudian superego seems to be directed exclusively. 

It appears reasonable to suppose, therefore, on the basis of what psychoanal- 
ysis itself has taught us and controlled research (12, 13) has confirmed con- 
cerning the selective nature of perceptual and evaluative processes, that the 
content of the superego does ло? consist only of ethical injunctions and prohi- 
bitions. Instead, we should suppose that there are both custom and conscience 
functions in the superego (14), the one relating to guilt, the other to shame 
or embarrassment (31). The distinction which adults make intellectually be- 
tween custom and ethical precept presumably cannot be made initially by the 
child at the time when the superego is being formed. 

Parsons (7, 41, 42, 43, 44) calls attention from a sociological orientation, 
to the failure of Freud and psychoanalysts in general to include other than 
moral standards in the content of the “internalization of value-patterns.” Al- 
though Parsons seems to make a distinction between superego content and 
other valuc-orientations, his emphasis on the fact that in both instances the 
same kind of learning occurs with the same objects of identification implies 
that the same complex function, the superego system, encompasses both. Kluck- 
hohn, Murray, and Schneider (33) recognize the larger contents of the super- 
ego which is “the necessary link between the laws and customs of a society as 
a whole and the conforming behavior of its individual members.” Anthro- 
pologists have found considerable differences among various societies in the 
strictness and explicitness of the internalization process, as Mead (35) has 
shown; but a cultural anthropologist would be hard put to it to find a society 
in which no such process takes place. In any case, it is the anthropologists who 
have been most insistent that all the standards, not only moral standards, are 
incorporated in the internalization process. 

It follows, then, that the “pangs of conscience” are not restricted to what 
mankind or even the individual himself regards as moral matters, pertaining 
to “the higher nature of man.” As Veblen wrote, “There are few things that 
so touch us with an instinctive revulsion as a breach of decorum . . ." (60, p. 
49 [original, 1912]). The actual degree of distress a person suffers over vio- 
lations of custom or conscience, or the imagined degree of distress (which is 
all there can ever be for some violations), therefore, is not directly related to 
any distinction between conventional and ethical precepts. In fact, it is hy- 
pothesized here that the degrees of distress are distributed fairly indiscrimi- 
nately among customary and conscience functions of the superego. 
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For purposes of examining the foregoing hypothesis it is assumed that con- 
vention and ethic can be categorized and that degrees of distress or imagined 
distress can be ordered and a metric applied. Urban (59) points out that 
merely setting down a set of values implies some order. To be sure, such “ог- 
ders” do not imply that a metric can be applied; but if they can be related to 
an underlying hedonistic continuum in some Way, measurement can be made, 
perhaps in the Thorndike and "Thurstone tradition (10, 11, 15, 21, 24, 25, 26, 
28, 34, 50, 53, 55, 56, 57). "There is ample evidence to indicate that Ss can 


order, according to a Western scale of values, various crimes and misdemean- 
ors and even improprieties, 


The authors’ empirical question is, 
fairly well exposed to Western cultur 
to the degrees of imagined distress t 
vention which they nevertheless can 


therefore, “Сап persons who have been 
€ place in hierarchical order, according 
hey evoke, Principles of ethics and con- 
discriminate from each other ?” 


B. METHOD 
The G-E Scale (Guilt-Embarrassment), 

the items below according to the intensity of 
uation depicted. Five items (or six counting 
tended to suggest definitely ethical situations, 
tional but nevertheless distress provoking situa 
as an anchor. The instructions called for a r 
tense reaction; in several instances, F was ranked “1,” and thus the reversed 
rankings could be identified, Following the ranking, a respondent is asked to 


identify the items as “G,” "E," or “GE,” which he was told symbolized, re- 
spectively, guilt, embarrassment, or both, 


Tequires the respondent to rank 
distress he would feel in the sit- 
the deity-oriented one) are in- 
three to suggest purely сопуеп- 
tions, and one, Item F, to serve 
anking of “1” for the most in- 


The G-E Scale 
A. Breaking your hostess’ best china platter, 


B. Killing someone in a planned murder (“premeditated murder”), 
C. Stealing an automobile, 
D. Finding yourself in a public 
E. A married person, engaging 
than your spouse. 
F. Repeating the multiplication tables with a number of errors, 
G. Going into a theater without paying (and not getting caught). 
H. Using God's name in a curse. 
1. Missing a step going upstairs and falling forward ( 
stairs") in the presence of those before whom 
nified. 


J. Telling a lie (not a “white lie"). 


place without your trousers or dress, 
in sexual intercourse with another 


"falling up- 
you wish to appear dig- 
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Because of its long association with the superego in the literature, the term 
"guilt" was employed for the G-E Scale. Pittel and Mendelsohn (47) show 
that the presence or absence of indices of guilt does not provide an unambig- 
uous measure of the strength of the superego (or moral values, to which they, 
too, limit the superego). Nevertheless, the assumption was made for economic, 
as well as theoretical ethical, reasons that the term "guilt" would be less am- 
biguous an index of moral values than any other single term. “Embarrass- 
ment" was chosen to represent other reactions of a distress nature relating to 
convention and custom. Together with Hollingworth (28) the authors use 
the generalized term “distress” to encompass both sets of imagined reactions. 
Only 10 items were included in the G-E Scale for ease of administration and 
judgment; the subjects were not captive psychology classes on the whole but a 
wide variety of liberal arts classes and others. Rank ordering was the chosen 
form of response; first, because the experimental question called for an hier- 
archy; second, because no assumption was made as to equal distances between 
successive items as a Thurstone-type equal-intervals scale would require; and 
third, rank ordering is an implicit paired comparisons method similar to Thur- 
stone’s (56) ordering of social values. 

Twenty-four independent samples of Americans were administered the G-E 
Scale. They are grouped and identified by numbers here and in Table 1 as 
follows: 

(1) Daytime general psychology class, N = 20. 

(2) Nighttime abnormal psychology class, N = 17. 

(3) High school science honors class, А = 21, 

(4) Sixteen assorted liberal arts classes, male N — 146, female N — 91. 

(5) Four psychology classes, N = 96; retested following one month, N — 
81. 

(6) Evening adult church study group, N = 24. 


Groups 1, 2, and 3 constituted preliminary samples. The “major sample,” 
on which most of the analysis here is based, is group 4. Group 5 served as a 
cross-validating and reliability-checking (test-retest) sample. The church sam- 
ple, with principally older adults, was considered in a category by itself. Al- 
together, 437 subjects responded to the G-E Scale anonymously. Eleven rec- 
ords were totally unusable because of failure to follow directions. Another 45 
could be used for part of their results only. Generally, subjects represent the 
college level. The city in which most of the subjects reside is a standard met- 
ropolitan statistical area. 
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TABLE 1 А 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF AVERAGE RANKINGS OF G-E SCALE ITEMS AND OF AVERAGE RATINGS 
OF GUILT OR EMBARRASSMENT FOR ORIGINAL AND CROSs-VALIDATING SAMPLES? 


Samples». е 
Items (1) (2) (3) (4) (5)4 (6) 
(1) 97 .93 97 96 .93 
(2) .96 96 95 96 96 
(3) 99 98 97 395 .89 
(4) 97 99 99 96 88 
(5) 96 98 .98 499 93 


(6) 96 99 .98 99 99 
ч Correlations for average rankings are above diagonal, for 


average ratings below. 
amples are identified in text, 
© Correlation between males and females: .94. 

Test-retest r for combined samples: .99, 


In the main part of the experiment, administrators, prim 
professors, were supplied explicit standardized directions, No doubt, unwanted 
variance was contributed by professors untrained in group standardized test- 
ing, although no test could be made of this variance with administrator and 
class effects confounded, 

Coefficients of concordance, Kendall's 777 statistic (30), 


-000 to 1.000, were computed to determine the degree of agreement among in- 
dividuals within groups on the ranking of items in terms of intensity of dis- 
tress. Means and standard deviations were also computed for each ranked 
item, and intercorrelations among sample means employed as a measure of 
common group agreement on rankings. Finally, averages were obtained for 
Guilt, Guilt-Embarrassment, and Embarrassment ratings. 

In the initial instructions to the three preliminary samples no reemphasis on 
the direction of ranking was incorporated, With these cases, therefore, where 
it seemed obvious that 8 had reversed ranks, the ranks were reversed for an- 
alysis. With a change in the instructions Suggesting that no ties were permis- 
sible, and that “1” means “that situation that would make you feel the worst,” 
analysis was carried out for the major and cross-validating samples without 
effecting such reversals. 


arily liberal arts 


Which ranges from 


C. RESULTS 


Within the groups being sampled, individuals agreed substantially with one 
another according to the coefficients of concordance, which ranged from .305 
to .708 with an average of .410 for the "major sample.” By the chi square test 
all Ws are significant beyond the .001 level. 77s ате possibly slightly inflated 
in the preliminary samples because of reversals of rankings undertaken by the 
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investigators. By the same token, however, 7/"s in the other samples may be 
slightly deflated, for probably some subjects ranked items in the wrong direc- 
tion to indicate intensity. 

Agreement among different groups is shown in Table 1 which contains two 
triangular matrices, the upper half representing correlations among average 
rankings of G-E Scale items for imagined distress value and the lower half 
representing intercorrelations of “ratings” of items as guilt- or embarrassment- 
producing. The degree of agreement on ranking is further indicated by a 77 
of .954 when average rankings are reduced to rank ordered data. While rec- 
ognizing that correlations of averages are usually high (27), it may yet be 
concluded that a very strong agreement exists from group to group. 

"l'est-retest reliability of ranking was estimated from individual to individ- 
ual for 81 subjects by means of 7 Cocfficients. 'These ranged from .08 to .96 
with a strong negative skew. One suspects that the individual with the .08 
correlation did not follow directions. The assumption was made that 7 is a 
close equivalent to Pearson's r, since both are approximations of a general 
correlation coefficient (30). Accordingly, т'ѕ were transformed to Fisher's z's 
which were averaged and retransformed. The average 7 is .74, the median .81. 
These values may be regarded as comparable to conventional test-retest reli- 
ability coefficients, averaged, for a one-month interval between testings. 

Guilt-Embarrassment ratings on the same samples showed an average agree- 
ment from test to retest of 77.7 per cent, with a range of 47 per cent to 97 
per cent. Items B, C, D, F, and I ranged from 93 to 97 per cent, items А, E, 
and G from 65 to 75 per cent. But for J and H this agreement is only 47 
and 48 per cent, respectively. A chi square test of agreement was made for 
each item across two administrations, assuming 3314 per cent as chance. Ac- 
tual agreement on all items was considerably above chance. 

In some ways, the crucial test of the empirical question can be found in the 
results recorded in Table 2. In the left half of Table 2 a composite set of 
rankings is presented, ordered from low, 2.1 (most intense reaction), to high, 
8.2 (least intense reaction). Item B stands out as capable of engendering the 
greatest degree of imagined distress. Items E, C, and D group themselves to- 
gether almost indistinguishably. H. appears by itself. ] and A are ranked alike 
on the average, with I relatively close. Items G and F seem to stand indepen- 
dently, the latter serving, as expected, as an anchor at the end of the scale. 

In the right-hand portion of Table 2 average ratings of items on Guilt, 
Guilt-Embarrassment, and Embarrassment parallel the item rankings. Inter- 
pretations, in the final column, in terms of closeness of the means to integral 
numbers are clear-cut with the exception of Item E, which could be either 
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TABLE 2 


Gv 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF IrEM RANKINGS ОЕ G-E ScaLE AND 
А OF GUILT-EMBARRASSMENT RATINGS ORDERED BY MEAN RANKINGS 


Item rankingsa Guilt- 

Item x sD x SD 
B 2.1 245 11 27 
Е 3.6 2.30 1.5 .66 
С 3.8 1.79 11 32 
D 3.8 2.00 3.0 17 
H 5.4 2.26 14 -63 
J 6.1 1.94 1.4 6+ 
А 62 2.28 2.8 46 
I 6.5 2.77 3.0 13 
G 7.5 1.74 13 65 
Е 


group, N = 402 
229 (о 235, аз several $; 
another item. Guilt — 1, Guilt-Embarrassment 


Guilt-Embarrassment or Guilt. However, with E, since the 
1.5 is from 1.47, the Guilt interpretation is more likely, 


items rank above some Guilt items in distress value, 


D. Discussion 
"The empirical question a 
firmative: Representatives of We: 
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15 Investigation are valid, 
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imagined reactions. Most persons will never commit murder, probably most 
will not commit adultery, or major thievery, or stand on a street corner minus 
“appropriate” attire. The authors agree with Pittel and Mendelsohn (47) 
who regard imagination as a legitimate arca of personality investigation. 

There are affinities in the present research to role concepts and norms (58), 
to the distinction Angyal (4) implies between “external cultures” and “sim- 
ulated cultural pattern," to Allport's (1, 2, 3) must and ought consciences, 
to Peck's (46) and Cattell's (8, 9, 45) factors of socialization, and sociologi- 
cal discussions of “inner-directedness” and "other-directedness" (35, 38, 51), 
as well as to Jung’s “collective consciousness” (29). 

More specific to the results at hand are the findings of Hollingworth (28), 
who reports considerable agreement on conscience items alone, and Coombs 
(11), Ekman (15), and Thurstone (56), whose hierarchical orders of con- 
science items roughly parallel those of the authors, though they reflect some 
changes across the years. Sutcliffe and Haberman (55) discovered intermin- 
gling of convention and ethic in Australian culture similar to that in this in- 
vestigation. If a group is as stable as its norms (39, 54), and if the G-E Scale 
responses can be assumed to be veridical reflections of the superego, the society 
represented by our samples must be considered stable. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Freud and his followers have not adequately distinguished between custom 
and conscience functions of the superego. Yet in the history of mankind philos- 
ophers and others have been able to discriminate the ethical from the merely 
conventional in such a way as to impress the discrimination on the civilizations 
of East and West. In the development of the individual there seems to be a 
mingling of the ethical and conventional within the superego, even though the 
individual may intellectually recognize the distinction between ethical and 
conventional precepts. In the study here 437 subjects, almost all Americans, 
responded anonymously and independently to the G-E Scale which is designed 
to measure the intensity of reactions to custom and conscience situations. Rank 
order correlations of individual rankings of 10 imagined situations and rating 
of these items as productive of guilt or embarrassment revealed a high order 
of agreement among subjects and among independent groups of subjects. Some 
embarrassment items were ranked higher in intensity value than some guilt 
items. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator. 
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AUSTRALIAN STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES TO NEGROES AND 
ABORIGINES ON THE MULTIFACTOR RACIAL 
ATTITUDE INVENTORY (MRAI)* 


University of New England, Australia 


Gorpon STANLEY 


The purpose of the present study was to investigate white Australian uni- 
versity students’ attitudes to American Negroes and Australian Aborigines 
with the use of the Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory (MRAI).* As the 
Australian Aborigine is culturally much less similar to the white Australian 
than is the American Negro,? it was predicted that the Negro would be viewed 
more favorably by white Australians than the Australian Aborigine. This pre- 
diction was derived from the Rokeach? theory that prejudice is not directed 
toward a person of another race, religion, or nationality because of his ethnic 
membership per se, but because of the perception that he differs in important 
beliefs and values. 


The subjects were 149 white Australian university students of both sexes 
enrolled in introductory psychology at the University of New England, Aus- 
tralia. They were allocated to either of two groups, one responding with the 
American Negro as target person (N = 76), the other with the Australian 
Aborigine as target person (N = 73). The "Negro" group were given the 
instructions: “I want you to imagine you are living in America and to com- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп November 6, 
1968, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. К 
. 1 Woodmansee, J. Ją, & Cook, S. W. Dimensions of verbal racial attitudes: Their 
identification and measurement. J. Personal. & Soc. Psychol., 1967, 3, 240-250. 

2 Kimble, G. A., & Garmezy, N. Principles of General Psychology (2nd ed.). New 
York: Ronald Press, 1963. Pp. 125. 

Rokeach, M. The Open and Closed Mind. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
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plete this questionnaire as you would if you were living there. I do not want 
you to respond as you think the average American would, but simply how you 
feel you would respond if you lived there.” А 
A t-test between the mean total attitude scores (composite o£ the first ninc 
subscales оп the MRAI) for the “Aborigine” group (59.62) and for the 
“Negro” group (60.24) yielded a ratio of 42 (p> 05). Similarly, analysis 
of differences between the pairs of means for each 
scores did not yield any significant differences, A 
favorable attitude than does a low score, 


prejudice in comparison with scores on attitudes towards Negroes obtained 
by Woodmansee* at the University of Colorado (M — 53.65) and Wake 
Forest College (M = 43.80). The 10th subscale scores on Racial Superiority 
are essentially a check on an equalitarian or social desirability bias, and Wood- 
mansee has warned against accepting subscale scores of greater than five. In 
the present study the mean subscale scores were 3.03 and 3.28 for the “Aborig- 
ine” and “Negro” groups respectively. 

Despite the relatively greater cultural dissimil 
origines, the present sample of white Austr 
significantly view the Aborigines less f 
predicted difference based on Roke 
similarity is important in the forma 

The present sample of Australia; 
tude to the American N 
dents, but much wider 
would be necessary to d 


of the separate nine subscale 
s high scores reflect а more 
the Australian scores indicate less 


arity of the Australian Ab- 
alian university students did not 
avorably than the Negroes. Thus the 
ach’s theory that cultural and belief dis- 
tion of prejudice was not confirmed, 

п students indicated a more favorable atti- 
egroes than the samples of American university stu- 
sampling of both Australian and American students 
Taw any strong conclusion from this finding. 
Department of Psychology 

University of New England 

Armidale, New South Wales 2351, 

Australia 
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THE FEAR OF THE DEAD IN NONLITERATE SOCIETIES* 
Department of Psychology, Wellesley College 


Davip LESTER 


Westermarck? suggested that primitive men feared the dead, since they were 
believed to be dissatisfied with their fate: they envy the living and want the 
company of their old friends and consequently send diseases to kill the sur- 
vivors. It follows that societies in which achievement and affiliation motives 
are strong should have a greater fear of the dead than societies where these 
motives are weak. Under achievement orientation, death is an infringement on 
the right to life and the pursuit of success;? thus, the dead will be perceived 
as envious of the living. With strong affiliation motives, it is more likely that 
the dead will be perceived as lonely. 

Spilka and Pellegrini? who first hypothesized an association between the 
need for achievement and the fear of death in individuals, found evidence for 
an association but Spilka e? al.* failed to replicate this finding. 

'The present paper tests these ideas by correlating the degree to which non- 
literate societies fear the dead as causes of illness (reported by Whiting and 
Child )5 and the needs for achievement and affiliation (reported in McClelland® 
and Child e£ al.)* as evidenced in the folk tales of the societies. There are 25 
societies for which the relevant ratings exist from both sources and 15 of these 
also have data available on the prevalence of competitive games.® 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп November 19, 
1968, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. 
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The Societies with data on competitive games were: Ashanti, Azande, Chagga, 
and Venda (African) ; Chiricahua, Comanche, Navaho, Paiute, and Papago (Amer- 
ican) ; Kurtatchi, Pukapukans, Marquesans, and Thonga (Pacific); and Baiga and 
Lepcha (Asia). The additional 10 societies were: Masai (African) ; Kwakiutl, Hopi, 
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Whiting and Child had three raters independently rate societies for the 
degree to which the dead are feared as causes of illness and the median c 
judge reliability was .65. For the ratings of n-ach and n-aff the median inter- 
judge reliability obtained by Child е? al. was .59. The folk tales were scored 
in a standard fashion for n-ach by each rater and then converted into normal- 
ized z scores. The range of n-ach scores was —.414 to .612 and the range 
of n-aff scores was —.405 to ‚577. For the derivation of the prevalence of 
competitive games index see McClelland. 

The 25 societies were divided into 11 with a high fear of the dead as causes 
of illness and 12 with a low fear (two societies fell at the median). The 
median n-ach of societies with a high fear of the dead was —.022 and for 
societies with a low fear .020, a not significant difference in a direction op- 
posite to the prediction (Mann-Whitney U = 59). The median n-aff score 
of societies with a high fear of the dead was —.051 and for societies with a 
low fear —.056, a difference in the direction of the prediction but not sig- 
nificant (Mann-Whitney U = 52). The median score for the prevalence 

of competitive games in societies with a high fear of the dead is .90 and for 
societies with a low fear .85; this difference is in the predicted direction but 
is not significant (Mann-Whitney U = 1734, p = .35). 

The data presented here do not support 
study either casts doubt on the adequacy of 
fear of the dead? or points to the inade 
variables which have been employed. 


the predictions, Therefore, this 
Westermarck’s explanation of the 
quacy of the method of assessing the 
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writings, 


REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1969, ТТ, 285-286. 


CULTURAL BIAS IN TESTING: AN EXPLORATION* 


University of Michigan and University of Baroda, India 


Ricuarp T. KxowLss AND GUNVANT В. SHAH 


Attempts have been made to reduce the effects of cultural bias in testing, 
especially with regard to “disadvantaged” populations in the United States. 
The elimination of verbal-type items and the reduction of cultural referents 
in tests seem to be the two main methods which have been used to reduce bias. 
Generally, “disadvantaged” populations continue to score lower on these 
measures. The present study replicates these experiments by using nonverbal 
items but differs from them because the content of the nonverbal items is biased 
toward the culture of India rather than toward middle class white American 
society. 

The instrument used in this study, Shah’s Nonverbal Group Test of Intel- 
ligence,! was originally developed as a nonverbal test because of the multi- 
lingual nature of the Indian population. It was standardized on 6037 school- 
going children (ages eight through 14) from 79 schools in the Gujarat State. 

The instrument consists of six subtests. The similarities subtest requires 
the subject to observe a geometrical figure and to check the one of the five 
following figures which is identical with it. The classification subtest requires 
the subject to observe five pictures of objects (tools, animals, musical instru- 
ments, etc.) and to check the one of the five which belongs in a different class 
of objects than the other four. The analogies subtest requires the subject to 
observe pictures of two objects which belong together (e.g. an ox and cart) 
and one (e.g., horse) which belongs with one of the five following objects and 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп November 4, 
Шз. Copyright, 1969, by The Journal Press. 
М Shah, Gunvant B. Construction and standardization of a nonverbal group test of 
intelligence with special reference for the Gujarat State. Unpublished Doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Baroda, 1964. 
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to pick one of the five (wagon) to complete the analogy. The absurdities sub- 
test requires the subject to observe a picture of an object and to place a check 
where the picture is absurd (e.g., a bicycle missing a pedal). The progressive 
series subtest requires the subject to observe four pictures in mixed order and 
to place the numbers one to four under each picture to indicate the proper 
order (e.g., baby, boy, young man, old man). The substitution tables resemble 
closely the coding subtest of the WISC. АП of the items included in the test, 
such as pictures of objects, were geared to things which would be familiar to 
Indian children. 

Subjects, all approximately eight years old, were 950 Indian children on 
whom the test was normed, 35 Negro children from an elementary school in 
the inner-city of Detroit, Michigan, 29 white children from an elementary 
school in a suburb of Detroit and 17 children from the University of Michigan 
Laboratory School. 'The inner-city Negro children (X = 103.6, SD = 12.7) 
were not significantly different from the Indian norm group (X = 100, SD = 
14.8). Likewise, the suburban white children (А = 126.2, SD = 8.9) were 
not significantly different from the University Laboratory school children 
(Х = 123.1, SD = 13.1). However, there was a significant difference be- 
tween the University Laboratory School children and the inner-city Negro 
children (¢ = 4.9, » < .001). 

This outcome is similar to what would be expected from using a traditional 
verbal group test of intelligence not structured to eliminate cultural bias (at 
least with regard to the ordering of the groups). The most striking finding 
is the fact that, in the abilities measured, a group of American children living 
in the inner-city a few miles from other American children are as different 
from these others as are children thousands of miles away in a different culture. 

School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
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